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Think you’ve got what it takes to 
make it through the Academy? 
Interplay’s new Starfleet sim will 
test your mettle. 


30 


in part to its slick ad campaign 
and a new cast of characters. 


34 
Check out WebTV, the funky little 
box that makes it possible to surf 


the Web from your couch. 


80 


36 


Never mind playing an extraterres- 
trial on television—for 3rd Rock 
from the Sun's Kristen Johnston, 
being treated like a celebrity is the 
true alien concept. 


Cover photography: Courtesy of NBC Planets Illustration: Rob Wyider 


All the world loves M&Ms—thanks 


Why are girls and women being left 
behind by the electronic-entertain- 
ment industry? Part one of a 
two-part Series. 


50 


While the Internet café may trade 
on the current online rage, own- 
ers Claim their aim is true: 
remaining always a café first and 
a Web provider second. 


56 


If the last electronic terminology 
you mastered was the VCR, take 
heart: Home-theater shopping 
does not need to induce apoplexy. 


62 


Video-game music used to be ten- 
second loops of bleeps and 


bloops. Now it’s as elaborate and 
emotionally stirring as a motion- 
picture soundtrack—and a 
piano prodigy from Massachu- 
setts is number one with a 
bullet. 


68 


Just now, video-game companies 
are reviving their games for a nos- 
talgic ‘90s audience. But a 
tireless group of game crusaders 
have been predicting this flash- 
back for years—if not helping to 
bring it about. 


74 


Huddle up, pigskin fans—D2 finds 
out which football sims are head- 
ed for glory and which are 


headed for the showers. 


80 


With a new breed of digital cam- 
eras on the market, snapshot to 
desktop art has never been 


easier. Digital Diner exposes 


92 


The most crucial piece of Web soft- 


filmless photo developments. ware you own is your Web browser. 


But are you using the right one? 


86 
118 


From sketches and paintbrushes 
to software and Silicon Graphics, 


Ditch class? Not at Digipen, 
where eager students can earn 
the world’s first bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in computer game 
programming. 


animation is rapidly morphing into 
a whole new art. 
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smart phones and surround-sound 
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Spike Lee uses RealVideo, 
GameWorks opens and Bruce 
Willis goes apocalyptic. 
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Nintendo Marketing VP Peter Main 
laments the Forgotten Gamer. 


18 Pros & Cons 


The best and worst from the digi- 
tal industry: QUAKEWORLD, 
MacAddict and bulging browsers. 
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Sandra Eddy finds World Wide 
Web sites that prove well worth 
their loading times. 
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Solutions to your toughest comput- 
er problems: 3-D accelerators, 
Pentium Pro Chips and what’s up 
with Windows 95? 


126 The Way Out 
A light-hearted, mean-spirited, 
tongue-in-cheek view of all things 


digital. This month: The truth 
about video-game movies. 
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Par for the Digital Course 


This past winter, my wife and | took golf lessons. It was something I’ve wanted to do—though until now, it 
would seem, not enough to actually go ahead with it—and Tiger Woods’ pro debut inspired me. Mostly, the 
attraction for me was that it seemed to be a good test of my own mettle. Even if you're playing in a group, the 
challenge is to beat your lowest stroke count to date. 

Aside from getting on the links for a round, however, you can partake at your computer: Access has its 
well-respected Links series; Interplay recently released its VR Golf: Microsoft and Accolade keep improving 


their respective Microsoft Golf and Jack Nicklaus titles; and Sierra just released Front Page Sports: Golf. \n 


addition to being very engaging, they do provide a lot of information about the 
game, like common terms and which clubs to play with in certain circumstances. @ 

I've also been surfing the golfing sites online. You can glean a ton of informa- 
tion and perhaps win gear at Web pages such as GolfWeb (http://www.golf 
web.com) and /Go/f (http://www.igolf.com and AOL keyword: igolf). Both feature 
up-to-date scores on the pro tours and offer tips and entertaining articles; | 
GolfWeb also has a wonderful course database. Publications like Golf Magazine : 
(in partnership with NBC and Golf World at htip://www.golf.com) and Golf | 


Digest (http://www.golfdigest.com) provide informative Web sites for the 


player, enthusiast and casual fan alike. 


“Digital Diner’s mission is to serve as your guide 
into this emerging digital culture. ”’ 


One of the coolest golf hangouts was introduced not long ago at TourGolf (http://www.tourgolf.com). You 


pick a group of ten pro golfers to track through the PGA season and earn points—and prizes—when any of 
them finish in the top 24 spots. 
Heck, the digital age is even affecting how people play, with the promise of Web-based reservations: Select 


a course, the date you want to play and how many are in your party, and you can make advanced reservations 


without leaving your house. 

Who would have ever considered golf as a game on the cutting edge of technology? Certainly its pres- 
ence on the Internet is just one more clue as to how the digital age touches every aspect of our lives. Digital 
Diners mission is to serve as your guide into this emerging digital culture. Think of it as your ticket to explore 
the goings-on in digitally-influenced lifestyle, entertainment and popular culture—featuring informed writers, 
great photographers and a big, bold page design. As a member of the first digital generation, you can look 


here first for the best movies, bands, TV shows, Web sites, software and games. We will also tell you about 


people you should know, places you should check out and trends you should spot. See you on the inside. 


—Andy Eddy, Editor in Chief 


andy @ddiner.com 


They call this the City of Angels. .. 


but names can be deceiving 


Femme fatales, fedora-wearing henchmen and corrupt city officials—just a 


from wartime espionage to the underground lairs of Chinatown and seductive 


excesses of Hollywood—all brought to life in dramatic black and white — 


as you search to discover the truth behind the disappearance of fellow P.l., Jack Slayton. 


Order NOIR direct 


ORDER ON-LINE 
www.cyberdreams.com 


™ 


ORDER BY PHONE 
(818) 225-1049 


og fl SHAD Owy If RILLER Now available for PC and Macintosh 


Cyberdreams Inc., 23586 Calabasas Road, Suite 102, Calabasas, California 91302 


Noir is a trademark of Cyberdreams, Inc. Cyberdreams is a registered trademark of Cyberdreams, Inc. 
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Isnt it Devine? 

Hey, | just read Digital Diner’s 
premiere issue. Outstanding! 
Finally, a magazine that treats 
new media and electronic 
entertainment as if it’s more 
than a comic book that moves. | 
couldn't believe that this 
magazine existed; | had to show 
it to everyone in the office as | 
turned every page-and went into 
further disbelief (that was a good 
thing, not bad). 

I'm signing up the company 
for subscrip- 
tions. Thanks 
for the mention 
in the news 
section. 


thteret-Phone: | 

—Graeme Devine, Software: Talk is Cheap 

Trilobyte /Analog Phsctvenie Sou 
D'CuCKOO— Making 
Brave New Wotid Music 


Thanks for the ; 
kind words. (And 
the subscriptions 
didn’t hurt, 
either.) 


Do You Know Jack? 


q t 5 
. | .« 
me | ‘ 


Space 
Cadets 


Even though theoretically | sort of 
understand the concepts behind 
the technology that went into 
Space Jam, it’s still mind-boggling 
to me. The amount of time, 
money, brains and wiring it takes 
to make a drawing come to life is 
fascinationg. Thanks for the 
article and | look forward to other 
articles to explain these 
processes and techniques in 
terms that a non-computer-whiz 
person can understand. 


YOUR GUIDE TO THE ELECTRONIC ENTERTAINMENT UNIVERSE] 


Jordan's Latest Jam | 


Hypertext 


COMMENTS, COMPLAINTS AND CONGRATULATIONS FROM DIGITAL DINER’S READERS. 


Congrats on your new maga- 


zine! | thoroughly enjoyed the 


Space Jam article even though 

~ [im not a basket- 
| ball enthusiast. | 
am, however, 
interested in 

| digital /computer- 
generated 

| graphics in 

F motion pictures. 
| The article was 

: easy and inter- 

| esting reading. 

| Keep up the 

| good work! 


—Yvonne Ina, 


“G2 


San Bruno, CA 


Thanks for the coast-to-coast feed- 
back. In addition to feature articles 
on digital visual effects, we’ll be 
adding a regular how-did-they-do- 
that? column to D2 called F/X. The 


first installment begins on page 30. 


Rating the Reviews 


| thoroughly enjoyed reading the 
premiere edition of Digital Diner, 
especially the reviewers’ insights, 
comments and descriptions of the 
games. | was a little disappointed 
with the review of QUAKE because | 


—Moe Carpenter, Benton, ME thought Chris Gardner was babbling 


in the first Several paragraphs. But 


to his credit, he did finally get to the 


point, and | didn’t see this as a 
problem in the other reviews. 
Further, you reviewed several 
games, including Super Mario 64. 
As it happens, | used to play Super 
Mario till my hands started cramp- 
ing. My kids and | had a great time 
playing. Loved your review; it 
created a lot of excitement, much 
like the game. | just wish | had 
more time to play. 

—An old gamer, Oakland, CA 


You and me both, friend. We choose 
our reviewers Carefully, and we’re sure 
you'll come to trust them over time. 


Great Mag! Kinda reminded me 
of Wired...but | like that magazine 
too. Just wondering if you were 
going to have a place for “Letters to 
Editor” or a personal ads section. 

Blake Loring, Del Rio, TX 


Letters...as long as they keep coming 


in. Personal ads...ummm, we hadn’t 
planned on it, but who knows? 


Americans Online 


| thoroughly enjoyed your first 
issue, and as anew member to 
the wonderous world of the Web, | 


greatly appreciate another source 
of information. 

The article | was most 
interested in was the one about 
AOL, because that is where I’m at 
right now. I’m not really sure on 
whether | should love them or 
hate them, but | do find AOL 
adequate. 

—Mario Mihelcic, Foster City, CA 


Thanks for the article on America 
Online. | have been hesitant about 
upgrading to 3.0 because I’m 
worried about my computer being 
able to handle it. I’m one of those 
Casual users who only uses AOL for 
e-mailing my friends, so | wouldn’t — 
really benefit from the new web 
browser. It was nice to know that | 
wasn't the only one online that had 
a problem with AOL’s billing policy. 
Actually, my problem is with their 
new plan of “unlimited” use for 
$19.95 a month. Little did | know 
that AOL was going to automatically 
put everybody on this plan unless 
you specifically told them not to. 
Everything’s worked out now but it 
was still an unpleasant situation. 
Now if | could only get through when 
| try to log on.... beat 
Thanks for the article and keep 
‘em coming. This magazine has a 


| lot of potential. 


—Josh Myers, Albany, NY 


America Online is reeling under the 
influx of new customers that are taking 
advantage of the company’s néw 
pricing structure. We believe that once 
AOQL’s had enough time to make the 
adjustments in points-of-presences 
(dia-up locations), the log-on logjam 
will be solved. , | 
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The DV1 goes places 
other camcorders 
can only dream of. 


Introducing the world’s smallest 
and lightest digital camcorder 
that’s also a digital still camera. 


Discover the newest frontier in camcorder portability. 
Weighing a mere one pound and with dimensions smaller 
than a paperback book, the DV1 can fit in places where 
no other camcorder can. 


The DV1 is small on size, but big on features. Its 
digital technology empowers it with a superior 
picture, CD quality audio, 100X digital zoom, 
and sophisticated effects which offer 18 
scene transitions and 12 special effects. 
In its unique snapshot mode, up to 5,400 
still shots can be captured on a single 
tape. To produce a vivid color print, 
just connect it to its optional GV-PT1 
video printer. A docking station, 
which is included with the DV1, 
allows it to perform digital zoom 
and five other digital effects, all — 
during post production. And, the JLIP | a Camera shown actual size. 
interface lets it connect with AV equip- 
ment and personal 
computers for radical multimedia use. 
Feature for feature, no other camcorder 
compares to the DV1. 


The JVC DV1 CyberCam. Putting a world 
of possibilities, right in your pocket. 


Actual color print 


CyberCam 


Digital Video Camera 


JVC 


Technically Perfect Per. fectly Simple. 
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COOL PRODUCTS AND HOT TECHNOLOGY ON DISPLAY. 


flewslatcher 
flews Receiver 


It looks stylish like an Egyptian 
pyramid, but it’s hardly an 
ancient relic. Global Village’s 
NewsCatcher brings the six- 
o'clock news to your Windows 95 
PC—around the clock. 
NewsCatcher goes a step fur- 
ther than PC-based news services 
like the PointCast Network (Point- 
Cast Inc.) and After Dark Online 
(Berkeley Systems), which are 
dependent on your being con- 
nected to the Internet—their 
speed over a dial-up connection 
can try your patience. News- 
Catcher works without an Internet 
connection, because the unit is a 
wireless receiver. This also 
enables the content to feature 
more multimedia elements, such 
as animation and sounds. 
Sources for the data that News- 
Catcher can bring you include 
Reuters, Quote.com, Lotto World, 
CompuServe, Knight Ridder and 
Yoyodyne Entertainment. The soft- 
ware can be configured to display 
only the information you’re inter- 
ested in through a variety of user 
settings. This focusing enables 
you to track only the weather and 
lottery numbers for your state, for 
instance. Three service plans are 
available, each with varying den- 
sity of news and special features. 
With NewsCatcher, a simple- 
computer becomes your very own 
Tom Brokaw, Dan Rather or Diane 
Sawyer, anchoring a customized 
news program directly to you—but 
rest assured you don’t have to set 
another place for dinner. 
$149; service plans approximately 
$2-10/month * Global Village * 800/227- 
0697 * http://www.giobalvillage.com 


Altec Lansing 
provides true 
Dolby sur- 
round sound 
to PC owners. 


— 
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(uolrek Stock 
uote Receiver 


In this age of cell phones, pagers 
and wireless modems, the serious 
executive can be in contact with 
the main office from anywhere— 
though whether that occurs is 
another issue. Leaving the office 
doesn’t cause a loss of ability. 
Now, Data Broadcasting 
Corporation offers investors a sim- 
ilar freedom from the stationary 
stock ticker with QuoTrek. 

QuoTrek is a hand-held receiver 
that tracks a variety of stocks, 
mutual funds and other financial 
info in a portfolio you specify; up 
to 127 different symbols can be 
tracked. Once a symbol is called 
up to the screen, you get up-to- 
the-minute info on price, volume 
and even recent news on the com- 
pany in question. If you're really 
serious about micromanaging your 
portfolio, QuoTrek can even be 
programmed in advance to signal 
you if a stock hits a particular 
high or low. 

QuoTrek can get its data feed 
from FM subcarriers, satellite or 
antenna feed—whatever’s best 
for your area. In addition to finan- 
cial info, the unit provides sports 
information on a portfolio of 
teams. The real-time data includes 
scores, headlines, player high- 
lights and even betting odds. 

There used to be a high price to 
pay to stay “connected” on the 
road, and in the cutthroat finan- 
cial world, that cost can be way up 
there. QuoTrek does what it can 
to cut the distance—and, if you’re 
lucky, your losses. 
$295; subscriptions $94—-121.50/month * 
Data Broadcasting Corporation * 800/367- 
4670 * http://www.dbe.com 
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ries. | airline. 
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o? Voae schedule takes you around the world and so does ours. With our 30 cities in the Caribbean/Latin 


| _ America, our 10 in Europe, and our more than 150 North American stops, it’s no wonder they call 
us Continental. And as you fly to any of our 190 destinations, you can accumulate miles in OnePass; our 


_ award-winning frequent flyer program. Plus you get to travel on the airline that earned our industry's 


coveted 1996 “Airline of the Year” award from Air Transport World magazine. Well, if you'll please excuse us 


now, we have a flight to make. For reservations call your travel agent or Continental at 1-800-523-FARE. 


Continental =) 


More airline for your money: 


Europe schedule effective July 14, 1997. ~ www.flycontinental.com ©1997 Continental Airlines, Inc. 


The Defender T3 will outgun any Nerf weapon within a 30-cubicle radius. 


ALS55 
Speaker System 


Here’s a neat trick: Squeeze five- 
channel theater sound into a 
three-speaker system. Amazingly, 
Altec Lansing has accomplished 
it with its ACS55 PowerPlay com- 
puter speaker system, designed 
without compromise for high-end 
PC gamers. 

Thanks to a strategic alliance 
with the folks at Dolby Laborato- 
ries, the ACS55 features Altec 
Dolby Multimedia surround-sound 
circuitry. Unlike the bulky home- 
theater setups or “virtual” 
surround effects as featured in 
other setups, Altec Lansing has 
created and patented a side-firing 


system for its speakers, enabling 
two Speaker units to do the work 
of four. An extra cone in each 
speaker aims the left, right and 
center Surround signals out from 
the side of the tower and behind 
the user to create a stereo sur- 
round image. Meanwhile, a 
punchy 40-watt, 6.5-inch sub- 
woofer takes care of the low end. 
Abracadabra—five channels from 
three speakers. 

The PowerPlay package 
includes WaveCube software, 
which enables interactive steering 
and placement of game sounds. 
The speakers have two audio 
inputs, SO you can listen to an 
external CD player and your game 
sounds at the same time. True 
audio aficionados should also 


“Analog” covers cool products that we feel the readers of 


Hert CyberStryke bear 


“We...are Nerf. You...will be assimilated.” That’s what 
Kenner’s new CyberStryke line of Nerf 
weaponry seems to scream. Prepare 
yourself: Foam Trek has arrived. 
The secret adult appeal of 
Nerf cannot be denied; 
there’s not an office that 
doesn't contain some 
form of Nerf gear (at 
least, not any kind of 
fun office). CyberStryke 
Gear makes the wearer 
look like a gargoyle from 
Neal Stephenson’s Snow 
Crash—lots of tubes and 
plastic, strapped to differ- 
ent body parts. The 
wrist-mounted Autogrip 
features a spring-loaded 
suction-cup dart 
launcher that pivots out 
of the way and flips up 
“for sneak attacks.” Of 
course, the attacks 
would be sneakier if there 


10 


Digital Diner would be interested in—though they aren't digital. 


check out the top-of-the-line 
ACS500 speaker system featuring 
Dolby Pro-Logic surround sound. 


most people are used to employ- 
ing one of these 2-D controllers in 
such a situation, it does require a 


$199 % Altec Lansing Technologies, Inc. #* lot more 
800/648-6663 % http://www.altecmm.com effort to 
move 
SpaceDrb 360 Spaceorh 360 ilialy 
controler. 
the world 


Controller (@ 


The 3-D game mar- 
ket has been hot for 
the last few years 
with games like 
DOOM, Hexen, Duke 
Nukem 3D and QUAKE. 
A problem comes out of the 
controller you use to partici- 
pate: Neither a keyboard, joystick 
or mouse is really designed or 
optimum for 3-D control. Though 


“you're in. Enter the 
¥ SpaceOrb 360, 
Me» which is designed 
for 3-D control 
and evolves from 
technology that 
SpaceTec has 
provided to such 
companies as 
™ General Motors and 
McDonnell Douglas. 
Imagine a hand-held control 


wasn't a bright orange pull ring sticking straight out of the thing; it has 
to be engaged in order to fire. 

More conspicuous is the Perceptor, a hands-free, headmounted 
blaster that covers a good third of your torso. Aim your shot with the 

crosshair mounted on the headband {or peep on those 
accounts-receivable bastards behind you with the eye mir- 
ror), fire the trigger from your right shoulder and a dart flies 
out of the tube mounted above your ear. If that getup is too 
bulky, detach the firing assembly for use as an unusually 
powerful hand blaster, which shoots darts 20 feet. 

For the more traditional-minded, the Defender T3 will 
likely outgun any Nerf weapon within a 30-cubicle radius; 
it's a combination dart gun and missile launcher that 
Can be used as independent weapons or combined 

for a double-barreled attack. The suction darts are 
great for annoying the bosses in their glass-windowed 
offices and the missiles fly a good 40 feet before 
touching down, preferably on someone’s head in 
accounting. Really, this sucker’s serious. 

The toys are, after all, toys, and they’re designed for 
humans half your age, but with some patience, they do 
adjust to fit kids of the older variety. Of course, walking 
around the office with an Autogrip and Perceptor 
strapped to your body, you'll look like a member of 
the Borg Scouts, but a few rounds 
from the Defender T3 will put the 
fear back into your co-workers. 
Autogrip—$9.99 * Perceptor—$19.49 * 
Defender T3—$24.99 # Kenner/Hasbro Toy 
Group #* 401/431-TOYS (8697) 


ur 


pad, like one you'd find on a 


PlayStation or Saturn, which has a 


series of buttons for typical appli- 
cations like firing weapons and 
opening doors. The difference in 
the SpaceOrb 360 comes from 


the little sphere Me aia 


that’s about 
the size and 
texture of a 
handball. 
This innova- 
tion enables 
you to move . 
in all axes— 
with a push, 
pull or twist 
of the 
ball, you 
can eas- = 
ily move 
your 
onscreen 


ways that 
would prove 
damned tricky on 
a traditional con- 
troller. Granted, 
there’s a learning curve, but the 
reward is the ability to move 
quickly and in ways that no tradi- 
tional controller can, like moving 
in a circle around an opponent 
while continually firing. 

The SpaceOrb 360 comes with 
shareware versions of Duke 
Nukem 3D and Descent Test 
Flight, and is supported by many 
games like QUAKE, Descent II, 
MechWarrior 2 and X-Wing. Once 
you realize the power and 
flexibility that the SpaceOrb 360 
provides, you may never go back 
to a standard controller again. 
$99 * SpaceTec * 508/970-0330 * 


http://www.spacetec.com 


Inielifone 
Telephone 


Many consumer-electronics items 
are so intricate that they come 
with an imposingly thick user’s 


persona in “Guy \intelifone— 


manual, detailing all the features 
you have at your disposal. But you 
don’t expect to find that level of 
intricacy in a telephone. All that 


changes when you meet up 
with InteliData’s Intelifone. 

The first thing you notice is its 
large LCD display, which 
shows Off its operating menu 
and gives you the data that 
comes up when you activate 
one of its whiz-bang features. 
The speed-dial directory holds 
up to 500 entries, which can 
include up to three numbers for 
the same person. If you call up a 
person’s entry onscreen (which 
can be saved by name or key- 
word), the five buttons under the 
display enable you to dial one of 
the saved numbers with a single 


touch. Display of Caller ID info and 


the ability to browse back through 
the most recently called numbers 
is alSo built into the unit. 

All this is strong enough, but if 
you’re a true technophile, you'll 
get chills when you flip back the 
panel at the bottom of the Inteli- 
fone to reveal a keyboard. Why 
would a phone have a keyboard? 
Would you believe that you can 
use it to send e-mail? How about 
access to a directory-assistance 
database without having to talk to 


an operator? InteliData offers cus- 


tom online services (at a cost of 
$7.95 a month; the first month is 
free) that enable you to bring up 


WISH LIST 


Tell us we’re teasing, but we figured you’d want to know: “Wish List” 
shows you products that either aren’t available yet because it fea- 
tures technology that’s too new to be on store shelves or is very 
high-priced and only the elite can pick it up. Rest assure that what's 
in “Wish List” today may very well be mainstream...real Soon now. 


Ricochet Wireless (ilodemrService 


Internet activities generally require that you're tethered to an umbili- 
cal connected to wall jack. But just as the laptop gave flight to 
desktop-computer users by releasing them from AC outlet depen- 
dency, Metricom is offering similar freedom to the online devotee. 
Metricom’s Ricochet wireless modem looks much like a Cell 


phone. It connects to your computer and links it to Metricom’s own 


network of transmitters 
E rN 


The Ricochet 
wireless modem 
frees you from 
the surly ties 
that bind your 


computer. 


a 


and receivers, attached 
to utility poles and street 
lights in the area. Much 
as a person wanting to 
connect to the Internet or 
A | online services sends 

me §=6data down a phone line, 
which then travels 
through the neighboring phone network to its 
destination, the Ricochet user’s data travels 
by radio waves to a receiver, where it’s 
then bridged to the traditional tele- 
phone network. 

Best of all, Ricochet 
doesn’t handicap the 
user, enabling access at modem 
speeds of 28.8k—and the costs aren’t much more than you'd pay 
for conventional access. However, the thought of taking your Rico- 
chet/computer combo to a park, beach or other location away from 
your office and still being productive is quite attractive. 

Ricochet service is currently available in the San Francisco, Seat- 
tle and Washington, D.C. areas. There’s no doubt that the company 
is fielding a lot of calls from people in other parts of the country 
looking to sever the leash that ties them to the phone network. 
$10/month modem rental; $299 modem purchase (with a one-year subscription); $599 
modem purchase (without a commitment); unlimited network access $29.95/month 
* Metricom * 888/4-NO-WIRES (466-9473) ® http://www.metricom.com 


a 


horoscopes, weather, stock 
quotes and lottery results. You 
can also send a message to an 
alphanumeric pager, as well as 
check dates on the calendar. 
What starts as a phone turns 
into a full-featured information sta- 
tion and organizer. Yet, it all fits 


simply on your desktop or on the 
wall. Certainly, another company 
will come out with a more 
advanced phone, but for the time 
being it looks like Intelifone sits 
alone atop the pedestal. 

$299 * InteliData Technologies * 800/335- 
9976 * http://www. intelidata.com 


“NeuTech” highlights hot consumer products and the latest technology in the digital universe. If you have any questions or comments, send them to 
neutech@ddiner.com or by mail to “NeuTech,” 643 Bair Island Rd., Suite 301, Redwood City, CA 94063. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: HDTV, SPIKE LEE’S DIGITAL JOINTS, GAMEWorKS, GERMAN HACKERS AND THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Sega and Bandai 
to Iflerge 


Red Power Ranger, meet the blue 
hedgehog. 

As of October 1, 1997, gaming 
giant Sega Enterprises Ltd. and 
toy magnate Bandai Co. Ltd. will 
officially merge into a single cor- 
poration, Sega Bandai Ltd. With 
Sega’s experience in video 
games and location-based enter- 


ivan 
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huge company. 


tainment, and Bandai’s knack for 
merchandising and character 
development, the new entity has 
all the makings of a multimedia 
powerhouse. 

“Most of the details haven’t 
been worked out,” admits Dan 


Stevens, Sega’s manager of cor- 


porate public relations. “We've got 


a few months to work them out. 
We obviously see it as a good 
thing, combining the strengths of 
two industry leaders in content 
and character entertainment to 
make the biggest toy and video- 
game company in the world.” 

For both parties, this is a finan- 
cial coup; the new company’s 
combined net sales will be valued 
at approximately $5.6 billion. But 
with each company offering a dif- 
ferent TV-based Internet 
device—Sega’s got the NetLink, 
Bandai’s pushing the Pippin—it 
will be interesting to see how the 


new entity handles rival in-house 
products. On the other hand, 
there’s also the potential for 
some really cool collaborations. 
As Stevens puts it, “I want the 
first Virtua Cop action figure!” 


high definition television (HDTV) 
last December, broadcasters and 
electronic-equipment manufactur- 
ers have been busy testing 
various hardware and delivery 


first out of the starting gate with 


product.and establish a format 
standard. 


transmitted digitally for anticipated 
crystal clear reception. Data, too, 
can be carried on the 19.3 
_megabits-per-second HDTV signal. 
The largest unsettled format dif- 
ference is between “interlaced” 
displays (the standard for 
American TV) and “progressive- 


HOTU On the 
Horizon? 


Since the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission (FCC) approved 
a set of standards for American 


BRUCE WILLIS TO BRING ABOUT APOCALYPSE 


It’s the end of the world as we know it—and Bruce Willis feels fine. 
You would too, if you had recently signed a deal with Activision to 
Star in a new 3-D PlayStation shooter, Apocalypse. 

Rather than navigate the polluted waters of full-motion 
video, Activision will motion-capture Willis’ movements, record 
his snappy banter and texture-map his face onto a polygon char- 
acter—in effect creating a Virtual Willis. “It’ll look like Bruce, 
sound like Bruce and move like Bruce,” said Alan Gershenfeld, 


| Activision’s VP of Creative Affairs, to Variety. But, instead of rele- 


gating his character to a simple end-of-game boss showdown 
scene, Willis will play the sidekick 

in what Gershenfeld calls “the 

equivalent of a buddy picture in a 

game.” Think cooperative QUAKE 


with John McClane at your side. 

Willis, meanwhile, will not only get a chunk of the game’s 
profits, but also an equity interest in Activision itself. “When 
these cats from Activision showed me the new graphics and 
interaction of this software on Apocalypse, | was blown away,” 
States Willis in a press release. “There is nothing on the market 
like it. All other games immediately become obsolete.” All other 
games will, therefore, still be going concerns until this fall, 


when Apocalypse is released. 
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methods—all inarushtobe the 


scan” (the type used in desktop 
computers). Both the TV and com- 
puter industries fought to have their 
format adopted as the standard, 
but the FCC deferred to allowing 
“market forces” determine that. 
This means letting the manufactur- 
ers Slug it out and waiting to see 
what people actually buy. 

With 18 different combinations 
of picture size, frame rate and other 
technical broadcast items allowed 
under the new standard, forecasts 
of HDTV’s growth are Still as varied 
as they’ve ever been since the FCC 
got involved ten years ago. Still, 
test broadcasts of HDTV will occur 
later this year, with several proto- 
type consumer televisions believed 
to be on display at the upcoming 
Consumer Electronics Show. 


Hack-tivek 


Step aside David Hasselhoff, 
German hackers have a new fave: 
Bill Gates. Hackers offered a bank 
account-emptying demonstration 
on German television to highlight 
the lack of security.inherent in 
Microsoft’s network application 
language Activex. In response, the 
Redmond, Washington, company 
announced an “educational cam- 
paign” to warn users about 
potential dangers. 

ActiveX loads applets (small pro- 
grams) from Web sites onto a 
surfer’s computer, where the 
applets are run. They’re Supposed 
to be benign, meant for such 


things as animating graphics and 
playing simple games, but unlike 
Java, ActiveX doesn’t prevent its 
applets from interacting with your 
PC’s other data—or acting like 
viruses, doing deliberate harm to 
the host computer. Activex 
depends.on users to read a “digital 
signature” that accompanies the 
applet before allowing it to run. 

The question is, what if Web 
surfers don’t realize an applet is 
running? 

Microsoft insists its 
Authenticode aspect of ActiveX pro- 
vides enough security for users. 
Yet hackers like the German group 
continue to thumb their noses at 
such claims to show that no cur- 
rent applet language is safe. 


Blinded by 
Science 


If you’ve seen the theatrical teaser 
trailer for The Lost World, you prob- 
ably got quite a shock from Digital 
Theater Systems’ latest theatrical 
innovation: lightning. In addition to 
syncing the picture up to a digital 
soundtrack, the DTS system con- 
trolled six strobe lights placed 
within the theater, so that when 
lightning appeared on the screen, 
the entire room went awash in a 


flash of bright light. 

The trailer, which debuted in 17 
cities in mid-December, is. the lat- 
est showpiece for the company 
responsible for the digital sound of 
Independence Day, Star Trek: First 
Contact and the original Jurassic 
Park, the first film to use the DTS 
system in theaters over three 


years ago. It’s unclear whether The 


Lost World will feature the strobe 


system when the full film opens on 
Memorial Day. Lights, camera, 
action indeed. 


Couch Potatoes at 
40 O00 Feet 


In-flight entertainment choices cur- 
rently consist of two options: 
watching the movie or not watch- 
ing the movie. BE Aerospace and 
Japan Airlines, however, are out to 
change that. Radically. 

JAL has agreed to equip its 
Boeing 747s with BEA’s 
Multimedia Digital Distribution 
System (MDDS), which offers 
unprecendented entertainment 
options—for an airplane seat, 
anyway. The system supports up 
to 45 hours of all-digital audio 
and video programming—which 
means you can pick from your 
choice of flicks, not to mention 
pause and rewind the program at 
will on your Own personal screen. 
Still bored? Play Nintendo or PC 
games. Order a drink from your 


“AND DOING THE RENDERING, 
TOM CRUISE....” 


One of Hollywood’s most powerful literary and talent agencies, 
Creative Artists Agency (CAA), and one of the world’s most powerful 
chipmakers, Intel, have joined forces to form Media Lab, an on- 
hands learning lab at CAA’s Beverly Hills headquarters, where 
clients and non-clients can learn how digital technologies are used 


in modern production. 


“We want the Hollywood creative community to learn, play and 
explore,” said CAA’s Michael Keithley. Intel’s CEO, Andrew S. 
Grove, however, offered a more down-to-earth observation. “The PC 


is changing the nature of 
media. The creative talent 
who are the first to 
embrace this change will 
lead it.” 

The lab is home to 
Pentium computers, 
advanced multimedia 
authoring tools and vari- 
ous telecommunications 
platforms. 
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betting Real 


Vanguard filmmaker Spike Lee has 


turned his talents to the Web and 


RealVideo, but his three short films are 


Progressive. “Say you’re a music 
fan, and your favorite band has a 
new video out. As opposed to sit- 
ting in front of MTV all day, you can 
go to the record company site, or 
ours, and play it on demand. If 
there’s a new movie out and you 


as much exercises in creative 


moviemaking as they are examples of 


emerging technology. 


Award-winning director Spike Lee 
(Do the Right Thing, Malcolm xX), 
known for his straight-ahead 
portrayals of race and class in 
America, has made the jump to 
cyberspace with three short films 
shot exclusively for the Internet. “| 
think the great thing about [the 


Net] is that it’s going to give film- 


makers another avenue to share 
their work,” said Lee at a recent 
press conference for the launch of 
RealVideo, the new streaming 
video Internet technology from 
Progressive Networks, creators of 
RealAudio. Though he admits to 
being less than computer savvy, 
Lee was made an offer he couldn’t 
refuse by Progressive Chairman 
and CEO Rob Glaser—total cre- 
ative freedom to produce three 
films on any subjects he chose. 
Most filmmakers, Lee says, 
would “jump at the chance" for 
such creative carte blanche, but 
shooting for the very small 
screen required certain adjust- 
ments, like using mainly medium 
and closeup shots. The result is 
an eclectic collection of work: a 
conversation about the nuances 
of acting with actor and friend 
John Turturro, who has starred in 
five of Lee’s movies; lessons in 
tap dancing from Bring in Da 
Noise, Bring in Da Funk choreog- 
rapher Savion Glover; and a look 
at students in a Brooklyn public 
school who use the Internet as 
part of their regular curriculum. 


All three 
can be accessed through the 
Progressive Networks site 
(http://www.real.com) after 
downloading a free copy of 
RealPlayer, which has both 
RealAudio 3.0 and a beta of 
RealVideo. 


Mainstreaming 
RealAudio debuted on the Net in 
1995 and quickly became the 
industry standard for streaming 
audio technology, which gives 
users realtime audio over the 
Internet without downloading 
delays. Now Progressive is hoping 
for another hit with RealVideo, 
which enables surfers to view 
video without downloading first, 
currently the hassle with 
QuickTime movies. Glaser enthusi- 
astically predicts his company’s 
products will “turn the Net into the 
next mass media.” 

Well, maybe someday, but don’t 
unplug your VCR just yet. 

RealVideo's potential is great but 
the current experience, SO-SO. 
Depending on Net congestion, 
video viewed on a 28.8 modem can 
fluctuate between five and 15 
frames per second. Providing televi- 
sion-quality viewing of 30 frames 
per second over the Internet is 
Clearly well down the road. 

So what does streaming technol- 
ogy mean for the average Net user? 
Lots, according to Mark Woodard, 
marketing coordinator at 


want to see the trailer to it, you see 
it immediately, no downloading.” 
There are currently more than 60 
music, sports, news, business and 
film/TV sites showcasing 
RealVideo, including Def Jam 
Records, Warner Brothers Pictures 
and Comedy Central. Audio, video 
and text can be streamed at the 
same time, and RealVideo can also 
embed links in its programming. 


Into the Future 
Improving and expanding live 
Webcasting is one of Progres- 
sive’s top priorities. Currently, 
RealVideo allows content part- 
ners to present a variety of live 
material from C-SPAN 
Multimedia Online’s daily 
Webcasts of the House and 
Senate proceedings to ABC 
Online’s coverage of 


Hollywood stars arriving for the 
69th Academy Awards. Though 
the technology isn’t available yet, 
Woodard suggests that a UCLA 
basketball game viewed from a 
home PC in Brooklyn isn’t that far 
off. Progressive hopes RealVideo 
will up the ante on existing video 
quality by offering playback at a 
constant frame rate, which should 
minimize jerky motion and play 
better on the current real-world 
bandwidths of 28.8 to 56 kbps. 
Will Web consumers and 

businesses embrace 
RealVideo, transforming what is 
essentially an Internet novelty 
into a wide-spread communica- 
tions tool? The answer waits to 
be seen and heard. 

—Karen Jones 


first three MDDS- 
equipped planes to 
Japan Airlines. But can 


Everyone s 
s£ Wtnitic 


No doubt game fans remember 
the esteemed Sentors Joseph 
Lieberman (D-CT) and Herbert 
Kohli (D-WI), who called Night Trap 
“child abuse” and helped insti- 
tute the voluntary video-game 
ratings system back in 1993. 
Now they’ve passed judgment on 
the game industry once again, 
announcing the “Ten Least 
Wanted Computer Games” in 
conjuction with The National 
Institute on Media and the 
Family. But hey, don’t take their 
word for it—see what people in 
the game industry have to say 
about the Bottom Ten: 


seat. Enjoy a little in-flight gam- 
bling. You no longer need be 
content merely listening to the 
cockpit’s conversation with the 
air traffic controllers; now you 
can track the flight on your 
screen. Didn’t get a window 
seat? That’s okay—play with the 
remote-control cameras mounted 
on the outside of the plane and 
enjoy the view you wish you had. 
All this luxury—which will be 
installed in coach as well as busi- 
ness class—will be in use next 
year when Boeing delivers the 


CRITICS’ CHOICE VS BIG BROTHER 


CRITICS SAY: 


TITLE PUBLISHER 


Advanced Tactical Fighters Jane’s/EA Buy It (c/net) 


Crusader: No Regret 5o0r5 (GamePro) 


Dagger fall Bethesda 5 of 5 stars 
(NEXT Generation) 


DOOM id/GT 
Duke Nukem 3D 3D Realms/ 
GT Interactive 
MechWarrior 2 Activision Best Game Of The Year 
(PC Entertainment) 


Mortal Kombat 4.5 of 5 (GamePro; MKT) 
Pray for Death Virgin “Buy this game!” 
(Games Domain) 


QUAKE 5-or5 
(GAMECENTER.COM) 
Warcraft II 9.3 out of 10 (GameSpot) 


“One of the alltime greatest 
(PC Gamer) 


A-/Game of the Month 
(PC Games) 


id/GT 
Interactive 


NEWSBITS 


* Gateway 2000’s family-oriented Destination PC system—com- 
plete with 31”’ monitor for living room viewing—was recently 
promoted with a decidedly non-family element: a videotape with 
30 seconds of explicit material. It was unintentional, of course; 
Gateway 2000 says it was a case of sabotage by an employee 
of the video reproduction company. Recipients of the naughty 
tape were instructed to destroy or return the tapes, but if you’re 
just going to throw it away, we'll give you $20.... 


* Still trying to kick that Tetris habit? The recently released 
Tetris Jr. won’t help; it’s a keychain that sells for $10. Measuring 
only an inch by two-and-a-half inches, the game still manages to 
pack in eight skill levels, Russian music and a pause button. A 
million of the units sold in Japan over a three-month period.... 


* Slowly but surely, ex-id bad boy John 
Romero has been building a supergroup 
at his new company, ION Storm. After 
luring Tom Hall (Rise of the Triad, Prey) 
away from 3D Realms and nabbing 7th 
Level’s Jerry O’Flaherty and Todd Porter 
(G-NOME), he was joined by his old id cronies 

Shawn Green and Mike Wilson. ION Storm has also secured a 
deal with Eidos Interactive (Tomb Raider) to distribute its games 
Starting this fall. Three titles are currently in development, and 
the company plans to license the QUAKE engine from id.... 


* “This is a phone? | can’t believe this is a phone....” This sum- 
mer, Sega and Nippon Telegraph & Telephone (NTT) are slated to 
release a videophone for the Saturn. A jointly created adapter for 
the game system will include a microphone and camera; connect 
it to your Saturn and the Saturn to the TV and, wham, instant 
videophone. The unit is expected to retail for under $300. 

* And, Digital Versatile Disc (DVD) players have finally gone on 
sale. Hitachi, Philips, Panasonic, Sony, Denon and Toshiba have 
all promised to produce DVD machines, ranging in price from 
$600 to $1000. Sony, Warner Bros. and New Line will also be 
offering a smattering of their box office hits on DVD, including 
The Mask, Seven, Jumanji, In The Line Of Fire, Mortal Kombat 
and the MTV Unplugged performances of both Tony Bennett and 
Eric Clapton. Sony and Apple are working on home computer 
DVD-ROM drives as well; Apple plans to have them on Macintosh 
computers by 1998. 


Readers can contact “News Port” with comments and stories at news@ddiner.com 
or by mail at News Port, Digital Diner, 643 Bair Island Road, Suite 301, Redwood 


City, CA 94063. Due to the volume of mail, we can’t guarantee personal replies. 
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Whatever charm 
Surrounded that 
electronic child's 
play evaporated 
as the “Tad” 
became a 
high-stakes, 
take-no-prisoners 
industry. 


Soapbox 


NEWS, VIEWS AND CRITICISM STRAIGHT FROM THE INDUSTRY'S 


The Forgotten bamer 


by Peter Main 


Executive Vice President of 
Sales and Marketing 
Nintendo of America 


In the late ’80s, the U.S. video- 
game industry was growing by a 
billion dollars a year. It seemed 
like every magazine in America 
was trying to divine the meaning of 
the “Nintendo Generation,” and 
Nintendo goods accounted for 
more than four of every five dollars 
spent on this amazing boom. 

| trust you'll forgive me, for refer- 
ring to those as “the good old days.” 

Now, of course, it seems that 
everything has changed. Whatever 
charm may have surrounded that 
electronic child’s play evaporated 
as the “fad” became a high- 
stakes, take-no-prisoners industry. 

The Wall Street wizards now 
pore over every spec list and bal- 
ance sheet. Executives move on 
faster than hedgehogs. And the 
titans of the entertainment and 
computing worlds see our busi- 
ness as a driving force in the 
future of their business. As hip 
newcomers to the information 
Super-party, we truly have arrived. 
No matter what your stake in the 
business—if you invent games, 
program games, design games, 
publish games, review games, rent 
games, sell games, resell games, 
underwrite game companies, 
merge game companies or sell off 
the assets of failed game compa- 
nies—there is enough news, 
information and gossip about what 
we all do to keep the modems 
dancing 24 hours a day. 


We've blended bits and bytes 
and margins and market shares 
and polygons and pitches into a 
huge interactive revelry that 
includes just about everyone— 
with one notable exception. 

Because it seems that when the 
invitation list to the next-genera- 
tion bash was drawn up, the one 
name omitted was the player's. 

Off in the corner, somewhat 
stunned by all the light and the 
sound and the fury we've created, 
stands the player. He’s unable to 
clearly distinguish between 
competing claims; uncer- 
tain whether we’ re really 
offering a significantly 
better entertainment 
experience; and unsure 
in any case whether he 
wants to spend the 
dough to get into the game. 

In our rush to know and 
remember so many things, | 
fear we've forgotten about 
the most important thing: 
our customer. 

How else do you explain 


MOUTH. 


you rationalize all of those game 
developers—console and PC— 
sinking in the competitive waters? 

No matter what your business, 
the customer will tell you what's 
wrong and what’s right—if you just 
listen. Long before the business 
world was convinced that the cell 
phone, the VCR and the ATM card 
would become modern-day neces- 
sities, the consumer already knew. 
The consumer also could have told 
us that the Edsel, New Coke and 
the smokeless cigarette weren't 
going to make it, because the con- 
sumer inherently understands the 
real fundamentals. Is your new 
product really needed? Is it worth 
the price? The customer applies 
the cost/value equation as adeptly 
as any economist does...and he 
doesn’t need a computer to figure 
out the answer. 

| don’t know that Nintendo can 
claim that we listen better than 
other companies—but | do know 
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why so many game 
machines already have 
been deep-sixed? How do 
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The customer will tell you what’s wrong and what’s right. 


we try. We print a monthly maga- 
zine that we distribute to our 
customers. We man our sector’s 
largest customer-service call cen- 
ter. We run a dynamic Web site. 
There is nothing novel in any of 
these initiatives. But wnat may be 


different is our perception of them. 


Because we don’t look at them pri- 
marily as information to our 
customers or aS a means of mov- 
ing goods or services. Just the 
opposite. We view them first as 
devices to let our customers talk 
directly to us. 

As we inaugurate a new genera- 
tion of game technology, let me 
Share a few key demands our cus- 
tomers, our game players, are 
passing on to us: 


It’s the Game, Stupid!: Nothing 
new here—technology turns on 
engineers, not game players. It’s 
not what’s in the box, but what 
comes out of it. What applies to 


every other form of entertainment 


also applies to us: Would you go 
to a movie you really didn’t want to 
see just because the theater had 
digital sound? 


Genuine Improvement: The mass 
market insists that games for new 
systems are a clear improvement 
over what gamers have been play- 
ing on their old systems. Such an 
obvious point that everyone says 
they understand it—but most 
can't honestly apply to their own 
products. It’s only natural to 
believe after all the hours and all 
the dollars that your new product 
is better than any other one ever 
created. But that doesn’t matter— 
what does the player believe? It’s 
shocking how many times you pop 
in a next-generation title only to 
hear the response, “...looks just 
like a 16-bit game.” 


Instant Impact: Unfortunately, it’s 
not even enough that your game is 
better. To the mass audience, it’s 
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got to look and feel 
better within the first 
few seconds it’s on 
the screen. If not, it’s 
sayonara. That’s the 
price we pay as an 
industry for flooding 
the market with so 
many mediocre games 
that we promised 
would be different. 
Although there’s still a 
lot to be said for 
gameplay depth and 
hidden levels, they’re 
of no value if the 
player never buys the 
game or the system to 
find out. 
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Customization: For 
years, we’ve received 


Nintendo’s 
Gateway system 
reaches the often- 


ignored airborne 


calls and letters from 
players saying in one 
way or another, “You 
know, this game would have been 
better if you’d made it different.” 
The suggested change may have 
been the way the character looks, 
how challenges are overcome or 
when the story ends. In so many 
words, we've always answered 
that the technology just wouldn’t 
allow for whatever was being 
requested. But the truth of the 
matter is that there are now, or 
soon will be, ways for the player to 
invent his own game—and we’d 
better deliver. 


consumer. 


Price: Finally, let’s imagine you 
can deliver all of the above: A 
game that is clearly and dramati- 
cally the best ever made, 
packaged with the hottest video- 
game console ever conceived. 
It’s so good, in fact, that it will 
easily command, say, $400 at 
retail. No problem? No chance! 
For the past ten years, America 
has set the mass-market price of 
video-game consoles at sub- 
$200, and nothing you can do is 
going to change that. 


| said at the outset 
that it seems that 
everything has 
changed. But when it comes to 
these fundamentals, there really 
isn’t much difference at all. 
Hanging with the high-tech and 
Hollywood types may have turned 
our heads, but we don’t have the 
luxury of producing “flops” at the 
box office which can make up 
their losses in rental, direct 
sales or international distribu- 
tion. We can’t sell the majority of 
our software bundled with hard- 
ware and still make a living. 

In the end, the key is still sepa 
rating the games that are winners 
from those that are failed imita- 
tions of their predecessors. 

And if you’re having trouble 
telling the difference, you just 
may want to ask the people you 
want to buy them. They know. 


Peter Main has been with Nintendo of 
America Inc. since 1987. He directs all 
sales and marketing activities for the 
Nintendo 64, the Super Nintendo Entertain— 
ment System, game paks, peripherals and 
Game Boy products in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Latin America. 


“Soapbox” turns a piece of the magazine over to the people behind the desks in the digital-entertainment industry. It’s some qualified comment on current events, and 


future trends from the people in a position to know—and do something about it. If you have a comment for a “Soapbox” writer or the name of someone you'd like to 


see write one, drop us a note to soapbox@ddiner.com or by mail to “Soapbox,” 643 Bair Island Rd., Suite 301, Redwood City, CA 94063. 
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Might and Magic 


SECRET. OF: TRE INNER SANCTUM 


COMPUTER ROLE PLAYING GAME OF THE YEAR - 1986 


Might «0. Magic [] 


GATES TO ANOTHER WORLD 


COMPUTER ROLE PLAYING GAME OF THE YEAR - 1988 


Might ona Magic [I] 


ISLES OF TERRA 


COMPUTER ROLE PLAYING GAME OF THE YEAR - 1991 


Might oa Magic TV 


CLOUDS OF XEEN 


COMPUTER ROLE PLAYING GAME OF THE YEAR - 1992 


Might and Magic V 


DARKSIDOE OF ALLEN 


COMPUTER ROLE PLAYING GAME OF THE YEAR - 1993 


RATING PENDING 


ONTENT RATED BY 
SRB 


Might and Magic Vj 


THE MANDATE OF HEAVEN 


THE NEXT CHAPTER 
IN THE AWARD WINNING SERIES. 


COMING SOON. 


NEW WORLD COMPUTING 


A Division Of The 3D0 Company 


1-800-251-9653 
d ¢ omputing if go, and Migt d Magic are trademark md/or istere 


New World Computing, the New Wort it an 


ONLINE SITES 


Hot Spots 


WorRLD WIDE WEB SITES THAT PROVE WELL WORTH THEIR LOADING TIMES. 


20 


What would 
you get if you 
described a 
Web site in 
only one 
word? 


sandra Eddy 


goes ona 
keyword 


search to 
Sum it all up. 


by Sandra E. Eddy 


When | was a child, | used to do 


homework on the living room floor. 


With a dictionary on one side and 
my schoolbooks on the other, | 
looked up every word | didn’t 
know—some naughty and some 
nice. Unfortunately, none of the 
indecent words were in our Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, thus leading 
to my current hesitation to 
speak any taboo word. 


As a result of my neverending |} 


quest for knowledge, most of 
the hot spots in this column 
are the result of an experi- 
ment using particular 
keywords—but not the bad 
ones (I’m still blocked)—and 
the AltaVista search engine 
(http: / /altavista. 
digital.com). 


From Bad 
to Worst 


Searching for the word worst 
resulted in a couple of worthwhile 
hits, like the Top Ten Worst Meth- 
ods of Transportation from 
Christian’s and Scott’s Interac- 
tive Top Ten List (http:// 
downtime.stanford.edu/topten), 


Top Ten Worst Methods of Transportation 


10 Paper Airplane (CKF IV (WVU!)}, VoRTeX) 

Rumble seat on a came! (Maurice) 
8 Slothsled team (Alex Brown, The Manatee) 
7 Merry - Go - Round (Cahill) 
6 Continental Drifting (TheDugman@aol.com, Beelzebub) 
Dogsled being pulled by dogs with dysentery (Sandy 1) 
Catapault (Rich Seidner, Marc (beland@upei.ca), Bob Clemmons) 
Luge-pooling (TheDugman@aol com) 
Galloping Stags (GuildMaster Arrataz) 


The back of a porcupine (Jordan) 


Ten List. 


which has been going strong since 
1995. Participating visitors create 
each week’s list for a new topic. 


Recent examples include Top Ten 

Things to Do While in an Elevator, 

Top Ten Signs You've Married an 
Alien and Top Ten Rejected Nike 


~ Slogans. Don't worry about miss- 


ing gems from the past; 


: Christian and Scott save their old 


lists at http: //dowr 


The best of the time.stanford.edu/ 
worst from the topten /old /oldiist. 
Interactive Top htmi 


Wiring 
to the Weir 


According to AltaVista, weird is 
found in about 144,950 Web docu- 
ments—a truly amazing count. | 
Many of these are now-defunct stu- 
dent pages. More than | would have 
imagined, however, are devoted to 
“Weird Al” Yankovic, the musician 
who adapts music lyrics in clever 
ways, usually parodying current 
themes of popular culture. For 


Even kindly but informed nerds and geeks can have a laugh or two. 


example, W.E.I.R.D. (http:// 
allamermusic.com), “Weird Al’s” 
official Web page from his record 
company, features a Wiredlike 
cover and links to a variety of 
pages: audio and video clips, a 
biography and a list of other “Weird 
Al” sites. At http: / /allamermusic. 
com/weirdal/video_clips.html, you 
can download .mov files, .avi files 
or .aiff and .wav sound files. These 
pages are extremely slow to load, 
however, so you have to be v-e-ry 
patient or visit these pages on off 
hours. If you’re a fan, though, it’s 
worth the wait. 

You can find weird stories from 
around the world at Fortean 


Go from one extreme to the other 


with the keyword ridiculous 


The Fortean Times 
“explores the wild 
frontiers between the 


known and the unknown.” 


Times Online (http://www. 
forteantimes.com), the journal of 
Strange phenomena. Go to the 
Full Index (http://www.fortean- 
times.com/artic/fullind.htm) of 
recent issues to read articles 
such as “Dark Side of the Moon 
Landings—Did NASA fake the 


Apollo shots?”, “Why you are Mar- 


tian scum!” and “Brazil goes nuts 
over aliens.” Fortean Times also 
provides very short stories, like 
the following: 

“Wang Biao, a young peasant 
from northeastern China, ate 
more than 1,800 live poisonous 
Snakes over two years to cure 
himself of convul- 
sions. The cure was 
| effective, but by 
then Wang had 
* | become addicted to 

snakes and needed 
to swallow one 
before every meal.” 
Fortean Times, 
founded in 1973, 
continues the 
research tradition 


of the ever-skeptical Charles Fort, 
who speculated on the possibility 
of visitors from outer space and 
coined the term teleportation. 

The next try was the keyword 
ignorant. The best page of the lot 
was Beau Hargis’ Blindly Ignorant 
Computer Users (http://www. 
libby.org/~beauh/Hate.Microsoft 
/ Other /ignorant.users.html), 
which provides computer elitists 
with plenty of ammunition to sneer 
at computer novices and other illit- 
erates. Even kindly but informed 
nerds and geeks can have a laugh 
or two at the newbies’ expense. 
For example: “Every now and 
then, when users work on docu- 
ments on multiple disks, the 
Macs will tell them to insert their 
other disk. And sometimes, you 
get to catch people trying to put 
two disks in the same drive at 
the same time.” 


Righteous 
ghieously 
Ridiculous 

A search using the keyword ridicu- 
lous resulted in The Official 
“Bottom 95% of Sites on the 
Web” Site (http://www. dar- 
mouth. edu/~jaundice/ 
bottom95), which is the 
antithesis of the Top 5% 
rating from The Point Survey 
(http://www.pointcom.com). |n 
other words, if your site earns a 
Top 5% rating, you cannot possibly 
get a Bottom 95% rating and its 
Official Bottom icon, which is _ 
much better looking than those for 
other Web awards. In existence 
since September 1995, this site 
listed 665 links at press time. Ben 
Guaraldi, Mike Baulescu and Ben- 
jamin Hill have virtually millions of 
pages to go before they list all 


: ie: ‘OTTOM 


95% at the bottom of the Web. So 
many candidates, so little time. 
“Nakdar nakoul ezjaj ou ma you- 
jaach” is the Algerian Arabic 
translation of “I can eat glass, it 
doesn't hurt me.” This is an exam- 
ple of the | Can Eat Glass Project 
(http: / /fas-www.harvard.edu/ 
~emollick/giass.html), the fea- 
tured ridiculous site the day | 
visited From the Ridiculous to the 
Sublime (http://ccla.com/~bross 
/tidsub.htm), which presents new 
ridiculous and sublime sites each 
week. If you can’t get enough of | 
these two extremes, you can also 
browse through archives of past 
selections. Sad to say, many 
ridiculous sites include crass and 
tasteless commercial presenta- 
tions. For example, the Killer 
Fonts site (http://www.killer- 
fonts.com) sells fonts based on 
infamous criminals, such as Jack 
the Ripper, John Dillinger and Lee 
Harvey Oswald. Also listed is 
The lilustrated Guide to Crackers 
(http://www. netusa.net/ 
~ell/ cstuff), which is surprisingly 
good looking and incredibly 
detailed. But be warned: All the 
: pages at this site 
] load exceedingly 
j slowly. 
Senator Jesse 
© Helms is known for 
> his...uh, unique out- 
~~ look on life, morality 
and politics. 
The World According to Helms 
(http: //www.nando.net/ 
sproject/jesse/helms.html) 
is a collection of quotes, pho- 
tographs and cartoons compiled 
by The Nando Times, an online 
source for news, sports informa- 
tion and much more. Note: This 
site is very busy, making it impos- 
sible to access at times. 
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The Ridiculous and the Sublime 
site (http://www.smartlink. 
net/~hiller/pgr&s.htm) is com- 
posed of three sections, each 
one growing more ridiculous 
and strange as you head 
toward the bottom of the page. 
Starting out are links to gov- 
ernment pages (at the bottom 
of which is the aforementioned 
The World According to Helms 
site). Following that is a sec- 
tion called “Paranormal and 
the Bizarre,” which emphasizes 
UFOs, fringe science, obituar- 
ies and more. At the bottom of 
the page is “Strange Home 
Pages,” which features sites 
that have either died or moved, 
including the critically 
acclaimed The Useless Pages 
(now at http://www. 
go2net.com/internet/useless) 
and Josh’s Sanctum (see the 
index at http://www.sanctum. 
com.au/ josh/index), an Aus- 
tralian directory of sites. By the 
way, Josh’s Sanctum looks big 
at first, but most pages consist 
of a single, though usually 
notable link. 


* Puttin’ on the Ritz: 
The Illustrated 
Guide to Crackers 
is a snack lover’s 
paradise. 


Chips Annoy 


With the keyword annoying, | hit the 
best source of sites. Perhaps the 
most annoying of all was Anthony’s 
Most Annoying of the Web! page 
(http://www.interpow.net/ 
~anthony/annoying.html), which 
has all the defects of a particularly 
bad Web page—both graphically 
and textually—but, surprisingly 
enough, has won numerous 
awards. On the home page—accu- 
rately known as The Main 
Annoyance—the graphic is pur- 
posely out of focus, the background 
is exceedingly busy and the author 
has made sure that all the y’s on 
the page blink—the worst annoy- 
ance to those of us who hate 
Netscape’s <BLINK> extension. 
Anthony doesn’t stop with his own 
page, either: On the Present Annoy- 
ance page, he presents other 
annoying sites and keeps an 
archive of past sites on the Past 
Annoyance page, dating back to 
June 1995. Be sure to visit, but 
don’t stay too long, if you know 
what’s good for you. 
Paul V. Burdulis, who runs 
Beaker’s World (http:// 
—~, Wwww.nh. ultranet.com/ 
~paullei1 /index.html), is 
AL the kind of warped indi- 


Major Morals: 
Jesse Helms 
sounds off 


on the Web. 


Drum on every available surface. 


Sing the Batman theme incessantly. 


Ask 800 operators for dates. 


vidual who spends too much time 
locating pages like Random, Dis- 
organized Quotes (http:// www. 
nh.ultranet.com/ ~paulle1/ 
somefunn.htmil), which contains 
quotations such as A. Whitney 
Brown’s, “| am not a vegetarian 
because | love animals; | ama 
vegetarian because | hate plants.” 
While you’re here, also browse 
through How to Be Annoying 
(http: //www.nh.ultranet.com/ 
~paulle1/fwannoy. html), which is 
one of the many copies 
of a list of imaginative 
and generally funny wy 
ae | 
things to do to vex oth- 
ers. A slightly different 
and longer version is 
101 Ways to Be Annoy- 
ing (http: //matia. 
stanford.edu/~pinto/ 
annoying.html). 

If you’re on a diet but 
still like to order pizza (to 
keep your pizza chops, So 
to speak), visit the award-winning 
Internet Pizza Server (http://www. 
ecst.csuchico.edu/~plzza), which 
came my way when | searched for 
silly sites. Along with the traditional 
pizza toppings, you can select 
delectable items like eyeballs, fin- 
gers, kittens, beetles, sporting 
goods and hardware (not computer 
hardware, mind you, but items like 
nuts, bolts and screws). And 
because the authors apparently 
think that green M&Ms are aphro- 
disiacs, they’re options, too. When 
your order arrives onscreen, you 


How To Be Annoying 


Adjust the tint on your tv so that all the people are green 
and insist to others that you "like it that way". 


Staple papers in the middle of the page. 


have six to 
nine minutes 
to savor it 
before it self- 
destructs. 
Unfortunately, 
the authors 
have not been 
able to mas- 
ter the ability 
to transmit 
the distinc- 
tive pizza smell to my PC. 
BritSpeak (http://pages. 
prodigy.com/NY/NYC/britspk/ 
main.html) is a dictionary that not 
only translates British English into 
American English (and vice versa), 
but also provides other British- 
related resources. The dictionary 
is very useful for those who know 
that British football is American 
soccer, but might not understand 
what a Brit means when he says 
that his Aunt Dotty is dotty (feeble- 


BritSpeak 


Phrase of the Fortnight 


A noteworthy British English word or phrase newly posted every fortnight or so 4 | 


Throw a Wobbly 


To throw a wobbly 1s to become very upset and angry My boss threw a wobbly 
when she found I'd got the figures all wrong. 


| say, old chap, where 


did you learn to speak English? 


minded) or that he flogs (sells) 
lorries (trucks). Here, you can also 
review words that have completely 
different cultural interpretations. 
For example, the meanings for the 
word “bomb” are as far apart as 
they can be: In the United King- 
dom, it means “great success;” in 
the United States, it’s a big fail- 
ure—although current American 
Slang is sliding toward a positive 
meaning, too. This mostly text site 
also includes many links to other 
British pages, including govern- 
ment links, a guide to London and 


a Tube (Subway) Journey Planner. 
In addition to the vocabulary 
discrepancies between Americans 

and Brits, their senses of 
humor—cr is that humour?—also 
seem to have separate spins. 
Thanks to Monty Python, we can 
appreciate the Dubious Achieve- 
ment Awards—British Division 
(http: //talon.colorado.edu/~ben- 
netta/humor/ stupid), which tops 
a long, plain page of humorous 
and weird facts. Great Britain’s 
Sunday Express newspaper, for 
example, gives the Tortoise Tro- 
phy to British Rail, “which 
ingeniously solved the problem 
of lateness in the Inter- 
City express train 
service by redefin- 
ing ‘on time’ to 
include trains 
arriving within 
one hour of 
schedule” 
(some Ameri- 
can airlines 
might benefit — 
from this philoso- 
phy). The Rubber 
Cushion was awarded 
to one John Bloor, “who 
mistook a tube of superglue 
for his hemorrhoid cream and 


glued his buttocks together.” 
Dubious indeed. 


bet Your hicks 
on Route bb 


While conducting my keyword 
searches, | found some interest- 
ing sites that weren't ridiculous, 
silly, annoying or weird. For exam- 
ple, Route 66 (http://route66. 
netvision.be) proves that the Web 
is truly international: From 
Belgium, Swa Frantzen has 


Virtual pizza: 
You can order it 
but you can't 
eat it. 


provided all types of 
information about 
the famous highway 
that was the main 
route between 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
in the early days of car 
travel—before the Interstate 
highway system was con- 
structed. The center- piece 
of this excellent three-frame 
site is a page that shows the cur- 
rent complete route and offers 
links to maps and detailed infor- 
mation about the states, cities 
and attractions along the way. 
Once you go to a state page, click 
on the image map to go to a partic- 
ular city on the route. Since a 
single page is 
devoted to the 
route in each 
state, the cho- 
sen city is just 
the current 
milepost; you 
can scroll up 
to the first 
city or down 
to the last 
city in that 
state and 
stop along 
the way. Nill 

Every page has detailed infor- 
mation about the route, 
including road conditions and 
changes to the route through the 
years (even the many parts that 
have disappeared due to the 
Interstates), complete direc- 
tions, mileage, hotels and 
motels, restaurants and inter- 
esting landmarks. 

While you’re visiting Route 66, 
be sure to look at some of the 
author’s related pages, espe- 
cially the up-to-date calendar of 
events, as well as the publica- 
tions and merchandise pages. 


The Fluis 
Chronicles 


When Barry Willis, a Digital Diner 
reader, asked me to review his 
site, | was prepared for the worst. 
Instead, visiting The Strange Case 
of the Lost Elvis Diaries (http:// 
home.mem.net/~welk/elvisdi- 
aries.html) was both fun and 
refreshing. The design, presenta- 
tion and writing are outstanding. 
This adventure- and humor-filled 
mystery tells about reporter Jeff 
Parrish’s search for Elvis’ lost 
journals, as well as his encoun- 
ters with many characters along 
the way. The book is composed of 
16 chapters—each on its own 


They ava 


page—with titles such as “That’s 
an Artifact, Jack,” “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Jelly Donuts” 
and “Godfather Knows Best.” Be 
Sure to read every page at this 
high-quality site. 


Sandra E. Eddy’s newest book, 
HTML in Plain English (MIS:Press), 
is a concise standard reference for 
HTML 3.2 tags, Netscape extensions 
and Microsoft extensions. 


If you have any cool sites you'd like to submit to “Hot Spots,” e-mail them to hotspots@ddiner.com or mail to “Hot Spots,” 643 Bair Island Road, Suite 301, Redwood 


City, CA 94063. If it’s published you'll win a D2 gift. Be sure to include your name and address. 
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The glitz, the glamour...the video games? Steven Spielberg’s latest entertainment venture, 


A wildly decorated location: 
Modern techno meets the retro- 
funk trendiness du jour. A curious 
public stands behind barriers 
across the street, which has been 
closed to traffic by the local 
police. Paparazzi mill around the 
entrance with their photographic 
weapons at the ready. Limos drive 
up to the flash of cameras, letting 
out celebrities armed with smiles, 
dark glasses and sound bites. 
Bouncers work the door, making 
sure only those with invitations 
cross the threshold into the party, 
which is carried live on MTV. 


A high-profile movie premiere in 
Hollywood or New York? Or an 
awards show—maybe the 
Oscars? Emmys? Grammys? 
Perhaps the opening of another 
Hard Rock Cafe? 

Uh, would you believe an arcade 
opening in Seattle? 


Are You Game? 
But this isn’t just any arcade. It’s 
GameWorks, a brainchild of 
DreamWorks SKG, Sega Enter- 
prises and Universal Studios. 
Combining digital entertainment 
with theme-park pizzazz, Game- 
Works is a high-tech playground 
for all ages, offering up such fare 
as the latest games, music, 
microbrews and cyberchat in 
a high-energy setting. With 
locations opening in Las Vegas 
and near Los Angeles by this 
summer, GameWorks is well 
on its way to a goal of more 


od than 100 locations by 

Sophisticated games 
like WaveRunner 
aren’t cheap, but 


the year 2002. 
To show off its concept, 
the DreamWorks trio of 


they are fun. 


Steven Spielberg, 


bamelWorks. opened with a star-studded gala. 


Digital Diner was there. 


| Jeffrey Katzenberg and David 
Geffen had to make the Seattle 

B premiere a glamfest. The celebrity 
f guest list included the likes of The 
_ XFiles’ Gillian Anderson, Will 


Smith, Soundgarden’s Chris 
Cornell and the richest man in the 
world, Bill Gates. MTV hosting a 
party with live performances by 
Coolio and Beck didn’t hurt either. 


Old Meets New 


Money carries little weight at 
GameWorks: Cash and tokens 
have been replaced by a “smart 
card,” GameWorks’ personalized 
debit card that does all the count- 
ing for you. Games cost on 
average between 75 cents and 
$4.00 per play, and the card 
makes it easier to spend without 
guilt or even awareness. The 
cards can be used anywhere—for 
games, time at the cyber café, 
food and souvenirs (one D2 editor 
scored an authentic Charlie’s 
Angels pinball backglass). 
Classic games such as Pac- 


Man, Centipede and Donkey Kong — 


still only cost a quarter (even at 
GameWorks), while ride-on simula- 
tor games like Alpine Surfer and 
Indy 500 are there for the taking, 
too. Traditionalists may opt for 
skee ball, air hockey or pinball. 
The GameWorks gurus put their 
thinking caps on to come up with 
some truly unique fare. One exam- 
ple is Vertical Reality, which takes 
literally to a new level. Four play- 
ers sit in seats equipped with 
joysticks. As each gamer dis- 
patches enough foes on the 
gigantic screen in front of him, 
he’s lifted up to the next screen to 
take on the next stage; get hit and 
you drop down a screen. Beat Mr. 


Big on the top tier and enjoy a wild 
24-foot freefall back down, 
GameArc, meanwhile, enables 

up to eight gamers to compete 
against each other on multiplayer 
PC games, such as Descent Il, 
using state-of-the-art gaming sta- 
tions, complete with a big-screen 
display, high-performance 
controllers and thumping audio. 


Sip & Surf 


Naturally, GameWorks gives you 
the opportunity to refuel at a 
number of snack counters, 
including Starbucks and the 
Rejuvenation Station, where 
you'll find caffeine-enriched 
bottled water. 

Comfy chairs with 


laptops mounted @{ 4 '1 CA 


on extension 


arms pepper the 
cyber café, where you 
can e-mail or chat up 
your neighbor 
or others 
within 
GameWorks’ 
network of 


> 
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accounts. Access 
to the Web is 
pricey at 12 cents per minute, 
and if you want to surf, you can 
only view sites that are hand- 
picked by GameWorks. 

Calling GameWorks an arcade 
is a bit of an understatement, 
given the wealth of other offer- 
ings on hand. But as the arcade 
market goes through a slow 
period—some would say a death 
rattle—will the chain revitalize the 
concept of the arcade as a social 
venue? With GameWorks’ aggres- 
Sive strategy, it’s unlikely that 
we'll have to wait long to find out. 
—Stefani Eads and Andy Eddy 
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—CompPuTER GAMING WonrLb, us / Four Srais 


“War Wind will please real-time strategy gamers to no end.” 


—Happy Puppy 


“War Wind belongs to a holy place set aside for those 
once-in-a-blue-moon games that utterly redefine 
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what players expect.” 
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A MINDSCAPE”® COMPANY 


—CompPuTER GAMING Worip, UK / Five Stars 


Developed by DreamForge Intertainment. WAR WIND is a trademark of Strategic Simulations, Inc., a Mindscape Company. 
Windows is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. ©1996 Strategic Simulations, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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By Hugh Sterbakov 


Think you've got what it takes to be a Starfleet officer? Interplay’s 
long-awaited simulator will put you through the Academy paces. 


These are the trials of the Starfleet Cadet, circa the 23rd century: Fumble Country, when the Enterprise-A is still in action and the Klingons are still the 


your way through the courseload, including starship flight simulations that enemy. You jump into the fray as a cadet named David Forrester, whose father 
would rattle Vulcan nerves, help famous Starfleet officers Hikaru Sulu, Pavel __ was killed during an incursion with Klingons. 


_ Chekov or even James T. Kirk himself on assignments...and try not to The actual simulator is similar to the one shown in the “Kobayashi 


crash the Enterprise. Curious to see if you're Starfleet Academy mater- Maru” scenario in Star Trek I: The Wrath of Khan. For those who may have 
% lal’? Buckle up, because Interplay’s looking for a few good cadets. blocked Ricardo Montalban’s prosthetic chest from their already troubled 
y : . ° . ° psyche, this involves you taking the captain’s chair on an Earthbound 
2 oO Simulation: The Final Frontier replica bridge with a real crew and fake scenarios. “You'll fly 29 missions, 
we > Three years in the making, Starfleet Academy combines the ranging from the scientific to the diplomatic, to kick the crap out of the 
bee space-combat simulation action of TIE Fighter and Wing Klingons,” Buchert explains. “There are both stories created for the 


, Commander with the full-motion video 
F, adventure sequences found in Star 
Trek: Klingon. Rusty Buchert, 
| the producer of Starfleet 
d Academy (an in-house 
| project for Interplay), 
previously worked 

s on Star Trek: 

=e Judgment Rites and 
Descent and says the 


game and classic [TV] encounters like ‘The Balance of 
Terror,’ the episode that featured the first con- 
frontation with the Romulans in over 50 
years. We've also got one based on 
Wrath of Khan, where Khan takes over 
a Space station and kidnaps the crew, 
and we've got the ‘Kobayashi Maru,’ 
the no-win scenario.” Of course, 
Captain Kirk found a way to beat the 
cin WO, AB “Kobayashi Maru,” so, as Kirk him- 
an Be goalis to take the ‘ eatin ag self might say, there are 
ae flight-sim genre where it’s : ” BS | always...possibilities. 


never gone before. 
H Veteran Crew 


: “In the past, we’ve done two 
y other Star Trek games, 25th Anniversary Adding more than just a touch of “realism” to the 
y and Judgment Rites, which were adventure games project, William Shatner, George Takei and Walter Koenig 
with flight-sim parts to them,” says Buchert from his reprise their roles of Kirk, Sulu and Chekov, respectively, dur- 
cramped office in Irvine, California, “but we discov- ing the game's adventure sequences. Players become 
ered that adventure gamers hate having arcade Chekov’s computer lab assistant to help him design special 
simulator missions. Sulu is in charge of the Corps of 


sequences, and flight-sim people wanted more of a 
Cadets, teaching the finer points of flying, as well as 


true simulator, so we decided to separate the parts 
completely. So here, you have the real-time 3-D stuff, instructing the player on how to carry out starship Strategy 
which is the sim missions, and ‘my life as a cadet,’ the and tactics, obey the prime directive and live up to 
full-motion video adventure sequences.” Starfleet’s high code of conduct. He’s also in charge of disci- 
The setting is Starfleet pline, so not only do you receive lectures, you get them in 
Headquarters, located in that impossibly deep voice. 
the Presidio, San Kirk, meanwhile, offers a seminar on command at the 
Francisco, in the 23rd cen- Academy Officer’s school. You can learn directly from the 
coolest man ever to wear a Starfleet uniform in a series of 
interactive conversations in which you can ask about being 
captain of a starship, fighting Klingons, outsmarting aliens, 
managing an unpredictable crew and even breaking 
Starfleet rules. (Who, Kirk? Never.) If you play your cards 


Your ship? The legendary 
Enterprise (to the left). 
Your tutors? Sulu (George 
tury. Specifically, it takes Takei) and Chekov (Walter 

place between the events Koenig) (left). 
of Star Trek V: The Final Your helm? A rendered 
Frontier and Star Trek VI: SL eat Srorernp A AUONE). 


The Undiscovered 
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KEEP ON TREKKIN’ 


Recent games and multimedia titles from the Trek universe include: 


* Star Trek: The Next Generation: A Final Unity (PC)—Another quest- 
type Trek game—the first with the Next Gen crew—that suffered from a 


cumbersome interface. 


* Star Trek: Deep Space Nine: Harbinger (PC & Mac)—A murder mys- 
tery starring the cast of DSY...why don't they investigate their writers’ 


imaginations? 


* Star Trek: The Next Generation Interactive Technical Manual (Mac & 
Windows)—For those of us who need to understand. 


* Star Trek Omnipedia (Windows & Mac)—A guide to every episode of 


all series Trek, with updates en route. 


* Star Trek: Klingon (Windows & Mac)—An interactive movie, short on 
the interaction, long on the boredom. But it teaches you the useful lan- 


guage of Klingon.... 


* Star Trek: Borg (Windows 95 & Mac)—The sequel to Klingon fea- 
tures John De Lancie as Q, leading you on a trip inside the Borg hive. 


Upcoming games: 


* Star Trek Generations (Windows 95)—A quest-type game from 
Spectrum HoloByte. Yeah, the movie’s two years old...got a problem with 


that? 


* Star Trek: Voyager (Windows 95)—A third-person quest game from 
Virgin Interactive, where you guide the Voyager crew through their paces 
but don’t ever control any of them...like the writers do. Virgin Interactive 
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right and set yourself apart from the 
ranks, Kirk will take an active inter- 
est in your career, even helping you 
launch a project that could lead to 
first contact with a new lifeform. 

The interactive movie segments 
take place between the flight-simula- 
tor missions. As David Forrester, you 
return to your quarters and open 
your journal, which begins the film, 
containing between four and eight 
branches (options) per sequence. 
“We wanted the player to feel like 
they were really a part of the story,” 
Buchert explains, “as opposed to 
other games where you have five 
minutes of film, one branch, then 
another five minutes, and it’s basi- 
cally just like watching a movie; 
there’s no real interactivity. 

“The people are being rendered 
as part of the environment,” 
Buchert continues, “so that they’re 
casting shadows on their surround- 
ings, as well as having shadows 
cast on them. The overall idea is to 
try to make them look like they 
belong on a 3-D set, as opposed to 
the usual cookie-cutter look.” The 
result certainly appears to be a suc- 
cess; | caught a quick snippet of 
Shatner footage, which looked like a 
huge set piece, not the cut-and- 
pasted superimposition common to 
full-motion video (FMV). | tried not to 
shed a tear at seeing Shatner back 
in uniform. 

The high production values are 
rounded out with makeup by 
Michael Westmore, who has worked 
on all three 24th century series, 
and music by 
Dennis McCarthy, 
who composed 
the music for 
Next 
Generation 
and Deep 
Space Nine. 

With vets like 

these onboard, 

there's no ?’ 

mystery why | / ia 
Starfleet 
Academy 

will feel so 

familiar to 
Trekkers. 


Those Jamn 
hlingons 


The FMV sequences not only 
develop your character and advance 
the main story, but also impact the 
flight-sim missions. “Command, of 
course, is not just being able to 
bark around orders on the bridge,” 
Buchert says, “so you'll need to 
deal with personality problems and 
whatever conflicts may arise. Every 
decision you make has an impact 
on your crew, and that will affect 
how they behave on the missions.” 

During the course of the missions, 
news filters through the academy of 
some mysterious incidents involving 
the Federation and Klingon Empire. 
Anti-Klingon sentiment rises, challeng- 
ing Forrester’s objectivity and forcing 
you to make some difficult choices 
during simulations with the Klingons. 

As the tension rises, you’re brought 
in to run through simulations of the 
skirmishes because Starfleet hopes 
the cadets can view these mysteries 
with a fresh perspective. 


ship shape. 

One of the most exciting prospects 
of Starfleet Academy for those of US” | 
who’ve honestly tried the Vulcan , 
nerve pinch just once, is the inclu- 
sion of brand new starships. Jim 
Martin, artist for Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine (and currently working on 
Starship Troopers and Alien: 
Resurrection), was tapped to create 
these new vessels, including a 


“missing link” Romulan ship, a step 
between the original series starship 
and the Warbird from Star Trek: The 
Next Generation. There's also a 
really cool new Klingon starbase, a 
Gorn cruiser and ships for the new 
races encountered during the game. 

You'll fly sims in four different 
ship classes: the Oberth science 
vessel, the Miranda light cruiser 
(the science vessel as seen in 
Wrath of Khan), the Constitution 
class cruiser (Enterprise’s class) 
and the Excelsior class heavy 
cruiser (Sulu’s ship in Trek VI). 
You'll compete against the best the 
_ classic-movie-era Trek has to offer, 
including the famous Klingon Bird 
of Prey and Romulan Warbird. 

The flight-sim graphics, with no 
3-D acceleration hardware, look 


great. Through texture-mapped poly- 


gons and all that other fancy 
gobbledygook, the ships look and 
move extremely similar to the mod- 
els in the films. There’s even a 
special transparent texture map 
employed to get the cloaking 
devices to work perfectly so that 
the ships phase in and out with a 
wobbly effect and refract light from 
the background. The most impres- 
sive aspect of the game, however, 
is the sound effects, which are 
reproduced perfectly from the 
films, complete with that signature 
sound of the photon torpedoes fir- 
ing. Even the shield-bouncing effect 
works perfectly, so the shield 
becomes visible when it takes fire. 
Everything is faithful, which as we 
all know, Trekkers simply demand. 


Ipen Hailing 
Frequencies 


“The gameplay during the flight sim- 
ulations is comparable [to] X-Wing, 
TIE Fighter or Wing Commander,” 
Buchert says, taking aim at a ghost 
Bird of Prey to demonstrate the tar- 
geting interface, “but it’s a bit 
Slower and more tactical. In those 
games, you pretty much just fly 
head-to-head dogfighting and that'll 
be it. Here, you're going to have to 
judge your response based on your 
opponent. If you take a Constitution- 
class vessel and go head-to-head 
with the Klingon advanced 
cruiser—which is their Super new 
ship we created, their answer to 
the Exce/sior—well then, forget it. 
They'll wipe the floor with you. So 
it's time for diplomacy. | mean, 
when have you ever seen an 


“We spent a 
year and a halt 
developing 
our Al engine, 
and It’s pretty 
damn vicious.” 


encounter on any type of Trek 
where someone did not hail 
somebody else?” 

“We spent a year and a half devel- 
oping our Al engine, and it’s pretty 
damn vicious,” Buchert beams. 
“Each of the ships has its own per- 
sonality and flight style.” After 
programming the ships with “learn- 
ing intelligence,” the team set the 
(keep going, page 107) 


(From top right) 
The new Romulan cruiser, 
on paper; The old one, in battle 
(middle); and the blueprint of a 
floating Klingon home away from 
home (bottom). (Left) Eager 


cadets on the set with live 
segment director Martin Denning. 


Green’s birth is a new chapter in the fledgling art of creating 
detailed but subtle character animation on a computer. 


here are two things you 
can usually count on see- 
ing during a Super Bowl 
telecast: a boring football 
game and cool commer- . 
cials. Since advertisers 


candy shell color. Her birth (the little lady flirts 
with the red and yellow M&Ms, jousts with 

Dennis Miller on a TV talk show and later gets 
rough with Miller when he gets fresh) is a new 
chapter in the fledgling art of creating detailed 
but subtle character animation on a computer. 


Lharacters ot 
the Short-Form Variety 


That art was obviously advanced by Pixar's dig- 
ital wizards with their effort on 
Disney’s Toy Story feature 

film, but in the world of short- 
form animation, such work is 
only now starting to make 
waves, and thus it is fitting 
that the M&Ms are creations 
of Will Vinton Studios. The 
Vinton shop is best known for 


routinely shell out mind- 
numbing chunks of change 
to the network broadcast- 
ing the game each year in order to inject their 
products into the consumer consciousness, it 
makes sense that they attempt to 
make their spots as memorable as 
possible. In recent years, that has 
often meant performing some of the 
animation industry’s most delicate 
and impressive digital artistry for 
various types of spots to launch 
major new advertising initiatives. 
This year’s Super Bowl slightly 
deviated from this model only in the 
sense that the game itself actually 
was mildly entertaining. But the digi- 
tal hawking of wares during 
commercial breaks continued 
unabated. Among the spots that 
debuted during the contest were new 
installments in the ongoing adven- 
tures of those wacky M&Ms from 
Mars Candy, conceived by ad agency 
BBDO in New York and animated by 
Will Vinton Studios of Portland, 
Oregon. The M&M campaign, which 
was born in September of 1995 
when Mars introduced the blue M&M 
having a chat with Wings star Steven M&M project fueled the 


: The Making of an M&M 
Weber, and later, with B.B. King, has growth of our. department,” 


become an important industry devel- says Matthew Brenner, direc- 
opment on several levels, and not dé Th b : {| = : : S tO tor of the Vinton computer 
only because it has succeeded in = ig Cred Ve | | ISS | On | division. “The first round of 
shooting up M&M sales over the those ads probably doubled 
last year. ake the MI &M S h U lan Th CY our staff of computer anima- 
The M&M Express is currently in —_ tors, and since then, it has 
the middle of a major Easter promo- have actu q| De (SO N al tI eS increased in increments, with 
tion, but no new characters are y more growth planned.” 
slated to be introduced until later in “ 2 - - ” The supervising director of 
the year. The January spots, how- VICES re S| ight edge, if YOU WI | | A the M&M campaign since it 
ever—titled “Muscles,” “Myth” and first came to Vinton Studios, 
“Talk Show”—introduced the world David Daniels, says the chal- 


| 
cucrmmsee” By Michael Goldman see.sssoox 
tle number named Green, after her been to seize control of their 


stop-motion character anima- 
tion, and in the realm of 
advertising, had a huge hit in 
the ’80s with the California 
Raisins campaign. The 
Raisins were clay stop-motion 
creations, however; it has 
only been the last couple of 
years that the company has 
moved into major CGI work, 
and thanks to the M&Ms, it 
has quickly become a major 
player on that side of the 
advertising equation. 

“There is no doubt that the 
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The first female M&M, 
Green, starts life as 
a wire frame model in 
computers at Will 
Vinton Studios. 


All images: courtesy of Will Vinton Studios 


Using LightWave 
software, animators then 
turn the model into a 
three-dimensional 
character with texture 
and substance. 


In one of the spots, 
“Muscles,” the sassy 
Green ignores actor 
Dennis Miller, as well 
as attempts by fellow 


M&Ms Red and Yellow to " w 


impress her. 


In “Talk Show,” Green 
is interviewed by Miller 
about her new book, 
“| Meit for No One.” 
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digital tools to create looks and 
move-ments for their “spokescan- 
dies,” as Daniels calls the 
characters, to match the detailed 
personalities crafted by BBDO. 

“The big creative mission is to 
make the M&Ms human,” says 
Daniels. “We needed to give them 
character traits, flaws even, in 
order to do that. Instead of white- 
bread characters, they have actual 
personalities, human vices—a 
slight edge, if you will.” 

With software advances, that 
might not seem so difficult at first 
glance, but keep in mind what the 
animators had to make look human 
are round, colored candies with no 
necks and with the letter “M” 
emblazoned on their chests. 

“Our mission, specifically, is to 
give a lot of thought and analysis to 


every blink, every gesture of the fin- 


ger, every possible nuance in the 
motion of the bodies of the M&Ms, 
and the body language of their 
arms, legs, eyebrows and so on,” 
Says Daniels. “All of those things 
communicate humanity.” 


The Portrait of a 
Higital Lady 


Due to their growing experience with 
LightWave software and the availabil- 
ity of existing computer models to 
work from, certain aspects of the 
M&M’s rendering have been made 
easier for the Vintoneers during the 
year-plus stint they’ve put on the. 
Campaign. Each time a character is 
created by the advertising agency, 
the studio begins a painstaking 
process to bring that character to 
life. The animation process for a 30- 
second spot takes an average of five 
animators, an editor and a technical 
director a minimum of 12-14 weeks. 
In the case of the green M&M, they 
were, in many respects, back to 
Square one because they had to cre- 
ate a female spokescandy. 

“The difficulty lies in trying to 
decide on the basic design,” 
explains Daniels. “In the case of 
Green, we had constant changes 
happening with her. Her look was 


The 
animation 
process for a 
30-second 
Spot takes a 
minimum 

of 12-14 
weeks. 


changed significantly in the middle 
of the process—we were already 
halfway through production of the 
first two spots when the ad agency 
informed us it wanted to change her 
design. Whenever that happens, 
you have to go back into the com- 
puter, reassign motion paths and 
splines and all other kinds of com- 
puter information—it’s a new 
geometry in a way. 

“To make her female, we had 
friends of ours—women—walk 
around and we analyzed their move- 
ments, and sometimes we 
videotaped them,” continues 
Daniels. “Then, we decided to give 
Green lips that don’t exist on Yellow 
and Red—sort of a half stereotype 
of female lips. She has eyeliner on 
her eyelids and long lashes. Those 
are the main ‘female’ things.” 

“The rest of it is in her gestures, 
the way she walks and so on. We 
didn’t want her to be overtly sexy 
and coy, but we also didn’t want her 
too similar to the guys. So there is a 
lot of trial-and-error that goes on to 
give the subtle impression of female 
characteristics without resorting to 
overt stuff. The small things, like 
how her wrist breaks, how the fin- 
gers are held, how the hips move 
when she walks, her head move- 
ment—those all took a lot of time to 
get just right in the computer. Then, 
the other thing we did was to keep 
her eyelids closed a lot when she 
talks. When we observed each 
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blinking when they talked, but 
|| with their eyes open most of 
- the time. The women had their 


i eyes closed more often. If you 


look at our spots, for about a full 
third of the time, you will see Green 


& with her eyes closed—a sort of con- 
| fident, sexy expression.” 


“It’s Cool 
making a 
program do 
g nines it 

s wasn't 


B designed 
to do. 


The Shell bame 


Another challenge the M&Ms pre- 
sent animators is their colorful 
candy shells. In a computer, the 
shells tend to come out too shiny 
and perfect. If you’ve ever 
munched a real M&M, you know 
they are often duller than that, 
with tiny cracks and bumps. 
Daniels says a great deal of work 
went into tweaking the look of the 
shells, resulting in a subtler, less 
computerized look that sometimes 
Causes CaSual viewers to conclude 
the characters are animated via 


stop-motion. 


» other, we noticed the men were 


“We went to great lengths to 
make the shells look imperfect,” 
says Daniels. “We didn’t want 
them to look synthetic. Even 
though these are M&Ms, the way 
they move is fairly realistic. To have 
a computer-looking shell would 
take them out of the real world, 
when we were trying to do the 
opposite. We wanted them to look 
like shell material, not synthetic 
computer output. So we gave the 
shells a realistic texture that lends 
itself to a material actuality.” 

That “realistic texture,” however, 
can be contrasted with the M&Ms’ 
arms and legs, which by Daniels’ 
own admission, do not appear very 
realistic, but rather, are toy-like or 
cartoony in appearance. There is a 
reason for that, however. 

“The arms and legs are not com- 
pletely convincing 
because they are 
not a surface, 
unlike the shells,” 
he says. “They 
are very general- 


ized, idealized. We could work to 
change that, but if you make their 
feet or shoes or hands too specific, 
that brings out questions of 
abstract limbs versus concrete, 
tactile bodies. What | mean by that 
is, we didn’t want to make the 
limbs so realistic that viewers 
might be reminded of a live actor in 
a body suit. It had to have a realis- 
tic edge to it, while still making the 
viewer feel there is something 
magic about these characters. The 


shoes, at least, will probably 
always stay more generalized for 
that reason.” 

Until recently, Vinton animators 
had been using LightWave software 
exclusively on DEC Alpha work sta- 
tions to render the M&Ms, but for 
the current Easter campaign, they 
transferred computer models and 
objects to an Alias package on 
Silicon Graphics workstations in 
order to keep up with their growing 
workload. 

“We're mainly using Alias 
because we’ve had it in the studio 
for other projects for a couple of 
years, and we wanted to take 
advantage of that capacity for this 
project, as well,” says Daniels. 
“Plus, we wanted to make sure our 
choice of LightWave was the right 
one. We’re trying to make sure 
there is nothing else faster and 
easier. When we started, we had to 
learn the software and LightWave 
was the simplest to pick up. Now, 
our people are a little more sophis- 
ticated and we can handle more 
complicated software, so 
we are trying to find out 
if anything else works as 
well. But right now, we 
have no plans to switch 
from LightWave. For the 
most part, it is still work- 
ing extremely well for this 
project.” 

The M&M cam- 
paign’s use of LightWave 
iS an important development for 
another reason. “The kind of ani- 
mation we are doing has been 
done before to a certain degree, 
but never with a simple system like 
LightWave,” says Daniels. “We’ve 
bent and broken and beat on that 
program in ways it was never 
intended. To do character anima- 
tion on LightWave is a major 
achievement. It’s cool making a 
program like that do things it 
wasn’t designed to do.” 


“FX” takes an in-depth look at a particular special effect, animated technique 
or digital phenomenon from the world of film, TV and commercial production 
each issue. If you have any comments, contributions or suggestions for the 


column, please send them to fx@ddiner.com, or mail them to “FX,” 643 Bair 
Island Rd., Suite 301, Redwood City, CA 94063. 
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By Colin Berry 


~ Behind the Screens: 


[Want iy 


Wen LE Weer, 
WebTV, 
- 


creator of a 


| funky little box 
Valley begins somewhere around Redwood City | a 
and runs, more or less, all the way to San Jose. that makes It 


There’s no official entrance, no toll gates, no possible to 


Earth. " The Valley is defined arbitrarily, and to the untrained surf the Web 
: eye appears to be exactly what it is: a twenty-mile suburban from your 


living-room 


es oe bordered by freeways only five mileS apart. (keep going, page 104) couch e 


alf an hour south of San Francisco, Silicon 


/ signs reading “Welcome to the Geekiest Place on 


oe Z patchwork of strip malls, car dealerships, office buildings 


eee and Taco Bells, stitched together by El Camino Real and 


Hlustration: Jeff Berlin 
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Who would win if the High Commander and Captain Kirk got into a fight? 


—A fan's question for Johnston during an NBC online chat 


KRISTEN JOHNSTON 1S STILL TRYING TO FIGURE OUT THIS FAME DEAL, AFTER ALL, THE 
concept has been foreign for most of her 28 years. True, the Milwaukee 
Native was a working stage actress for years, but for much of that time. 
she was also a waitress, a receptionist, a retail saleswoman...you name 
It. Now, less than two years removed from that scene—relatively 
overnight by Hollywood standards—she is suddenly bona fide, Grade A 
famous. She’s the female lead on the NBC hit sitcom, 3rd Rock from 
the Sun, which is the good news, and all too recognizabie in airports, 


which js the bad news. 
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: - “te bigwal me ‘away y that this’ is s hap- 
eee ee pening,” “the sitfoot actress says of | 
i hersudden collision with fame. = 2 
mean, | have 75-year-old grandmoth- uf 


~* asked whether or not she could 


‘ers: ‘stopping me: iD ‘the airport and 

- screaming. That’ Siweird.” She also 
gets’ loads of Silly. guestions when 
‘she shows Up for chat duty on the - 
_Intemet, which has become a pri- 
“mary tool in the war to solidify and 
~ expand ‘3rd Rock's already substan- | 
tial fan base (see sidebar, page 42).” 

ni During the same chat in which 

she was asked if-co-star John 
 Lithgow—in his guise as 3rd Rock's ” 
alien High. Commander Dick 
Solomon—could kick William 
~Shatne?’ s ass, Johnston was also 


has taken the form 
of a human woman 
while on Earth. She 
earned the role six 
_monaths after“ decid- 
ing to do-the 


“whip Lithgow in a bout of Indian leg 
wrestling. 

“Thatstuff was fun, but it's noth- 
ing compared to some of the letters 
{'ve gotten, particularly from prison- 
ers,” she says. “Just the whole idea 


“"S Hollywood thing” and 

' leaving her promising 
New York stage suc- 
cess behind a couple 
of years ago: The 
show’s creators, 
Bonnie and Terry “ 
Turner, “put me 
through the ringer,”. according to the 
actress, when she tried out for the 


“Just the 
whole idea of 


of getting letters from men in prison 
pretty much wigs*me out, although | 
must say, most of them are polite. 


It’s just that ‘a few of them have 
referred to me as their muse, and 
one puy wrote a series of poems 
comparing me to-Panda bears. They 
also send picturés, hoping I'll agree - 
to date them.” 


‘Sally Forth 
_ Such ts fame, and Johnston has 
earned it. Not.bad for a “tough 
broad from Milwaukee,” as_co-star 
French Stewart calls. fier | 
, it’ s all the result of Johnston's 


‘ability to pullOff the role of Sally 
| Solomon, a male alien warrior who. 


from men in 

prison pretty: 
‘much. wigs 
“me out.” 
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3rd Rock’s Emmy-award 
winning cast (from left to 
right): French Stewart 
(Harry Solomon), Kristen 
Johnston (Sally Solomon), 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt 
(Tommy Solomon), Jane 
Curtin (Dr. Mary Albright) 
and John Lithgow (Dick 


Solomon). As a male alien in 
human female form, Sally 
experiences maternal 
instinct (left) and a 
fondness for beauty 
products (lower right). 
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po als ‘and ye ts e 
“timos'and. 2° 
! award showst - 
{sometimes 
feel dike an 
impostor. ’ 


fast rise to hit status in less than 
two full‘seasons has been a’ sur- 
prise to even those most intimately ; 
involved with the program. 

*“I can telf your; quite frankly, we 
are-all absolutely shocked,” says 
Stewart, who plays the dimwitted 
Harry. “The whole thing is ‘surreal. | 
always feltithe show had the look 
and feel of .a lot of the English stuff 
that does. so well on the BBC, but it 
never occurred to me it would:catch 
on.in this’ country so quickly. But the 
writing is so smart, and | think 
that’s what people are ooking for.” 

“Smart” or “intelligent” are 
words used frequently by those 
involved. with the show to describe 
its appeal. 


role—they made her 
-audition eight times. 
“We liked Kristen 
right’away, but we 
just wanted to see 
her handle the mater- 
fal on-several 
different levels,.so 
we made her read for 
us Several times,” 
says Bonnie Turner. 
“She'handled that 
Situation well, and 
now she-holds her own*against a 
very accomplished actor like John 
Lithgow.” 

Johnston’s synergy with Lithgow 
is clearly central'to the show’s suc- 
cess, and the award-winning actor 
readily admits he is a major 
Kristenite: “Kristen 
is a.wonderfully tal & 
ented and generous | 
person on-and-off I 
camera,” Lithgow 
Says. “‘Pdon't even 
think’she realizes 
the impact she has 
as anvactress. She 
has made Sally a 
force. to reckon with. 


(keep going, page 42) 


Thus far, success 
has touched every- 
thing associated 


thé’Sun: The pro- 


Wedding Belle: 
Sally shows off her 
wedding dress 


f In he Ee x +n 
(she’s hoping to 


save a Frenchman @ 
from deportation) 
in full warrior 


stance. 


The time-honored network strategy of 
launching televised promotions into your 
living room willy-nilly in order to lure viewers 
during sweeps week has entered another 
dimension...the third one, to be exact. 

NBC will make 3rd Rock from the Sun 
the first live-action sitcom to feature 
extended 3-D segments—approximately 12 
minutes worth. The same week in May, 
ABC is planning a counter-promotion with 
“3-D Week,” in which several of its sitcoms 
will feature brief 3-D segments. Unlike 
Fox’s 1995 3-D episode of The Simpsons, 
which featured 3-D animation, both NBC 
and ABC will use a more retro approach: a 
special filming process best viewed with 
3-D glasses, much like the campy theatri- 
cal presentations of the 1950s. 

In the case of the 3rd Rock episode, 
NBC and production company Carsey- 
Werner teamed with Coca-Cola’s Barq’s 
Root Beer to give away the glasses, and in 
the process, promote the living hell out of 
the episode—a one-hour, cliffhanger sea- 
son finale. 

John Miller, NBC’s executive vice presi- 
dent of advertising, promotions and event 
programming, says a “dark-clear” 3-D 
process was chosen, rather than the tradi- 
tional “red-blue” process. That way, 
viewers without 3-D glasses will be able to 
watch a normal picture. The sequences will 
show the private dreams of the 3rd Rock 
aliens. 

“The 3-D we can now do for television 
has been refined and improved from the 
'5Qs, and it isn’t that difficult to do,” Miller 
Says. “But if you have seen great 
3-D in theme parks on multiple projection 
systems, it is not that kind of quality. Since 
we couldn't do anything quite that dra- 
matic, we wanted something that worked 
really well creatively. Otherwise, it would 
not have been worth doing.” 

Executive producer Terry Turner, how- 
ever, Says there was another reason to go 
along with the stunt. “We loved the idea of 
millions of viewers sitting in their living 
rooms with those silly cardboard glasses 
on their faces,” he admits. —™M.«. 
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The television programming world is a lot like poker: The player with 
the best strategy and a little luck usually wins. Now, in the digital 
age, networks and production companies are adding Internet strate- 
gies to their lists of key initiatives. 

Until recently, the Internet has strictly been a promotional tool for 
them. Now, however, companies are realizing they can program the 
darn thing. But how? With what? And most importantly, how do you 
make money doing it? 

Peter Tortorici, a key programming executive for 3rd Rock from 
the Sun production company Carsey-Werner, says they are all impor- 
tant questions. Late last year, his company launched an interactive 
3rd Rock from the Sun Web site (http://www.3rdrock.com), which 
Tortorici hopes will be the first step taken by Carsey-Werner into the 
realm of cyber-programming. 

“We come to the multimedia arena with more questions than 
answers,” he says. “The questions are, how do we make program- 
ming for the Internet that is special, fun and different from other 
storytelling experiences? And the truth is, nobody yet knows how 
the Internet will work for companies like ours in the long run. But on 
the other hand, interactivity is the whole purpose of the medium and 
that means it offers a chance to do new kinds of storytelling.” 

All programming of the 3rd Rock site is supervised by Terry and 
Bonnie Turner, the show’s creators, to insure continuity, and Carsey- 
Werner updates the site each Sunday, as soon as 3rd Rock is done 
airing on the East Coast. Bonnie Turner says the 3rd Rock Web site, 
and others like it, will eventually be important tools in connecting 
television shows to their audiences. 

Among the site’s features are trivia contests; chat rooms with 
stars and producers; behind-the-scenes video and audio; episode 
scripts, including material that never aired; and humorous features 
done 3rd Rock style, including “Alien Sightings,” where “real” aliens 
are “outed” on the Internet (See sidebar, right). 

The broadcast networks are also cozying up to the Web. Edmond 
Sanctis, senior vice president of NBC Digital Productions, foresees 
a day when the networks will routinely be referred to as “multimedia 
companies.” 

“In the long term, the Internet will be an important platform for 
all the networks,” Sanctis says. “NBC got into cable early, to give 
you an example. But now, everyone has to have a cable strategy. 
Similarly, | think that will be true in interactive space. The whole idea 
is to develop media franchises and creative properties, and then 
float them across any platform that is viable.” 

In the last year, NBC has become extremely aggressive in terms 
of developing “interactive content that extends the TV shows we 
have on-air,” and not merely promoting them, according to Sanctis. 
The network’s comprehensive Web site (http://www.nbe.com), he 
adds, has already taken its first steps toward being “an entertain- 
ment destination site in its own right.” —M.G. 
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Unable to fight her 
attraction for a man 
in uniform, Sally 
wages a constant 
love/hate battle 
with Officer Don 
(played by Wayne 
Knight). Above and 
below, scenes from 
their on-again-off- 
again relationship. 


(continued from page 40) 

“We do a lot of slapstick, but it’s 
smart slapstick,” says Terry Turner. 
“| think we appeal to educated peo- 
ple because of the theme of people 


trying to figure out how tobe human. 


The show is about beings who come 
to our planet and Say, ‘Your ways are 
Strange to us.’ 
Then they want to 
learn and are wide- 
eyed about the 
simplest things, 
like fast food or 
cable TV. Many 
people can relate 
to that concept.” — 

Bonnie Turner 
refers to the show 
as a “big bowl of | 
salad,” in terms of 
helping viewers 
éfijoy humor found 
in the basic things 
that happen during 
everyday life, a 
type of humor 
Stewart calls - 
“observational 
comedy.” 


ilwaukee s Best 


Whatever the reasons for its appeal, 
3rd Rock has helped Johnston 
achieve a fame she never would 
have dreamed possible while-grow- 
ing up in Milwaukee as, by her 
account, an “awkward dork.” At the 
age of 13, she was already 5-foot-10 
and constantly trying to make péo- 
ple laugh as.a way to compensate 
for feeling “too big.” 

A dork no lenger, if she ever was, 
Johnston clearly has a handle on 
dealing with the subsequent compii- 
cations her newfound success has 
brought. Her first rule: Don’t believe 


ie 
. i 


- your own press. “When you’ start to~ 


believe iall that Stuff and you. start 
to take it.all too seriously, then it | 
really becomes just a freakshow,” 
she explains. “As long as | can: 


keep the real me separate from the | 
insanity, then I'll be OK. When peo-..” . 


ple come up to me and scréam in 
an airport—which.is quite discon- 
certing—all | can do is try to deal 
with it with levity. | try to joke with 
them and get them to realize I’m.a 
human being.” 
still, Johnston can’t hélp but 

sometimes#feel more like the alien 


she plays on 3radRock thaa the girl . 


from Wisconsin, now.that’she’s - 
been dipped inte: Hollywood. waters. 
._ I mean, swimming pools and | 
limos and award shows? All that: 
stuff never crossed my mind back 
in Milwaukee, or even New York,” | 
she says. “| sometimes feet like an 
_ impostof." alwayS,wanted to be an. 
actress, but my fantasies were 
always in terms of bowing at cur 
tain callsy picking up red resés on 
a Broadway stage: | never thought 
about any of this’ other stuff.” 


Digital Devotees 


Nordid Joanston ever thihk,She 
would be doing chatroom. inter- 
views; have her picture | 
downloaded. at an impressive rate 
around the country or be plastéred 
all over the numerous Web sites 


popping up in homage to 3rd 
Rock; When informed that one 
*fan’s site—“dedicated to the’ « 
lovely and talented Kristen 
Johnston, someone with whom | 
can really relate”—is essentially 
an electronic altar for Web-savwvy 
Kristen worshipers, Johnston is 
flabbergasted. 

“That’s sweet, | guess, but.it’s 
very strange to hear stuff like 
that,” she says. “| mean,he’s not 
talking about.me. That type of adu- 
lation thrown at celebrities is all 
about their work, not about the 
real person. It has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with me as a human 
being. | go to the store, | do 


errands, | trip and fall on my butt,-. 


just like anyone else. When | was" 


@ doing theater, | would sfiake off. 


4 


os 


the,character‘wheh the show was 
over. But now, ecause of 3rd 


Rock; |-am that person,to everyone * 


who sé€es the show, all:the time, ¥ 

I'm not really complaining. ’m 

grateful. for it, but it*s, wild.” 
According to Johnston, she’s 


witnessed the likes of Dénnis 
*.Rodman—who did guest spot on” 


3rd Rock not long ago—arrive with 
an entourage “the size of a small 
country” and parade around the 
set. She found the experience 
sobering and realizes she is.now 
trapped in the dichotomy of want- 
ing to be successful, while “praying 
I'm never that famous.” 


Chats All, Folks 


Johnston also admits being ner- 
vous about entering the digital 
universe, even though it’s probably 
the safest place to interact with 
her growing legion of fans. — 
Following the aforementioned NBC 


chat discussion, though, it finally * . 
dawned on her that it might be a 
good idea to “join the ‘90s and get 


a computer,” especially after her 
sister surprised her by dialing into 
the conversation. 

“| certainly-wasn’t expecting 
that,” Johnston'says. “It never 
occurred to me she could just do 
that. |.was always computer-illiter- 
ate, and it was so bizarre at first: 
Sitting in Burbank talking to my 
sister on a computer. But now, I’m 
beginning to understand, so |'ll 
probably bite the bullet and get a 
computer. | think it’s pretty obvi- 
ous this phenomenon isn’t about 
to go away.” 

Nor is Johnston’s fame; She’s 
even getting comfortable with 
dumb. questions. On her fans’ 
behalf, Digital Diner put heron the 
spot: Who would win a brawl, 
Captain Kirk or The High 
Commander? 

“I'd have to say The High 
Commander,” she confesses after 
some thought. “After all, John 
Lithgow has it all over William 
Shatner, especially in terms of his 
acting ability. And | think he’s. bet- 
ter looking, too.” 4 


So you thought The X-Files and Dark Skies fed society’s “aliens among us” 
paranoia? Well, 3rd Rock from the Sun, via its Carsey-Werner Web site 

( ), easily takes first place in the alien sweepstakes. 
Each week, the site takes up the heavy burden of proving there really are 
aliens among us. In fact, it names names. Following are some of the aliens 
who have been posing as human beings, only to be “outed” by 3rd Rock's 
Webmeisters in the last several months: 


1. 


Professional golfer Woods “has extreme knowledge 


of gravitational laws and spherical trajectories.” 


2. 
Sibling actors “are interchangeable—a textbook 


example of alien spawn.” 


3. 


Singer/actress “possesses magnificent orbs 


admired throughout the universe.” 


4. 


Computer pioneer has “superior understanding of 


Earth’s communications systems.” 


S. 


Sports promoter’s “hair is struggling to return to 


home planet.” 


6. 
Entertainer is “bitter over not getting Earth 


assignment to be ‘the woman.’” 


7. 
Supermodel is “virtually invisible from certain 


angles and subsists without nourishment.” 


s. 
Diplomat “fell for the old 2-for-1 name scam when 


choosing his human identity.” 


9. 

Music icon “shows no visible signs of aging and 
exhibits a remarkably high tolerance for 

Ed McMahon.” 


10. 
Actor “possesses a super-elastic face, believed to 


be electronically enhanced.” 
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The 


Why are girls and women being 

lept behind by the electronic- 
entertainment industry? Part 
one of a two-part series. 


By Laura Evenson 


/ACKIE SWANSON KNOWS THEY DON’T CALL IT GAME BOY FOR NOTHING. “THEY REALLY DON’T MAKE GAMES 
for girls, and | think they really ought to try harder to make games for girls only,” said 
the gangly 9-year-old cyber-connoisseur. | 

“| hate Pocahontas because she’s way too slow as a video-game character. The game | 
like best so far is the boy in the Jungle Book game because even though he is a boy, he 
looks like a girl, So you can pretend he’s a girl.” 
This is what it’s come down to for girl gamers like Jackie. There are too few games 
designed with girls in mind. Just scan the shelves of any game section at a local software 
store and it’s easy to see why she has to mentally morph characters as she plays. 

Duke Nukem 3D. War Gods. Ultimate Mortal Kombat 3. Killer Instinct 2. The titles say it all. If splat- 
terfests and carnage-crazy aliens aren’t your game, you’re pretty much, well, DOOMed. And if there's 
one thing these wildly popular pummel parties have taught retailers and game makers, it’s that 
there’s nothing like a few decapitations and spleen-ripping scenes to punch up game sales. 


Photography: Tom Upton 
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“| can’t imagine a girl saying they'd like to see more heads 


Sex Appeal 


Despite the dearth of games for 
girls, the number of girl gamers is 
rising. Of the approximately 65 mil- 
lion dedicated video-gamers in the 
United States, girls accounted for 
34 percent in the first half 1996, up 
from 25 percent at the end of 1995. 
And many female gamers have 
found comfort in gender-neutral 
games for the PC such as Myst or 
Where in the World is Carmen 
Sandiego? Women account for 
about a third of the players for both 
those games. 

But that interest doesn’t trans- 
late into many titles designed with 
females in mind. A quick glance 
around last year’s Electronic Enter- 
tainment Expo (E3) outlined in stark 
terms why girls feel excluded from 
the electronic clubhouse. Only a 
handful of the 1,700 games on dis- 
play targeted girls. 

E3 isn’t the only conference to 
feel like a boys’ club, says Laura 
Groppe, an Academy Award-winning 
filmmaker and MTV producer turned 
computer-software producer. “Il went 
to all of the computer Shows and 
conferences and it became quickly 
obvious that nobody was catering 
to—me,” she says. At least, not 
until now. 

A bold cadre of female-run compa- 
nies with names like Girl Tech, Her 
Interactive and Groppe’s own Girl 
Games are rolling out titles. Interac- 
tive storybook adventures like 
Smartypants show that a pretty girl 
can also be smart and sassy, scien- 
tific and poetic. Anew game from 
Headbone Interactive aims 
to teach girls to surf the Net 
while making them laugh. 
And it’s not just women who 
want to get young female 
minds wired. Mattel, Simon 
& Schuster and even tiny 
cutting-edge think tanks, 
such as Microsoft co-founder Paul 
Allen’s Interval Research, are sud- 
denly investing huge sums of time, 
money and talent in 
games for 
girls. 
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Traditional electronic-game com- 
panies who've flirted with the girls’ 
market are getting back into the act 
with games designed to appeal to 
both genders. Developers, including 
Rocket Science and Capcom, still 
appeal primarily to boys’ tastes, but 
by casting hip and strong female 
characters in lead roles. 

It’s not that game companies 
haven't tried to tap the female mar- 
ket. Sega of America championed 
games designed by an all-women 
crew a couple of years ago, but 
those efforts faded as video-game 
sales slowed, thanks to the transi- 
tion from 16-bit machines to 32-bit 
consoles. Many software companies 
wound up following the Ms. Pac-Man 
route by gussying up boys’ games in 
frilly ruffles. And industry leaders 
concede that they have yet to invest 
in games for girls as they have in 
such hits as Mortal Kombat or 
Street Fighter Il. Makers of PC 
games have had their own set of 
problems: A glut of products com- 
peting for shelf space. 


bender Wars 


So why, Suddenly, are so 
many companies vying to 
impress a group 
whose tastes are 
as fickle as a 
Southern belle? 
The reasons are 
as varied as 
Madonna’s hair 


Nine-year-old 
Jackie Swanson 
and her mom 
Janese—a key 
player at 


Girl Tech. 
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colors, but they all come down to 
the same thing: money. 
* There are 19 million U.S. girls 
between the ages of 8 and 18 who 
spend about $50 billion a year. That 
figure balloons to $90 billion if you 
count the money their parents spend 
on them. 
% Arcane text commands have given 
way to the easy-to-use, point-and- 
click interface of the World Wide 
Web that appeal to a larger 
audience, including girls and women. 
% Video-game sales have slowed 
dramatically—from $6 billion in 
1994 to $4.2 billion currently— 
another sign that the industry is 
maturing and needs to expand its 
customer base. 
*% Women entrepreneurs who've 
grown up with technology sense 
there’s money to be made in an 
untapped market, and are doing 
their homework to see what girls 
want, or at least what they’ll enjoy. 
Among this new breed of entre- 
preneurs, Jackie’s mom, Janese 
Swanson, is struggling to create a 
new technology-based brand for 
girls. She has gone 
« from product 
manager at 
Br@derbund Soft- 
— ware—where 


duce the wildly 
' successful 
Where in the 
World is 
Carmen 


ate 


she helped pro- 


Sandiego? computer game—to run- 
ning a tiny five-person firm called 
Girl Tech in San Rafael, California. It 
is one of two new girl-game compa- 
nies backed by seed money from 
Allen’s Interval Research. 

Girl Tech’s World Wide Web site 
(http://www.girltech.com) encour- 
ages young females to write their 
own stories, chat with other girls 
online and provides hundreds of 
links to other girl-friendly sites. Girl 
Tech also has teamed up with the 
Girl Scouts of America to create a 
program that enables girls to earn 
merit patches for investigating Web 
sites that teach them about sports, 
science and mechanical inventions. 

The company’s first product, Tech 
Girl’s Internet Adventures, has been 
published by IDG Books and is 
slated to hit stores this month. A 
Girl Tech team design, the colorful, 
272-page book, bundled with a CD- 
ROM helps girls design their own 
Web pages (IDG Books, Windows 
3.1 or higher, for ages 8 to 12, $20, 
415/256-1510). 

You could even say Swanson aims 
to take back the Net. “My focus is 
getting girls online, and I’m hoping 
they bring someone else online by 
participating in our hands-on activi- 
ties,” Swanson says. “We're doing 
play patterns that encourage the 
adventurous spirit in girls and that 
build their self-esteem.” 

Swanson based her product on 
the research she conducted in chil- 
dren’s play preferences for a 
doctorate in education from the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. She found 
that girls who played games that tar- 
geted boys had as much fun and 
even made the same sound effects. 
But when she asked them whether 
such a game was for a boy or a girl, 
the girls typically chose educational 
games or “feminine” games they 
thought appropriate for girls. “They’d 

go back to a fluffy pink product 
even if they weren't as capti- 

vated by the gameplay.” 
Interval Research has 
also 


rolling on the floor [and more] blood and gore in their games.” 


Theresa Duncan, 
Smartypants soft- 
ware creator for 


Tom Nicholson 
Associates. 


launched a new com- 
pany, Purple Moon, in 
San Mateo, California, that will 
release, late this year, PC games for 
girls ages 7 to 12. 

Being pink and fluffy doesn’t 
mean you can't be hip. Just take a 
look at Theresa Duncan's work. 
Duncan and artist Monica Gesue 
early last year produced Chop Suey, 
a $35 story disc for girls that 
enables them to click around a 
funky town with the Bugg sisters, 
exploring tea parties, beat poetry 
and bluesy music. More recently, 
Duncan teamed up with another 
artist, Jeremy Blake, to turn out 


Smartypants (Tom Nicholson Associ- 


ates, Windows 95 and Macintosh, 
ages 7 to 12, $34.95, 212/274- 
0470), where girls again click 
around a small town. They visit Aunt 
Rose, who'll help them design jew- 
elry, drop in on a school play at Our 
Lady of Impossible Sorrow Elemen- 
tary School or click around the 
Dollar-A-Dream store to play with 
Lenore, a hip student librarian who 
works days at the “spells” counter 
dispensing horoscopes and magic. 
Filling a girl’s game with content 
perceived as trivial has caused trou- 
ble for one gamemaker. Her 
Interactive, a New Mexico-based 
company last year published a con- 
troversial, five-disc adventure game 
Mckenzie & Co. (Her Interactive, 
Windows 3.1 or higher, ages 10 and 
up, $59.95 includes a tiny lipstick, 
505/880-1718) that features young 
actors and actresses in mini-games 
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and comic scenes about 
romance, friends, school, 
part-time jobs and shopping. The 
game teaches girls to balance their 
playtime at the mall with homework 
projects. But it has been criticized 
for catering to the traditional gender 
Stereotypes that all a girl wants to 
do is buy clothes, paint her face and 
think about boys. 

Former executive director of Her 
Interactive Patricia Flanagan snaps 
back at such criticism. “Girls should 
be able to choose what kind of fun 
they want to have, just as boys are 
allowed to enjoy a good sports or 
race-car game,” she says. “I can’t 
imagine a girl saying they'd like to 
see more heads rolling on the floor 
[and more] blood and gore in their 
games. After talking to about 2,000 
girls, we made a game that’s noth- 
ing more than a form of 
entertainment.” 

This winter Her Interactive 
recently released The Vampire 
Diaries, (Her Interactive, Windows 
95, $59.95, ages 10 and up, 
505/880-1718) based on the 
romantic-thriller novels popular with 
young girls. As teenage Elena, play- 
ers must click around venues from 
an art gallery to a high school, solv- 
ing puzzles and collecting tools to 
defeat the forces of evil. Despite its 
cheesy qualities, the game is likely 
to appeal to the same teens who 
love Anne Rice, vampire movies or 
goth parties. Later this year, the 
company plans to release the first in 
a series of mystery-adventure game 


based on a well-known book charac- 
ter with a significantly more 
wholesome reputation: Nancy Drew. 


Barbie And Beyond 


Linking games to a brand name pro- 
vides a safety net for game 
developers who are still puzzling out 
just what girls want. It guarantees 
some consumers will pick up the 
box and, presumably, buy it because 
they're already familiar with a popu- 
lar brand or well-known icon. Mattel 
had long licensed its Barbie to 
video-game maker Hi Tech Expres- 
sions in New York, but took back the 
license last year to create games 
designed around more traditional 
female play patterns. 

Doug Glen, president of Mattel 
Media, says that as the father of 
three daughters, he’s been frus- 
trated by the types of games the 
computer industry has turned out 
for girls. The problem is that the 
industry sprung from the labs of 
MIT, Stanford and Cal Tech, where 
most students were guys who 
designed games for themselves. 
Most game designers and develop- 
€rs continue to be men who create 
“exactly what you’d expect from a 
gang of 18- to 25-year-old guys: wiz- 
ardry games, vehicle games, sports 
simulations, driving simulations.” 

That's just what happened with 
Barbie in a game from Hi Tech 
Expressions. 
“You'd pop 
Barbie into a 


Girl Games 
founder Laura 
Groppe is mak- 
ing a difference 
in girl gaming. 


Nintendo or Sega machine and the 
first thing you'd do is a driving game 
that appeals more to boys than to 
girls,” Glen says with incredulity. 
“While the game didn’t do terribly at 
retail, my daughter was quick to 
point out that it wasn’t as much fun 
as playing Barbies.” 

To better capture some of that 
fun, Mattel designed games based 
on the way most girls have played 
with the beloved doll for 37 years to 
include storytelling, makeup games 
and fashion design. The most innov- 
ative of the three is Barbie Fashion 
Designer (Mattel Media, Windows 
3.1, ages 6 and up, $44.99, 
888/628-8359), a game that blurs 
the line between toys and software 
by giving girls the tools to design 
fashions for the doll onscreen, then 
print them on printer-compatible fab- 
rics sheets, which are included with 
the CD-ROM. 

Girls up for a more spine-tingling 
adventure might turn to the wonder- 
fully eerie CD-ROM Goosebumps: 
Escape from Horrorland, based on 
the best-selling book series of R.L. 
Stine. (Dreamworks Interactive, Win- 
dows 95, ages 8 and up, $44.95, 
310/234-7800), the disc features 
Hollywood stars such as Jeff Gold- 
blum as Dracula and Isabella 
Rossellini as Lady Cadaver. Players 
identify with 12-year-old Lizzy as she 
looks for clues, tools and coins that 
help her escape. 

“Studies have shown that girls 
prefer social games that involve 
social interaction, exploration and 
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Linking games to a brand name provides safety for game 


story development much more than 
platform games, where they get 
through a level only to die and start 
all over again,” says John Skeel, 
executive producer for Dreamworks 
Interactive. “But you’re in danger of 
losing your male market if you get 
too cute, and boys still make up the 
bulk of the gaming audience.” 

To avoid getting too cute, Skeel 
allows inquisitive players who pick 
up the lid of a trash can to slip into 
underground tunnels where the play 
resembles an arcade-style game. 
But instead of fighting, players have 
to escape from monsters in the 
underground, DOOMIike worlds. 

Also cashing in on brand-name 
recognition is The Baby-Sitters Club 
Friendship Kit CD-ROM based 
(Philips Media Home and Family 
Entertainment, Windows 3.1 and 
Macintosh, ages 7 to 11, $39.99, 
310/444-6600) on the best-selling 
book series. Its 7- to 11-year-old 
audience probably is better 
acquainted with the 1995 movie 
from Columbia Pictures or the home 
videos from Warnervision. The CD- 
ROM from Philips Media Home & 
Family Entertainment enables girls 
to create a password-protected daily 
diary, custom greeting cards, 
posters, plus personalized virtual 
mail and phone messages from 
each of the Club “members.” 

“We think of this as being like a 
Quicken for girls,” Says Sarina 
Simon, president of Philips Media. 
“The characters in our books in this 
product have real depth of character 
and a range of real personalities, so 
a girl can be interested in the more 
traditional girlie stuff, like letter writ- 
ing and painting, or in sports or 
science, and still have someone in 
the Club she can relate to.” 

A diary is also part of Let’s Talk 
About Me! (Simon & Schuster, Win- 
dows 3.1 and Macintosh, ages 7 to 
17, $29.95, 888/475-7785). But 
the disc offers more than a simple 
utility by providing an eclectic mix of 
information about a girl’s develop- 
ing body, interviews and childhood 
photographs from 23 successful 
women including Senator Dianne 
Feinstein, Native American activist 
Wilma Mankiller, Hollywood studio 
executive Sherry Lansing and 
actress Marlo Thomas. It also 


includes a quiz called “| Kid You 
Not,” a game show that teaches 
about nutrition, eating disorders 
and a girl’s body, and offer light- 
hearted entertainment about 
palmistry and horoscopes. It all 
comes packaged in bright, candy 
colors that appeal to teen-magazine 
subscribers. Girls learn they can be 
both clever and cute in Headbone 
Interactive’s upcoming Pojo Parker. 
The goal is to help Pojo lead a pack 
of boarding school chums on a 
quest to find out who she really is. 
Early designs for the game call for 
players to link to the Internet, 


While more boys than girls played 
with both types of machines, the 
number of boys at computers out- 
numbered girls by only two to one, 
while at video-game stations, boys 
outnumbered girls eight to one. 

“Boys liked challenge, adventure, 
fast action and violence on the 
video-game machines, whereas girls 
liked characters, worthwhile story- 
lines and creative activities found 
more often on the PC,” says Maria 
Klawe, a professor in the computer 
science department at the University 
of British Columbia in Vancouver, 
who headed up the study. 


In Mattel Media’s 
Barbie Fashion 
Designer the pretty- 
in-pink supermodel 
vogues down 


where they'll exchange 
information and clues 
to help them solve the mystery. 


hey Benehits 


Clearly, most of the new games for 
girls are designed for the PC, which 
has a keyboard that allows for a 
wider range of activities than dedi- 
cated video-game consoles. Most 
software developers’ studies show 
the family PC to be the machine 
girls use most, despite statistics 
that say girls now account for a third 
of all video-game players. 

A study of 10,000 boys and girls 
in Vancouver at Science World, 
British Columbia, of girls ages 9 to 
14 also found that girls gravitated 
toward the personal computer. For 
two months, the Vancouver 
researchers watched children inter- 
act with two video-game stations 
and two computers at the site. 


the catwalk. 


Klawe has since worked 
with game companies, 
including Creative Wonders, a devel- 
oper in Redwood City, California. It’s 
already created three CD-ROMs 
based on the Madeline books, which 
center around a little French girl. The 
latest game, called Madeline: Euro- 
pean Adventures (Creative Wonders, 
Windows 3.1, ages 5 and up, 
$34.95, 800/245-4525), draws on 
what Klawe learned 
by emphasizing rela f. =~ BE 
tionships, characters, |< "=> 74 
social interactions Sten 4 
and story lines. For 
example, Madeline 
needs to get her 
photo taken for a 
passport; in 
exchange, she 
agrees to help the 
photographer arrange 
his postcards in the 
right order. 


One of Creative Wonders’ parent 
companies doesn’t even pretend to 
make games for girls currently. 
“Clearly today’s best-selling cate- 
gories—sports and action-based 
fighting and shooting games—hnave 
less appeal for females,” says Larry 
Probst, chairman and chief executive 
with Electronic Arts. But as game 
playing migrates to PCs and the 
Internet, he adds, “We believe more 
women will be attracted to interac- 
tive entertainment and especially to 
games that have a high degree of 
social interaction and problem solv- 
ing, Such as Our upcoming 
role-playing game, Ultima Online.” 

What sounds like a weird luxury 
auto or credit card is really a 
medieval adventure game slated to 
launch early this year. In it, players 
cooperatively go on treasure-seeking 
quests. Another online game set in 
a medieval world, 3D0’s Meridian 
59, has already shown that women 
like online adventures—30 percent 
of its players are female. But unlike 
the 3DO game, which displays con- 
versational text at the bottom of the 
screen, Ultima Online will display 
text right above the visage of the 
chatting character. 

EA is also marketing Pandemo- 
nium (Electronic Arts, PlayStation, 
ages 8 and up, $60, 415/473- 
4102). Produced by Crystal 
Dynamics, the game features a 
feisty female as a sorcerer’s 
apprentice called Nikki. Dressed in 
colorful banded leggings and sport- 
ing a perky short haircut, Nikki runs 
and jumps through a total of 23 lev- 
els, leading a trio that includes a 
jester, Fargus, and his sidekick, 
head-on-a-stick Sid. 


developers who are still puzzling out just what girls want. 


i 
Her Interactive 
captures thrill 
and romance in 
The Vampire 
Diaries. 


Choosing 
a female 
character 
had more to do with the storyline 
than with any gender-balancing 
intentions. “We started off with a 
character who was going to add a 
lot of young spice, a fresh perspec- 
tive as the assistant to a much 
older sorcerer,” says Mark Wallace, 
executive producer of the game. 
“We wanted a street-urchin type 
with a smart alecky, take-no-guff 
personality who was going to get 
the whole magic profession in an 
uproar.” But Nikki evolved into a 
very edgy, non-complacent female, 
“which seemed just right since we 
wanted to make a game for mass 
consumption, not just directed at 
18-to-25-year-old males.” 

Now Wallace plans to for the PC 
and the Saturn as well. However, 
Crystal Dynamics has yet to hold 
talks with one of the most powerful 
forces in the market—Nintendo. 

Nintendo itself added a girl— 
Dixie—to its 3-D platform adventure 
game, Donkey Kong Country 2: 
Diddy's Kong Quest, and has found 
the character has actually boosted 
the number of girl gamers playing 
the old Super Nintendo system. 
“The core player remains boys aged 
8 to 14, but now about 30 to 40 
percent of the gamers are girls, up 
from about 25 percent a couple of 
years ago,” Says Perrin Kaplan, 
director of marketing. As a result, 


the company issued a 
$70 SNES game named 
for the girl chimp in late 
last year’s Donkey Kong 
Country 3: Dixie’s Double 
Trouble. 

Kaplan expects more 
| games for girls on the 
new Nintendo 64, 
because its fully three- 
# dimensional action will 
encourage the develop- 
ment of the strategy 
games girls love. They 
include a favorite with 
women gamers—a color- 
| ful 3-D version of the 
puzzle classic Tetris. The 
introduction later this year 
of an attachable disk 
drive that enables gamers 
" to add characters and 
props to alter an existing game could 
also lead to the creation of more 
strategic games that attract girls. 

Sega, which had already culti- 
vated a girl-gaming market with its 
gender-neutral Sonic the Hedgehog 
character in a series of best-selling 
games appealed to girls more 


birls Just 
Wanna Have Fun 


But whether dressing up a game 
with a female character actually 
attracts many more girl gamers is 
open to debate. There even are 
skeptics within Sega. 

“| don’t think that just because a 
game has a girl character it’ll attract 
a female audience,” says Cindy 
Hardgrave, an executive producer in 
SegaSoft who’s been charged with 
developing games for home comput- 
ers. “Girls love a challenge, but they 
want to play through and enjoy the 
experience. Like most girls, | barely 
get through a first level and then, oh 
boy, | die and my attitude is ‘Forget 
it. | don’t want to go through this 
heartache again.’” 

Figuring out what a girl wants isn’t 
easy. Hardgrave initially worked on 
an electronic diary for girls, but she 
shelved that idea after girls in her 
focus groups said they feared for 
their privacy. “Because the PC’s not 
in their bedroom, but in a family 
room, they fear it won’t be secret 


Goosebumps 
features 
Hollywood stars 
in key roles. 


explicitly last fall with its 
colorful NiGHTS (Sega Saturn, ages 
8 and up, with a special analog 3-D 
game controller, $69; without the 
controller, $49, 800/545-6912). 
Designed by Yuji Naka, the creator 
of the Sonic series, NiGHTS gives 
players the option to choose the 
role of either a boy or girl, both doe- 
eyed teens who jump into the 
magical body of NiGHTS, an impish 
creature that enables them to fly 
through a colorful dream world. 


enough,” she explains, 
adding that what girls say can veer 
far from what they'll actually do. 

SegaSoft recently published at 
least one title expected to reach the 
female market, Obsidian (SegaSoft, 
Windows 95 and Macintosh, ages 
10 to adult, $49.99, 888/734- 
2763), an elaborate computer game 
from Rocket Science that appeals to 
both sexes, even though players are 
forced to identify with a female sci- 
entist. They play Lilah, an 


environmental scientist who must 
rescue her partner and fellow scien- 
tist Max from an alien world. 

Producer Matt Fassberg at first 
disliked the idea of using a woman 
as the lead character. “But we found 
that in a first-person game, it 
doesn’t matter to men whether they 
play a woman, especially in a game 
like Ours where there isn’t a heavy 
love story and the player isn’t 
addressed in a way that calls atten- 
tion to gender. The fact that you’re a 
woman becomes fairly invisible.” 
And, he added, it’s “a fairly low-risk 
way to broaden our potential audi- 
ence without alienating the old one.” 

By contrast, Greg Ballard, until 
recently the president of Capcom 
Entertainment, said he thinks best- 
selling Resident Evil (Capcom, 
PlayStation, ages 13 and up, 
$59.95, 408/774-0500) holds 
some appeal for women because 
one of its lead characters is the sexy 
and strong Jill Valentine. Its chilling 
movie-style segments have the 
Same broad appeal as TV’s X-Files. 

“There’s a definite need to look at 
the female market more seriously 
since we're all looking for those large 
categories,” he says. But there are 
Still too few female developers and 
programmers turning out games. 

“Clearly there are some girls who 
grew up playing games and who are 
now coming to a stage where they 
will become game producers,” he 
says. “And that’s what needs to hap- 
pen for us to truly see games 
designed for girls and women.” 

Men continue to dominate the 
online world, but that is changing. 
Ease of use has embodied by the 
World Wide Web and commercial 
services, such as America Online, 
will help boost the percentage of 
online users who are women from 
36 to 46 percent by the year 2000. 
But the beauty of graphics is only 
screen deep, so what is drawing 
women to the online world? What 
kind of entertainment and services 
attract and retain women online? 
Who are the women pioneering this 
content? Find out in the next issue 
of DZ, 


Laura Evenson covers Internet and multimedia 
for the San Francisco Chronicle. She spends 
evenings and weekends surfing the Web, 
practicing the fiddle and taming her garden. 


While the Internet Café may trade on the current online 
rage, it never gives in to it, remaining always a café first 


and a Web provider second. | 
By David M. Glitzer 


The Café is a boon to busitie Sped 
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Enjoy surfing 
and sandwiches 
at San Francisco’s 
CoffeeNet 


A computer junkie’s caffeine dream the new cyber cafés 


t’s 10 o’clock and you 

wanna rock. Must be 

a full moon because 

you're pacing the 

apartment like David 

Naughton just before he went lupo 
in American Werewolf in London. 
But it’s only Tuesday night, and 
tomorrow you've got that big test, 
business meeting or some other 
good reason to be alert at 8 A.M. 
sharp. What can you do to stay out 
of the evil clutches of that demon 
alcohol? The answer to this hipster 
dilemma is to cruise over to the 
neighborhood café and spend some 
quality time with a Big Gulp-sized 


java and a few of your favorite URLs. 


No, not girls, URLs, as in Uniform 
Resource Locator, the only address 
that matters in the brave new world 
of cyberspace.The latest alternative 
to the tired nightlife scene is being 
brought to a town near you by the 
cyber café, a welcome addition to 
the modern lifestyle. But don’t let 
the beret-wearing, clove-smoking, 
poetry-quoting reputation of 


cafés keep you from sampling BANANA ani aen SaEieys a1) 


the pleasures of their latest 
incarnation. Sure, you might 
run into a couple of beatniks 
spouting binary improvisa- 
tion. But there is a cyber café 
for everyone, and they do 
serve as a great, inexpensive 
way for the unwired masses 
to get their first taste of the 
new world. 


Half-Latt, 
llon-Fat Latte 
With an [5Dtl 


The concept of café culture was 
crystalized in America with the 
influx of European artists and writ- 
ers from turn-of-the-century Paris 
and Berlin. This event spawned 
Hemingway and Fitzgerald's gin- 
soaked Roaring Twenties, and 
Kerouac and Cassidy’s “Beat Gen- 
eration.” Cafés served as meeting 
houses for artists, academics and 
writers, providing a forum where 
they could discuss their work freely 
and often come to blows over their 
“critical” differences. 


named Cyber Cafe 
is a great place to 
sit, sip and surf. 


Now, more than 40 years after 
Jack and Neal slugged back jug wine 
and finger-popped to cool jazz, the 
hip and not-so-hip have discovered 
the transcendent pleasure of café 
life, but with an end-of-the-millen- 
nium twist. Today, not only can you 
get wired at the café, but the café 
itself is “wired.” 

A computer junkie’s caffeine 
dream, the new cyber cafés are a 
mix of classic hospitality and cut- 
ting-edge technology. On the café 
side, they offer gourmet coffees 
and teas, and eclectic sandwiches. 
Flip the menu and you can order up 
some of the best chips in the 
world—Pentium, that is. With the 
tops in multimedia performance and 
Web access at T1 speeds, the cyber 
part of the café is a computer 
geek’s gourmet delight as well. 


So, Baby, 
What's Your URL? 


“The difference between Cyber 
Café and other places is that other 
cafés think you just stick a com- 
puter in the corner and suddenly 
you're an Internet bar,” says Tomas 
Wise, the 25-year-old proprietor of 
Soho’s Cyber Café (273 Lafayette 
St., New York City) and eerie James 
Spader doppelganger. He may have 
a few harsh words for his competi- 
tion, but one visit to Wise’s café 
and you realize that he isn’t just 
trashtalking, his establishment 
walks the walk. Located in the cen- 
ter of New York City’s “Silicon Alley,” 
which stretches from 14th Street 
and Union Square to SoHo, Cyber 
Café is a perfect integration of hos- 


pitality and technology with a heap- 
ing spoonful of N.Y.C. attitude. 

“Throughout history,” Wise 
notes, “cafés were friendly places 
that served as gathering places for 
the artistic community and where 
people would write letters and 
read. We provide the same kind of 
social arena, except that we inte- 
grate the technology of computers 
and Internet access with the café 
setting.” But he is quick to point 
out that while many Internet cafés 
cater to the already computer-sawyy 
Gen-Xers, the Cyber Café draws a 
slightly different clientele. Sure, it 
has its share of local college stu- 
dents wreaking havoc in networked 
DOOM or QUAKE deathmatches 
while gassing up on high-octane 
coffee, but this SOHO cyber spot 
also caters to the increasingly visi- 
ble young professionals working 
and doing business in the new- 
media district. 

Located in the center of this bur- 
geoning silicon scene, the café is a 
boon to businesspeople, enabling 
them to check their e-mail, hit the 
Web for the latest market quotes or 
pull up a client’s Web page before 
an afternoon meeting. 

Gregg Lipman, a Dockers-clad 
advertising executive, is enthusias- 
tic about the services provided by 
the café. “I’m out of the office so 
much that dropping in to this kind 
of café not only lets me grab a bite 
to eat, but | can respond to my e- 
mail and check out what the 
competition is up to, all in a half 
hour. Plus, | don’t have to lug my 
laptop around anymore.” Many 
graphic artists swing by the café 
with high-capacity data-storage car- 
tridges to take advantage of the 
high-speed T1 line, which enables 
them to send projects to clients in 
a fraction of the time it would take 
with a conventional 28.8kbps 
modem. 

On a recent afternoon not only 
was every one of the café’s nine 
computers in use, but there was a 
waiting list for the equipment, 
which ranges from multimedia Pen- 
tium 75s to fast Pentium 166s for 
serious computer enthusiasts. 

But a business cannot be built 
on hardware alone. A large part of 
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are a mix of Classic hospitality and cutting-edge technology. 


the café’s current success can be 


attributed to Wise and his part- 
ner, Evan Galbraith’s, attention to 
detail. “At most other cafés the 
tech people double as waiters, 
but here there are employees 
whose only function is to help 
patrons with the computers,” 
Wise says. In addition to the 
gourmet coffees, the café offers 
a light menu, including teas and 
Italian sodas, gourmet sand- 


re a 


wiches, pastries and cookies. 


A lucrative addition to the 


café’s regular trade is serving 


as a venue for high-tech compa- 
nies to hold client meetings, 
press conferences and product- 
release parties. “When a 


company is launching a Web site 
ora revolutionary software pack- 


age, [it doesn’t] want to just set 
up a computer in a boardroom. 
[It needs] high-speed access in 
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in; addition to PCs, 
some cyber cafes have 
VR, console and other 
game machines, plus 

live entertainment. 


an attractive setting,” Wise 
explains. Companies ranging 
from BMW to Microsoft have 
taken advantage of the Cyber 
Café’s unique ability to show- 
case their new impressive 
products. 

With franchise plans in the 
works for a second Cyber Café in 
New York and one in the United 
Arab Emirates, Wise and Gal- 
braith are hoping to become the 
“cyberhosts” of the silicon age. 


Cyber Pioneers 


It has been more than a dozen 
years since William Gibson clued 
the world into his vision of a 
twisted techno-future with his 
book Neuromancer. |In the 
process, he coined the phrase 
“cyberspace,” unwittingly provid- 
ing the advertising and 
marketing legions of the 1990s 
with a buzzword to sell to the 
post-Cold War masses. The 
smell of bloody big bucks in the 
virtual water has drawn the Wall 
Street sharks to Silicon Valley 
thinktanks and created an IPO 
feeding frenzy among investors. 
Despite the inevitable Luddite 
backlash (embodied by the 
Unabomber’s grisly deeds), 
financiers and software giants 
are still hellbent on wiring the 
world—for a profit, of course. 


SO you've lined up a venture capitalist and you 
are ready to open your own cyber café, but you 
don't know where to start. A quick trip online 
to 

proves that this isn’t just another fad 
like bungee jumping or body piercing. The 
Cyber Café Guide lists more than 280 Internet 
Cafés around the world, with another lengthy 
list of future sites. And the list of sites will no 
doubt keep getting longer. 

You Say you’re a technophobe? Have no 
fear, where there is money, there are consul- 
tants. If you have a fleeting interest in the 
confluence of Macs and mochas, check out 
the “How to Make Real Money with a 
Cyber/Espre-sso Café” newsletter from 

| . Or if 
you have the funding, go the high road with a 
consultant package from WebProze (e-mail to 

). WebProze promises to 

design, install and maintain the computer sys- 
tem, including time tracking and payment 
software under a threefold assumption: It touts 
that by getting wired, a different crowd will be 
drawn to the café and will stay longer (and 
spend more) when they are Web surfing. If the 
café gets involved in tourist Web sites, it can 
generate a new channel of direct advertising. 
The only hard truth seems to be the second, 
for as anyone who has gone online knows, 
cyberspace is a big time vacuum. 

Once you’ve got your dough, your beans, 
your CPUs, your space and your consultant, 
what are you going to call your little establish- 
ment? Let’s face it, “Joe’s Hill O’ Beans” just 
won't do and “BarStucks” seems a little too 
obvious. The rule in naming java joints appears 
to be that at least one word in the name has to 
trumpet the cyber connection. The most popu- 
lar names are the ubiquitous Cyber Café (with 
name-alikes in cities from New York to Warsaw 
to Taipei) and the staggeringly unimaginative 
Internet Café. Of course, some proprietors 
have jumped into the information hypeway hip 
deep, burdening their establishments with 


- names like Cyberw@y, Inter.Net.B@r (both fea- 


turing multiple computer references) and 
grand-prize winner/serial at-sign abuser 
P@NG@E@. However, a few do keep a sense 
of humor, with imaginative names such as Eek- 
A-Geek, electricFROG and the Uber techie (and 
Sly tribute to the movie War Games) Falken’s 
Maze. But, whatever the name, the concept 
remains the same. If you’ve got a coffee pot 
and somewhere to plug it in, you can have a 
café wired for Webness. Remember, we 
warned you here first.—D.«. 
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With a garden courtyard, the Internet Café is the kind of 


One of the biggest names to leap 
into the role of cyber-espresso 


~ visionary is Marshall Smith. For 


those not in the know, Smith is the 
“smith” in Paperback Booksmith, 
Videosmith, Learningsmith and now 
Cybersmith. The man has created 
so many successful chains with the 
name “smith” that his kids probably 
have to pay him a franchise fee. 
While most of the current crop of 
espresso entrepreneurs are 
bohemian computer geeks salivating 
over a T1 line or hype hipsters 
“splurging” for the 486/33 and the 
9600 modem, Smith has his sights 
set on the big picture, or more accu- 
rately, monitor. Embracing the motto 
“building community through tech- 
nology” with his currently humble 
chain of four Cybersmiths (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; White 


Plains, New York, New York City; 
Palo Alto, California), Smith’s sights 
are certainly set on reaching mass- 
market, Blockbuster-like status, or 
at least to be the Starbucks of 
the...well, cyber café set. 

Besides having the bankroll and 
the experience to become the lead- 
ing high-tech purveyor to the 
masses, Smith has enlisted the 
créme de la silicon of the cyber elite, 
Olaf Olafsson, as chairman of Cyber- 
smith. Olafsson, formerly president 
and CEO of Sony Computer Enter- 
tainment, is personally responsible 
for a generation of sore thumbs 
caused by his brainchild, the Sony 
PlayStation. To beef up Cybersmith’s 
academic credibility, Smith lured digi- 
tal guru Nicholas Negroponte, the 
legendary founder of MIT’s Media 
Laboratory and author of Being Digi- 


tal, to play an active role on the com- 
pany’s board of directors. 

This triumvirate has created a 
combination online café and technol- 
ogy shop to bring the tech revolution 
to the huddled masses. With a stag- 
gering 54 computers featuring 
Interet access, CD-ROM and varied 
software applications, Cybersmith 
accomplishes Smith’s stated goal of 
“introducing new technologies to the 
general public...in a relatively 
friendly, relaxed, non-intimidating 
environment.” The cafés use a pre- 
paid time-card system, charging 18 
cents per minute for access time. 
The bookshelves are appropriately 
stocked with tomes on understand- 
ing Java and programming in HTML. 
Patrons can also choose from a 
plethora of CD-ROM games. Although 
Smith initially thought the venture 


would click with the 30- to 45-year- 
old market, the cafés have been 
drawing a diverse crowd, with fami- 
lies dominating the weekends and a 
surprisingly steady after-school mar- 
ket. However, it’s clearly evident that 
Cybersmith’s draw is its monitors 
and not its mocha. 

The interior design of the cafés 
has a Disney-by-way-of-2001: A 
Space Odyssey feel that could be 
labeled “techno-whimsy.” With banks 
of spotlit computers and lots of 
smooth, curved surfaces, the physi- 
cal space is both comfortable and 
soothing, leaving your full attention 
free to blast ruthless monsters in 
the corridors of QUAKE or surf the 
Web in high-tech splendor. 

With the addition of birthday party 
specials and the new “Camp Cyber- 
smith,” a hybrid day camp for the 


CIDER CAFES 


Quick! Think cyber café. What comes to mind? Steaming mugs of milky 
brown liquid infused with cinnamon? An international game of Monopoly? 
By this time next year, folks in Cupertino, California, are hoping the 
answer will be “Apple.” The computer company is licensing its 
closely guarded trademark to the cyber café business. 
The plan: to make Apple Cafés around the world the 
core of public Web-surfing. 

The scheme is a grand one, a combination of 
a 250-seat theme restaurant, cyber café, soft- 
ware retailer and video-conferencing center. 
Apple expects the magic of its name to lure 
the crowds into what amounts to its first 
computer theme park, complete with T-shirts 
available to commemorate the visit. London- 
based Mega Bytes International, which will 
own and operate the cafés, kicks off the 
chain in Los Angeles next fall with later 
branches in London, Paris, New York, Tokyo and 
Sydney. Smaller versions are planned for college 
towns. 

Apple’s senior vice president of worldwide marketing 
has called the concept “a cyber café for the rest of us.” By that 
Satjiv Chahil presumably means the millions who are too intimidated by or 
don’t want to crowd into the tiny spaces that most of today’s Internet cafés 
call home. Apple expects a broader bunch from pimply teenagers and col- 
lege students to families and seniors—all drawn by the idea of community 
Web-surfing. 

The theme park concept isn’t far-fetched when you look at the café’s 
designers. The Landmark Entertainment Group of Los Angeles gave us 
Jurassic Park: The Ride at Universal Studios Hollywood and Terminator 
2/3D in Universal Studios Florida. Early designs for the first cafée—the own- 
ers are scouring Santa Monica, Beverly Hills and West Los Angeles for a 
location—show a brightly lit, fairly hard-edged interior viewed through floor to 
ceiling windows. A second story juts over the sidewalk, its monitor shape 


leaving no doubt that computers are the business at hand. 

Friends will group themselves around a computer in a modern inter- 
pretation of the familiar restaurant booth. Just replace the jukebox with 
a computer and you have the picture. Singles types will perch at 
a central counter where picking up Web knowledge and 
people could become a simultaneous activity. Apple's 

designing a special touch-screen interface. Press a 
button and you'll order food, surf the Web, shop 
__\ at the restaurant store, preview CD-ROMs, play 
games, watch music videos and check the 

movie guide in case you tire of the cyber-world 
and want a more old-fashioned entertainment 
down the street. For kids, the company is 
| promising a special Web purged of offensive 
/ material. Jon Holtzman, Apple’s senior direc- 
tor of worldwide brand marketing, whose 
dream was the foundation of the café chain, 
imagines a day when friends and relatives will 
gather at different Apple Cafés, thousands of miles 
apart. They’ll dine and chat within full view of each 
other, thanks to videoconferencing. Until that happens, 
patrons will use the videoconference technology between 
tables at the same restaurant, perhaps to watch opponents despair as 
they lose a frenzied game of You Don’t Know Jack. Business types will 
reserve “VIP rooms” for meetings and video conferences. 

Many questions must be answered before next fall’s opening. The 
content of the menu—an international dim sum according to Holtz- 
man—is undecided, as are Internet connection fees. Curbing noise and 
the ever-nagging question of Internet censorship are other issues. 
Apples aren't the usual food of choice when java aficionados seek a lit- 
tle solid sustenance. If the partners don’t do it-right, Apple runs the 
danger of becoming the Chuck E. Cheese of cyberspace. We all like 
cheese with our apples, but Chuck E. Cheese isn’t synonymous with 
the classy image Apple aficionados have come to expect.—Anne Gregor 


place where Kerouac would have happily hoisted a mug. 


cyber-kiddies at various Cybersmith 
locations, it’s apparent that Smith 
and his business colleagues are 
making good on their promise to 
bring state-of-the-art technology to 
the masses. They are one step 
closer to putting up a McDonald’s- 
like billboard out in front of their 
flagship café that carries the mes- 
sage, “Over One Billion Served.” 


lt’s a Beautiful 
Jay in the 
fleighborhood 


Where Cybersmith brings the gospel 
of new technology to the families 
and the Cyber Café basks in the 
glow of the downtown cyberscene, 
New York City’s Internet Café 
(http://www.bigmagic.com) strives 
to be nothing more than what it is: A 
truly great neighborhood joint. 
Situated on a quiet street of New 
York’s East Village, the Internet Café 
is barely visible from the sidewalk, 
with only a simple clapboard display- 
ing the day’s specials to mark its 
presence. Inside it looks like a nor- 
mal café. The only concessions to 
the new technology are computer 
monitors occupying four of the nine 


tables. No software displays, no Nin- 


tendo posters, no gaming consoles 
or giant monitors dominate the 
small, living-room-like space. While 
the Internet Café may trade on the 
Current online rage, it never gives in 
to it, remaining always a café first 
and a Web provider second. Unlike 


A stone’s throw 
from Stanford, a 
show is being taped 


at Cybersmith. 


most bustling cyber-shacks, where it 
seems that every computer is occu- 
pied by a junior Bill Gates, all 
pounding out code almost as fast as 
they pound down the triple iced 
mochaccinos, the atmosphere at the 
Internet Café is one of relaxed explo- 
ration rather than frantic data 
consumption. 

On a recent Sunday morning, a 
recording engineer, Anthony Lyle- 
Saunders was sitting at a terminal 
with his wife and nine-month-old, 
searching the online listings for 
apartments. “All I’ve got at home is 
an old Mac, so we haven’t hooked it 
up with Internet access,” he admits. 
After printing the results of their 
search, the couple stays another 45 
minutes, just browsing the Net. 
“We've only been online three 
times,” Lyle-Saunders adds, “but | 
have to admit, despite the hype, it’s 
pretty fun. Before coming here, | 
tried to get online at the library, but 
there were too many kids and you’re 
online time is too short to get any 
research done.” 

While they do provide all of the 
usual services, including Web brows- 
ing and network access at $8 to $10 
per hour; guided Net tours for new- 
bies at $25 per hour; an inexpensive 
monthly e-mail package at $5 per 
month, and advanced HTML and 
graphic design classes at $50 per 
hour, the café offers much more 
offline. There is a small but varied 
selection of magazines and books for 
reading pleasure, and not some 
damn e-zine or serial book file either. 
We're talking real paper products. Of 
course, some of the reading material 


is computer-related, but after a cou- 
ple hours of watching Web sites it’s 
nice to just turn a page and have the 
pictures actually be there. 

Remaining true to the ideals of 
those artistic meeting places of long 
ago, the Internet Café provides a per- 
forming space for live jazz every 
Friday, Sunday and Monday, and 
hosts a poetry series, the “Poets 
Web,” several nights each month. 
The café’s walls are adorned 
with the work of local painters 
ia'@e and photographers. With a 
secluded garden courtyard and 
a nice selection of local micro- 
brews, as well as the ever 
present gourmet coffees, teas and 
sandwiches, the Internet Café is the 
kind of place where Kerouac would 
have happily hoisted a mug. 


Where are we 
going? Where 
are we trom? 


Marshall McLuhan (and you thought | 
wasn't going to mention him, eh?) 
theorized that the world was going to 
become a “global village,” describing 
how technology was going to affect 
communication. His prescient think- 
ing has certainly become a reality 
with the Internet, and even more so 
with the somewhat creepy avatar- 
based Web sites. Individuals 
separated by thousands of miles can 
“walk” through virtual worlds 
together, conversing amongst them- 
selves or in the hundreds of chat 
rooms that dot the Web. 

Similarly, the concept of the Inter- 
net café is certainly not limited to 
any one state or country. Walk into 
an Internet café in Fresno, California, 
grab a cup of the local perk, jack into 
the T1 line and you’re guaranteed 
that someone half the world away is 
doing exactly the same thing. A sip of 
java, a handshake of data and sud- 
denly you have a new friend. This 
may be the true beauty of technol 
ogy. The Internet makes us all 
equals, with the slight difference of 
user names and passwords. 


David M. Glitzer is a repentant litigator, cur- 
rently toiling in New York City as an editor/ 
attorney for Blender magazine. He can usually 
be found riding his motorcycle. 


JUMPIN’ JAVA JOINTS 


Check out a cyber café 
in your neighborhood. 


Cyber Café 

273 Lafayette St. 

New York, NY 10012 
212/334-5140 

http: //www.cyber-cafe.com 


Internet Café 

82 East 3d St. 

New York, NY 10003 
212/614-0747 
http://www.bigmagic.com 


Cybersmith 
http://www.cybersmith.com 


Cybersmith Harvard Square 
42 Church St. 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
617/492-5857 


Cybersmith White Plains 
The Westchester Mall 
125 Westchester Ave 
White Plains, NY 10601 
914/686-3570 


Cybersmith Palo Alto 

353 University Ave. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301-1717 
415/325-2005 


Cybersmith Quincy Market 
Quincy Market Bidg 

South Canopy 

Boston, MA 02109 
617/367-1777 


Cyber Café guide 
http://www.cyberiacafe.net/ 
cyberia/guide/ 


CoffeeNet 

744 Harrison St. 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/495-7447 
http://www.coffeenet.net/ 


Cyberworid 
528 Folsom St. 


San Francisco, CA 94107 

415/278-9669 

http: / /www.cyberworldsf.com 
—D.G. 
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Flicks and pashton—everything you 
need to know but were afraid to ask. 
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lf the last electronic terminology you 
mastered was the VCR, take heart. 


Home-theater shopping does not need to 
induce apoplexy. 


Photography: Russell Abraham 


By Lucinda Chriss 
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Home-theater designer 
Steve Johnson brought 
together a Sony video 
projector with THX dipole 
surround-sound speakers 
and a Parasound THX amp 
one’s home. 


to re-create a sl 
big screen in the privacy of 
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Over the last three years home-theater sales have more 


OD EVANS’ PASSION 
for audio and 
visual gear knows 
no bounds. His 
latest feat: Con- 
vincing his wife, 
Ingrid, that their 
already spacious 
home was beg- 
ging for a media 
room and then furnishing the 20 by 
24-foot addition with one very large 
leather sofa and $100,000 worth of 
audio-visual equipment. 

But don’t ask Evans, the owner of 
an employee staffing agency, 
how any of the stuff works. “I’m 
not a technical person,” he says 
mildly. “Rod is a klutz,” laughs 
Lee Terrell, wnose San Francisco- 
based Audio Excellence store 
outfitted Evans’ home theater set- 
up. “He wants a button he can 
push on and off.” And that is just 
what Evans got. An elaborate but 
easy-to-use system enables him to 
experience the sights (on a 10-foot 
front projection screen) and sounds 
(from free standing and ceiling- 
mounted speakers) of his favorite 
movies and filmed operas while kick- 
ing back after a long workday. 

Over the last three years the num- 
ber of home-theater systems sold 
has more than doubled, from 9 mil- 
lion to 23 million. Industry observers 
attribute the extremely rapid growth 
to a combination of affordable new 
technologies (complete set-ups start 
under $2,000) and people’s desire 
to spend more time at home (the 
“cocooning” trend). Yet if you ask 
friends or co-workers to define “home 
theater” they’re likely to respond that 
they’re not really sure. Mary Ann 
McEwan, a Los Gatos, California, 
interior designer who helps clients 
incorporate electronic equipment into 
their homes admits, “We're intimi- 
dated by the terminology. We’re 
Supposed to know what home the- 
ater means but many of us don’t.” 


Simply stated, here’s what you'll 
need to enjoy home theater: 


* A viewing screen, either a direct 
view tube TV with an audio-visual 
(A/V ) jack (which is found on 


most 27-inch or larger models), a 


rear-screen projection TV (a “big 
screen” TV) or a front screen and 
projector system. 


% A five channel speaker system 


~ (two front, two rear, one center) 
and a subwoofer. 


*% A receiver equipped with surround- 


' sound processing. It’s the 
processor technology—the 
essence of home theater—that 
decodes your movie or TV show 
and sends all sounds, whether 
crisp dialogue or the 


probably leave more confused than 
when you arrived. Attempt enlighten- 
ment with one of their slick 
publications and you'll be stymied 
by industry buzzwords and stories 
that talk of “bloated bass” and a 
tweeter that “lacks air.” (A danger- 
ous medical condition, maybe?) 

If the last electronic terminology 
you mastered was programming the 
VCR, take heart. Home theater shop- 
ping does not need to induce 
apoplexy. Here’s 


4 pend a night “in” 
at the movies. 


roar of a jet engine through the 
appropriate speaker channels. 
# A stereo VCR or laserdisc player. 


So, why are so many of clueless 
about home theater? Well, some 
elementary A/V-speak can be con- 
fusing. For example, speakers and 
channels. A speaker is an electro- 
magnetic device that turns 
electricity into sound. A channel is 
an assigned placement for a 
speaker, (Say, "front, left.”) Yet the 
two terms are often used inter- 
changibly. Lay the blame for this 
confusion on the audiophiles and 
videophiles, who have spent years 
developing their expertise and 
sometimes snobby prejudices. 

Encounter one of these devotees 
at your local A/V store and you'll 


how to tailor a system to your own 
budget, lifestyle and living space. 
Start by asking a few questions. 


how tluch 
Time Do You 


Spend Ht Home? 


Don’t laugh. This is a key considera- 
tion. If you don’t already enjoy or 
have the time to watch TV or movies 
at home, then investing in home 
theater is a waste of money and 
Space. Even so, there are folks who 
look to media rooms as they do pro- 
fessional kitchens—as yet another 
accouterment. Forget about actually 
using the equipment: It’s only there 
to impress. 


On the other hand, a home the- 
ater makes sense for families 
looking for parental-approved, safe 
entertainment. With a large screen 
and “you are there” sound effects, 
kids will sit ad infinitum through Toy 
Story, or even better, educational 
programming. They are also a great 
idea for parents of young children 
who can enjoy “a night at the 
movies” sans babysitter while the 
kids are sleeping in the next room. 
Home theater’s strong family appeal 
may be why A/V retailers are seeing 
a big increase in female customers. 
However, female sales help at these 
stores remains elusive. 

For video or music enthusiasts, a 
home theater can be addictive. 
Evans, for instance, is so impressed 
with how his new system runs his 
collection of operas on laserdisc 
that he has given up his long-held 
season tickets to the San Francisco 
Opera. Now, two or three nights a 
week, Evans and his wife stay in 
and indulge. Other nights, unless 
they’re listening to the stereo, their 
media room stays dark. “We don’t 
crank up the system if all we’re 
going to do is watch the 11 o’clock 
news.” Bottom line: Consider your 
viewing and listening habits. 


Is Listening 
to Iflusic A Priority? 


You can save big bucks by integrat- 
ing an existing stereo system with 
home theater. In fact, some A/V 
retailers such as Audio Excellence in 
San Francisco, specialize in helping 
you combine the two. In Evans’ 
case, his front Speakers and various 
amplifiers and tuners were moved 
from the living room to the media 
room. But there are a few caveats. 
While a merged stereo and home- 
theater system can share 
equipment, they’re essentially differ- 
ent animals. Except for a few 
classical and jazz labels, music is 
recorded in two channels (stereo), 
while movies and many TV shows 
are recorded in multiple channels 
(Surround sound). So at any one 
time, you operate one system or the 


than doubled. 


other, not both together. A switch on 
the receiver enables you to change 
from one setting to the other. 

lf your Current receiver isn’t 
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cuitry, you'll need to buy a new one. 
More than half the receivers sold 
today come equipped with Dolby 
Pro-Logic; prices range from $250 to 
$2,000. Dolby Digital, the latest sur- 
round-sound technology (more on 
this later), is also available. If, like | | — sl 
Evans, you've gone the higher priced Bee Bee SS 2 aa a \ y 
separates route (rather than a sin- | 
gle receiver), you'll need to add a ba 
decoder/amplifier. Lexicon makes a | —_—— 
great one for around $4,500. | aa 

And finally, coordinate your new 
and old speakers with care. Differ- iia \ 
ent manufacturers’ products can es 
blend beautifully if they share the 
same tonality, says David Manley at 
Future Sound in Burlingame, Calif. 
“You want speakers that sound akin : a | _ 
to what you already have hooked up. ge : xy . ee 
Always listen before you buy.” e DS ol | ~~ he 
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Here’s the rub. Since home theater 
works by Surrounding you with 
sound, you can’t just stuff its com- 
ponents into a one-size-fits-all 
entertainment center. You'll need to pe 
consider the room’s dimensions, : ‘Sze a 
placement of speakers, how you're SUS a 
going to hide all those wires, and 
whether the room will darken 
enough to show contrast if you opt 
for a rear- or front-projection screen. 
Yet a well-designed home system 
can, in fact, deliver finer sound te She 25 
reproduction than a huge theater, — i cay a 
since a more confined space with 
carpets and window coverings, muf- 
fles echoing and reverberations. If 
you have the option, avoid a per- 
fectly square room or a room with 
one dimension exactly twice the 
other, say the experts at Dolby Labs. 
And a small room can work fine, 
as long as you scale screen size to 
viewing distance. How so? “Take the 
screen’s diagonal measurement, 
double it, and that’s where you can 
start your seating,” explains Chris 


na 
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Count them: Four monitors line the top of a expansive screen, fed by a Super Data projector, 
all by Sony. Sound equipment is provided by Harmon-Kardon. 


This Indiana Jones-themed theater features a 31° monitor and VCR by JVC, 
a Sony laserdisc player, plus a Denon surround-sound system. 
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This 55° x 100° Stewart screen displays images from a Sony rear-screen projector. 
S 


Audioaccess provide sound through KEF speakers. Designed by Phoenix Systems. 


If you ask your friends to define 


Bowland at the Denver-based Listen- 
Up. “With a 35-inch TV, six to eight 
feet back is ideal. Any closer and 
the scan lines will be too visible.” 

Speaker placement can be tricky 
if your home theater will share quar- 
ters with a room that serves other 
purposes, such as a family room or 
bedroom. You needn’t make these 
decisions alone. Good A/V dealers 
are highly service-oriented and will 
visit your home to make recommen- 
dations that fit your desires and 
budget before making a sale. Also, 
many dealers employ or work with 
contractors who can determine, for 
instance, if your home has adequate 
Crawl space below the floor or above 
the ceiling to conceal speaker wires. 
Advance planning can also save you 
costly mistakes, says Marin County- 
based independent contractor Kevin 
Regan, who has been called in after- 
the-fact to carve holes in newly- 
constructed walls. “Somehow peo- 
ple actually forget wires are 
involved,” marvels Regan. 


Function or 


Hesthetics? 


Yes, you can have both. But you'll 
want to think creatively, or hire 
someone who can. Interior designer 
McEwan is integrating a home the- 
ater into the parlor of a 19th century 
Victorian by lifting architectural 
details from the home’s banisters 
and door frames and reproducing 
them onto the trim of custom wall 
cabinets that will house compo- 
nents, CDs and laserdiscs. 

But McEwan cautions home the- 
ater clients to expect compromises, 
particularly if they’re conferring with 
a partner. “Couples often have dif- 
ferent ideas,” she says. “One 
person may want large, free-stand- 
ing speakers, while the other thinks 
smaller or in-wall units would be bet- 
ter.” Some middle-ground alter- 
natives: House bulky, front speakers 
in custom-designed cabinetry, then 
camouflage them with an open- 
weave fabric. Or buy speakers 
expressly designed to be shown off. 
You'll find elegant, yet simple lines 
from B&W, futuristic see-through 


models from Martin Logan and pow- 
erful bookshelf-size speakers from 
Sonus Faber. Prices for these 
higher-end manufacturers start at 
around $1,000 per pair. 

Another possibility is in-wall 
speakers. While serious music lis- 
teners balk at the notion, these 
Space-savers have improved in qual- 
ity and will definitely satisfy the 
less-critical demands of movie of TV 
audio. And if you opt for behind-the- 
walls wiring (about $300 to $800, 
depending on the number of compo- 
nents requiring wiring and 
accessibility of crawl space), in-wall 
installation will add little, if anything, 
to your bill. Among contractor 
Regan’s clients, nearly all chose in- 
wall rear speakers and of those, 
two-thirds opt for front speakers. 


Budget-Friendly 
Systems 


What kind of a home theater can 
you get for under $2,000? A pretty 
decent one, says Dolby Labs 
spokesperson Joe Hall—even if 
you're starting from scratch. He 
likes the Sony “plug and play” sys- 
tem for around $1,200 that comes 
with a 27-inch TV, a stereo VCR and 
multiple speakers. No receiver is 
required—the amplifiers and sur- 
round-sound circuitry are built into 
one of the front speakers. Don’t be 
fooled, however, by stand-alone TVs 
advertised as offering “surround 
sound.” It’s an illusion, according to 
Bowland. “They may have the built- 
in circuitry, but they can’t handle the 
amplification.” 

If you’re already partially set up, 
say with a TV and a stereo VCR, 
consider adding a Sony ES or Denon 
Pro-Logic receiver ($700 to $800) 
and a NHT surround-sound package 
of speakers for $1,000. Your room 
can't accommodate full-size speak- 
ers? A satellite/subwoofer system 
of five inconspicuous speakers and 
one large subwoofer is an effective 
alternative, according to Hall. “If it’s 
well-designed, you can’t tell the dif- 
ference from traditional systems,” 
he says. Here’s how it works: The 
non-directional subwoofer handles 


“home theater,” they're likely to respond that they're not sure. 


all the bass, Since our ears can't 
distinguish the direction of its low 
frequencies, allowing room for direc- 
tional sounds to come from 
scaled-down speakers. Boston 
Acoustic makes a Satellite system 
for around $700. 


For 4 Few 
Ilore Dollars... 


’ Enlarge your viewing screen, 
upgrade to a receiver with Dolby 
Digital and add a laserdisc player. 
For picture quality, nothing beats 
direct-view TV (DVTV). Forty inches 
is the largest size available, only 
Mitsubishi makes it and prices 
start at $2,500. Too much? You 
can spend less and get an extra 10 
inches or so if you go with a big 
screen, but be forewarned: You 
won’t be happy with the viewing 
quality. “The average rear-projection 
TV sells for around $2,000 and [the 
picture] doesn’t look nearly as good 
as a 35-inch direct-view TV for 
$1,500,” cautions Bowland. In 
other words, don’t sacrifice quality 
for size. For a high-performance 50- 
incher, expect to pay $3,000 or 
more and look to the same 
names known for superior direct 
view models, such as Toshiba, 
Mitsubishi and Sony 

While Dolby Digitalenhanced 
laserdiscs have been out for a 
couple of years, receivers 
equipped to handle the new audio 
coding have only hit the stores in the 
last six months or so. Receiver 
prices are high (Denon’s $1,800 
model is top-rated), but the AC-3 
technology is worth it, according to 


experts. “You don’t have to be a con- 


noisseur to recognize the difference 
between Pro-Logic and AC-3,” replies 
Frank Ko of Audio Excellence in San 
Francisco, California. Digital sur- 
round sound wows listeners by 
separating the two rear channels, 
creating a more realistic and 
dynamic movie experience. 

For now, to enjoy digital audio 
you'll need laserdiscs and a player 
with an AC-3 jack (around $400). 
But expect to see the new 


technology featured on cable and 
Satellite systems, the soon-to-be- 
released digital video discs and, 
eventually, on high-definition TV 
(HDTV). 


For a Lot 
[lore Dollars... 


How do you jump from spending a 
few thousand dollars to spending 
$30,000 or even, as Evans did, 
$100,000 for home theater? By 
opting for a front-projection system, 
complemented, of course, with pow- 
erful audio equipment. People 
aren't inclined to splurge on large- 
image viewing, then scrimp on 
audio, says Sam Bhatia of Harvey 
Electronics in New York, whose 
average front-projection customer 
spends around $30,000. “Other- 
wise your system would be 
lopsided,” he explains. The projec- 
tor alone is the biggest expense. 
Bhatia recommends Runco—“the 
gold standard in projectors.” Prices 
range from $7,000 to $30,000, but 
to enhance the picture quality on 
certain models you'll need to add a 


line-doubler A Sony surround- 
sound receiver wi 
or quadru- sound re ver will 
u add to your home- 
pler. “They | ’ 
theater set-up. 
cost nearly 
as much as 
the projec- 


tor,” he adds. A 

10-foot motorized screen, just like 
the ones in movie theaters, for 
around $2,000 sounds economical 
by comparison (Stewart makes top- 
rated ones). 

Naturally, if you’re investing seri- 
ous bucks in a front-projection 
system, you'll want serious advice — 
on equipment and installation. Visit 
several specialty A/V dealers 
before you even begin to negotiate. 


To gauge a salesperson’s credibil- 
ity, ask how critical lighting is for a 
front-projection system. If the 
response you get is anything other 
than “very,” find another dealer. 

Frankly, the ideal room for a front- 
projection system is a bunker. 
(Think how dark a movie theater is 
when you stumble in after the show 
has started.) “Windows are not pro- 
jection-friendly,” warns Regan, who 
adds that people who desire big, 
fancy systems often live in big, 
fancy homes encased in glass. 
Evans’ 20 by 24-foot media room is 
devoid of windows. The only link to 
the outside comes from a sliding 
glass entryway, and that’s equipped 
with light-smothering motorized 
drapes. 


Regardless of 
Budget—shop 
Around 


As always, it’s smart to shop 
around. You'll find home-theater 
equipment prices highly competi- 
tive, whether you’re buying from a 
mass merchandiser or a 
high-end retailer. Visit 
a variety of dealers 
to check out prod- 
uct range. It’s a 
Surprisingly fun way 
to spend an after- 
noon or two. Many 
vs A/V stores have jet- 
tisoned the dusty- 
showroom-with-fluorescent-lights- 
look and offer fullyrigged “lifestyle” 
rooms. Have a Seat, put your feet 
up, and ask the staff to give you a 
taste of surround sound. (The open- 
ing to Terminator 2: Judgment Day 
or the train wreck scene from The 
Fugitive would make an excellent 
choice.) Whether for watching 
movies, Sunday afternoon football 
or the latest Frasier episode, you 
may never go back to a dinky 
screen and anemic sound again. 


Lucinda Chriss, a San Francisco Bay area 
freelance writer, still needs her husband’s 
help to program the VCR. She’s con- 
tributed to a number of publications — 
including Woman’s Day and the San 


Francisco Chronicle. 


NOW PLAYING 


Dealers: 

*Audio Excellence 415/433- 
1335 

*Future Sound 415/342-1476 

*Harvey Electronics 212/575- 
5000 

*Listen Up 303/778-0780 


Interior designer: Mary Ann 
McEwan 408/395-7078 
Contractor: Kevin Regan 
800/935-3528 


Products: 

»B&W 800/370-3740 

* Boston Acoustic 508/538- 
5000 

» Denon 201/575-7810 

* Lexicon 617/736-0300 

* Martin Logan 913/749-0133 

* Mitsubishi 800/332-2119 

* NHT 800/NHT-9993 

* Sonus Faber 510/843-4500 

»* Sony 800/295-SONY 

»* Toshiba 800/631-3811 


CyberTheater: 
The Internet Journal of Home 
Theater (http: / /cybertheater. 
com/) includes links to articles 
and columns as well as reviews, 
technology reports, on a variety 
of products and services. 


Home Theater Online (http:// 
hometheatermag.com/) 
provides links to chat, news- 
groups, products and dealers. 


Secrets of Home Theater 
& High Fidelity (http://www. 
sdinfo.com/) loaded with links 
to manufacturers, an index of 
articles, movie and music 
reviews and more. 


The Digital Theater Page 
(http://www.digitaltheater.cony) 
includes links to a What Is 
Home Theater page, and The 
Digital Theater Gallery also 
provides links to reviews, 

“news about digital movies 
-and software. 
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Tallarico took a year of college and studied computers, but 
ne hated the experience: “I just can’t get up early.” 


t t 
Wwerlore 


N THE FAST-MOVING, AUTO-OBSESSED WORLD OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
you don't get far without a car. And you don’t look cool without 
a Cool Car. 
| don’t have any car—cool or otherwise. Thankfully, my 
10-second loops of assignment is to PREM TORT TE, multimedia | 
composer and all-around hip guy. He drives a car so cool it 
bleeps and bloops. makes other automobiles shiver. 
Now It’s 9s Tallarico has offered to drive over and pick me up in said 
elabora te an ( “ene and an a later, he whine ina ay _— 1992 | 
amborghini Countach. (“The 25th anniversary edition,” he notes.) All 
emotionally Stirring residents within three blocks peek out of their windows, and several 
ae a motion-picture neighborhood children surround the vehicle to coat it with their 
' collective drool. But the Countach, meant to be driven at triple-digit 
score—and d Plano speeds, is overheating thanks to California's double-digit speed limits. 
prodigy from So while the radiator spews fluid all over the street, we sit down and 


Massachusetts is chat until it...cools. 
number one with a 


bullet. By Zach Meston 


Video-game music 
used to be 
headache-inducing 
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“| don’t want to work my way up. | don’t need to. Right 


Up to this point, Tallarico’s calm, Pm f Hy 


Aerosmith. Huh?! Yes, ers, but he hated the experience. “| 


o_o — 


almost shy demeanor is 
surprising —a little unexpected. 
This is, after all, the guy who's 
become a star in the gaming indus- 
try by composing speaker-imploding 
rock and bombastic orchestral 
scores while most of his contempo- 
raries sound like graduates of the 
John Tesh School of Cheesy 
Synthesizer Tunes. This is 
the same person who 
patrolled the Electronic 
Entertainment Expo—the 
gaming industry’s biggest 
event—wearing a garish 
gold lamé jacket and sur- 
rounded by an entourage 

of burly bodyguards and 
scantily clad models. 

But as the interview tape 
begins to roll, Tallarico sud- 
denly takes on a confident, 
cocky attitude, and it’s 
obvious what’s going on: 
He’s putting on a show, 
and succeeding at being a 
“personality” in an industry 
desperately in need of 
them. In almost every 
other area of pop culture— 
movies, music, TV—peo- 
ple are the focus. In the video game 
industry, games themselves are the 
focus, with the rare mention that 
there are dozens of people involved 
in their creation. Tallarico has 
earned more than a few mentions— 
and that’s as much because of his 
good looks and exceptional 
charisma as his musical talents. 


You Shake Iily 
llerves and You 


Rattle Itty Joystick 


Those musical talents made them- 
selves known early in young 
Tommy’s life. His very first memory 
is standing on a piano bench at the 
age of 3, his eyes barely able to 
peer over the keyboard. “Il remem- 
ber being frustrated and angry,” 
says Tallarico, “because here was 
this great thing that could make 
beautiful sounds, but | didn’t know 
how to play it.” Tallarico taught him- 
self to play by ear—and one of the 
first songs he learned was “Great 
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Balls of Fire,” the result of his par- 
ents’ constant playing of Jerry Lee 
Lewis records. Tallarico’s parents 
brought in a piano teacher, he says, 
but “the teacher saw the way | was 
playing and said ‘I don’t want to give 
him lessons; he has such a good 
ear that if we start training him, 

he’d lose it. Wait until he’s older.’” 
Tallarico couldn't wait; by age 13, 
he'd already 
learned to read 
music. “I’ve 
never had any for- 
mal training,” he 
says. “When peo- 
ple ask me who | 
studied under, | 
say ‘Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Eddie Van 
Halen and Beethoven.’” 

It also doesn’t hurt that Tallarico 
has musical talent in his blood: His 
grandfather played the French horn 
in an orchestra, his father plays the 
accordion (well, OK, maybe it 
skipped a generation) and a distant 
relative is the lead singer in some 
obscure rock-and-roll band named 


Tallarico is part 
serious musician, part 
gaudy showman—and 

each half of his 


personality has served 
his career well. 


Steven “Lips” Tyler 
changed his name from 
Steven Tallarico—he and 
Tommy share the same 
great-grandfather. 

It was during his pubes- 
cent period that Tallarico dis- 
covered his second love, 
video games. “I remember 


ms; 
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one of my friends having 
this thing called the 
Coleco Telstar. It had two 
dials, and three settings 
that were all variations of 
Pong. So | begged my dad 
to buy me one, and | 
played it on my black-and- 
white TV.” When Asteroids 
and Space Invaders came out in the 
early '80s, Tallarico was even more 
hooked: “Every penny | ever earned 
went into one of those two 
machines. We would go down to the 
local pizza parlor and just sit and 
watch people play.” 

After high school, Tallarico spent 
a year in college studying comput- 


just can’t get up early,” he explains. 
“| can’t sit in a classroom and do 
nothing. |I’d rather be outside, or 
playing music, or doing something 
fun. But it was a great place to meet 
girls.” Tallarico left school and got a 
job at a video-game arcade in a local 
shopping mall, which was also a 
fine location to meet the ladies: “In 
Massachusetts, a mall is what you 
do on Friday and Saturday night.” 

After a year and a half at the 
arcade, Tallarico was 22 and ready 
for adventure. With roughly $500 to 
his name, he set his sights on 
Hollywood, California, a place with 
which he’d been fascinated since 
childhood. Two weeks and no 
money later, Tallarico found the 
Golden State, shall we say, under- 
whelming. “I’m driving down Sunset 
Boulevard, and I’m going ‘What the 
hell is this? This isn’t the way it 
looks on TV!’” In desperation, 
Tallarico stopped a bum on the 
street and asked for directions to 
Disneyland, the only other place in 
California he knew about. “It was my 
last-ditch hope that Mickey Mouse 
lived in a nice, safe place.” 

Tallarico set off for 
Orange County and found 
it much more to his liking: 
“There were palm trees 
and beaches, and | knew 
that’s where | wanted to 
set up.” Tallarico picked 
up a newspaper and used 
his charm to land a job 
selling music keyboards 
at Guitar Center: “I told 
‘em | knew everything 
about everything, but | didn’t know 
anything about anything.” On the 
morning of his first day on the job, 
the first customer Tallarico talked to 
was Seth Mendelsohn, an employee 
at a new video-game company called 
Virgin Mastertronic. “It wasn’t until 
that day that | ever thought of 
putting games and music together,” 
Tallarico says. “I figured you must 
have to be some computer genius, 
and six years ago, you really did 
have to be.” Mendelsohn invited 
him down for an interview anyway, 
and Tallarico landed a second job 
playing and testing games: “Five 
bucks an hour to play video games? 
What a dream come true!” 


now, |’m on the top of the multimedia music mountain.” 


GAMEOGRAPHY: TOMMY TALLARICO 


1991 

* Prince of Persia (Virgin for the 
Game Boy) 
Tallarico’s first soundtrack. 


1992 

* Club Racquetball (Virgin for 
the Macintosh) 

* Color A Dinosaur (Virgin for the NES) 
Tallarico’s only NES title. 
According to Tommy, the 
programmers approached him 
the night before the end of the 
project and asked him for sounds 
and music; he cranked them out 
“in about three hours.” 

* Jeep Jamboree (Virgin for the Game Boy) 

Mick and Mack as the Global 

Gladiators (Virgin for the Genesis) 

Tallarico’s first 16-bit soundtrack, 

and the first to win an award 

(from VideoGames & Computer 

Entertainment, which was then 

edited by current Digital Diner 

editor in chief, Andy Eddy. 

* Muhammad Ali Heavyweight 
Boxing (Virgin for the Genesis) 

* Shuttle (Virgin for the IBM PC) 


. 
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1993 

* Disney’s Aladdin (Virgin for the 
Genesis) 
In my humble opinion, Tallarico’s 
best-ever cartridge soundtrack. 


* Batman: Revenge of the Joker 
(Sunsoft for the Genesis) 
Tallarico’s first non-Virgin 
project—and done without 
Virgin’s knowledge. Naughty. 

* Cool Spot (Virgin for the Genesis and 
Super NES) 

* Monopoly Deluxe (Virgin for the 
IBM PC) 


Earthworm Jim 
(Interplay for the Sega CD) 


* Out of This World (Virgin for the 


Genesis) 


* Robocop vs. Terminator (Virgin for 


the Genesis) 


* Super Caesar’s Palace (Virgin for 


the Genesis and Super NES) 
Tallarico’s first appearance in a 
video game; he’s Vinny, the 
security guard. 


* Super Slap Shot (Virgin for the 


Super NES) 


Tallarico’s first SNES sports title. 
* Terminator (Virgin for the Sega CD) 


Tallarico’s first CD soundtrack. 


1994 
* Demolition Man (Virgin for the 3D0) 


Tallarico composed the music, 
filmed green-screen footage with 
Sylvester Stallone and Wesley 
Snipes for the game and makes 
an appearance in a hidden level. 


* Earthworm Jim (Playmates for the 


Super NES, Genesis and PC CD-ROM; 
Interplay for the Sega CD) 


* The Jungle Book (Virgin for the 


Genesis and Super NES) 


*« Virgin Games Greatest Hits 


Volume One (Capitol Records) 
Tallarico’s first album. 


1995 
* Earthworm Jim 2 (Shiny 


Entertainment for the Genesis, 
PlayStation [Europe only], Saturn, 
and Super NES) 


» F-111X Agile Warrior (Black 


Ops/Virgin for the PlayStation) 
Tallarico only had enough time 
on this rushed project to do 
sound effects, but the pro- 
grammers created a clever 
solution: gamers could insert 
their own music CDs instead. 


* Hyper 3D Pinball (Virgin for the PC 
CD-ROM and Saturn) 

« Madden 96 (Electronic Arts for the 
Genesis and Super NES) 
Tallarico’s first experience with 
Electronic Arts was an unpleas- 
ant one; as he tells it, they 
rejected his first batch of compo- 
sitions, saying they instead 
wanted “generic sports tunes.” 
When he supplied the requested 
boring crap, they rejected the 
tunes as not good enough. 
Another problem: EA inadver- 
tently took out the roar of the 
crowd from the Genesis version 
of the game. 

* Wild C.A.T.S. (Piaymates for the 
Super NES) 


Madden 96 (EA for the SNES) 


1996 

* Black Dawn (Black Ops/Virgin for the 
PlayStation) 

* Burning Road (Playmates for the 
PlayStation and Saturn) 
Double trouble for Tallarico on 
this project. First, the French 
programmers refused to replace 
the original horrible tunes and 
sounds with Tallarico’s work 
until Playmates threatened to kill 
the project. (It turned out the 
lead programmer had hired a 
friend to compose the music.) 
Then, several magazines 
“reviewed” an early version of 
Burning Road without Tallarico’s 
work, slamming the sound and 
making Tallarico look 
responsible. 

* Skeleton Warriors (Playmates for 
the PlayStation and Saturn) 

* Spot Goes to Hollywood (Virgin for 
the Genesis, PlayStation and Saturn) 


GREATEST HITS/VOLUME Gne 


Virgin Games Greatest Hits 


ft 
+ 


Volume One (Capitol Records) 


Several magazines called the 
soundtrack “repetitive,” not 
realizing they’d again “reviewed” 
a version with only a few musical 
scores and sound effects. Music 
and sound are the last elements 
added to a game, so this kind of 
error happens when gaming- 
enthusiast magazines race each 
other to print the first review— 
much to Tallarico’s chagrin. 

» VMX Racing (Playmates for the 
PlayStation and Saturn) 


1997 

* Duckman (Playmates for the PC CD- 
ROM and PlayStation) 

* Felix the Cat (Film Roman for the PC 
CD-ROM and PlayStation) 

» MDK (Shiny Entertainment for the PC 
CD-ROM) 

* Tommy Tallarico: Games 
Greatest Hits Volume II (Tommy 
Tallarico Records) 

»* Treasures of the Deep (Biack 
Ops/Virgin for the PlayStation) 


—Z.M. 
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“| was getting head 


Tears On My 
Pillow, Sand 
In My Crotch 


For nine months, Tallarico 
worked 16 hours a day, 
spending his days at 
Virgin (as a game tester, 
although he was con- 
stantly reminding everyone who’d 
listen that he could compose game 
music), his evenings at Guitar 
Center and his rest periods on 
Huntington Beach. “I’d wake up with 
sand in my crotch every morning,” 
Tallarico says, causing a not-entirely- 
pleasant mental visual to form. 

At last, an opportunity arose: 
Virgin needed sounds and music for 
Prince of Persia, a side-scrolling 
adventure for the Nintendo Game 
Boy, a portable system with sound 
Capabilities roughly equivalent to a 
kazoo. The platform’s limitations 
didn’t faze Tallarico, who went to 
Virgin VP Stephen Clark Wilson and 
told him: “‘Look, I'll do it for free. If 
it sucks, just use somebody else.’ 
So | quit my job at Guitar Center 
and stayed after work every 
day, and on weekends, to 
learn how to do this. A pro- 
grammer had written a little 
thing on the Game Boy where, 
if | fooled around with a 
screenful of Os and 1s, | could 
make the Game Boy produce 
different tones. | made up 
every possible combo of Os and 
1s—| had sheets and sheets of 
paper filled with them.” 

Tallarico’s dedication to the job so 
impressed Virgin that he was given 
the chance to work on its first game 
for the Sega Genesis: “They brought 
over this hot-shit programmer from 
England,” says Tallarico,”and they 
had this McDonald’s license which 
was Global Gladiators.” The Genesis 
had six sound channels, one of 
those able to play sampled 
sounds—but it had never before 
been used for music. The major fac- 
tor in 1992 was that Genesis car- 
tridges lacked space, just having 
made the transition from two. 
megabits (256K) to four (512k). 
“Two megs gives you room for noth- 
ing but code and art,” says 
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Tommy at work on 
the Electronic 


Playground TV 
show (Top), and 


at home with his 
first love. 


BAYWATCH, NIGHTS. 


Tallarico, “so no 
one had had 
the opportunity 
to use the sam- 
ple channel.” 
Tallarico went to 
David Perry (the 
aforementioned 
hot-shit programmer) and begged for 
enough room on the cartridge to cre- 
ate a soundtrack with samples. 
Perry told him to make the best 
soundtrack he could, regardless of 
Space and if it was good enough, 
Perry would push for more 
megabits. Tallarico composed his 
first tune—the music for Global 
Gladiators’ bonus level—and Perry 
loved it. They were given extra 
megs, and the soundtrack won rave 
reviews and several awards. 
(Tallarico’s relationship with David 
Perry continues to this day; the pair 
have worked on Global Gladiators, 
Cool Spot, Aladdin, Earthworm Jim 
and Earthworm Jim 2—all award- 
winners—and the digital duo are 
working on the upcoming 3-D 
shooter MDK for Shiny). 


As Virgin Mastertronic evolved 
into Virgin Games and grew in size, 
Tallarico eventually found himself 
the head of an entire music divi- 
sion—but he was increasingly 
unhappy with the corporate atmos- 
phere that growth brought. “Back in 
the old days,” says Tallarico, “there 
were 20 people working there. It 
was a close-knit family; | remember 


ae fir 


me and David Perry sleeping on his 
office floor, working weekends, just 
for the love of the project. By the 
time | left, there were 250 or 300 
people. When it’s that big, certain 
rules and structures have to be 
made. It’s not anyone’s fault—but 
when you’re making video games, 
that starts to not be fun anymore. It 
Starts to become a job, and none of 
the original people at Virgin wanted 
any part of that.” 

Another reason Tallarico was itch- 
ing to move on was his record deal. 
“My first album had just come out 
on Capitol Records [Virgin Games 
Greatest Hits Volume One: Tommy 
Tallarico]. It was the first time a 
musician had ever put out an aloum 
of video-game music that wasn’t 
based on a game. | was getting 
headhunter calls two or three times 
a week, with companies saying 
‘Whatever Virgin’s paying you, we’ ll 
pay you double.’” With his services 
in demand from the industry's 
biggest names, Tallarico had the 
realization that he could choose the 
Path of the Freelance Weasel. “| 


hunter calls two or three times 


thought, ‘If all these companies 
want me, why don’t | start my own 
thing and work for all of them? Take 
all their money? | can pick the pro- 
jects | want to work on, write my 
own rules, work where | want, when 
| want.’ So | signed my first deal 
with Playmates Interactive.” 

Nearly three years later, Tallarico 
has worked with half a dozen compa- 
nies, and always has two or three 
projects going on at once. Tallarico 
also reveals his populist tendencies: 
“| turn down more projects than | 
accept. There’s no sense in spend- 
ing five or six months writing a huge, 
awesome score for a game that 12 
people are going to buy and ten are 
going to rent. | really have to feel 
that the masses will like it.” 


Welcome To Casa 
del Tallarico 


The ever-larger group of kids around 
the Countach is making us both ner- 
vous, SO we fill up the radiator and 
hit the road. Alas, it’s only a few 
miles before the temperature red- 
lines. We pull over at a greasy- 
spoon restaurant and chat about 
Tallarico’s competition—in particu- 
lar, George “The Fat Man” Sanger, a 
down-home Texas musician with a 
flashy personality to rival Tommy’s. 
The Fat Man made a name for him- 
self in the early 90s by scoring 
Wing Commander and The 7th 
Guest. Unsurprisingly, Tallarico likes 
The Fat Man. “Me and George are 
all about portraying an image. The 
industry needs a kick in the butt. 
When | dress up in a gold jacket, 
with 17 bodyguards around me, 
some people in the industry take it 
the wrong way. ‘What, he thinks 
he’s a superstar?’ Absolutely not. 
It's a gag—a publicity stunt. It gets 
people talking.” 

This gets us onto the subject of all 
the gaming musicians from the eight- 
bit and 16-bit eras—what happened 
to them? Why did they disappear 
when the CD era dawned, while 
Tallarico continues to flourish? “It’s 
a production thing,” he theorizes. 
“You can’t just throw together a MIDI 
tune with a cool melody anymore. 
You have to play or hire guitar play- 
ers and drummers. You need to 


a week...‘Whatever Virgin’s paying, we'll pay double. ~ 


know how to build a string section. 
Maybe those guys didn’t know how 
to do that—they were more pro- 
grammers than musicians.” 

We hop back into the cooled 
Countach and complete the journey 
to Tallarico’s house, not going above 
third gear during the drive. Inside, | 
meet Tommy Tallarico, Sr., chief 
financial officer of Tommy Tallarico 
Studios. He’s completely shaved his 
head a la Telly Savalas—a slightly 
intimidating look—but when | find 
out that he recently attended a KISS 
concert with Tommy, | realize there’s 
a cool guy beneath that shiny pate. 

Tallarico Jr. gives me the guided 
tour of his three-story house. Among 
the highlights: the shrine of Elvis 
memorabilia, the jungle-theme bed- 
room (including faux-tigerskin rug, 
fireplace, and running waterfall) and 
a game room stuffed with vintage 
coin-ops. But the third-floor studio is 
the showstopper—a 24+track digital 
recording center, with dozens of 
speakers grafted into the ceiling and 
walls. Tallarico blasts a Van Halen 
CD with the volume knob set to two, 
and it’s still loud enough to leave 
me deaf for a good ten minutes. 

Into the parlor we go, where. 
Tallarico sits down at the piano and 
performs what could only be 
described as “Tommy Tallarico 
Unplugged.” There’s something 
extremely surreal about hearing 
video game music played on a 
piano, but | still notice that Tallarico 
is playing the hell out of this thing. 
He effortlessly segues from his own 
music to ’50s rock to ’7Os pop, 
ending with a classical piece that 
leaves my jaw on the floor. | don't 
know whether he wanted to prove 
his musical abilities or if this was 
just a spur-of-the-moment jam ses- 
sion, but I’m blown away regardless. 


Electric 


Playgrounds and 
Electronic lunes 


It’s getting late, so we start talk- 
ing about Tallarico’s latest pro- 
jects—and as you've probably 
noticed by now, he has the self-pro- 
motion thing wired. First, we get into 
his upcoming TV show, Electric 


Playground. “It’s a half-hour weekly 
show on Fox—not nationally syndi- 
cated, but we’re working on that. 
It’s already scheduled for some big 
markets: Vancouver, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Dallas. It’s Entertainment 
Tonight meets MTV meets The Kids 
in the Hall. We want the show to 
appeal to 18- to 30-year-olds, but 
we don’t want it dry and informative, 
and we didn’t want it to be kiddie 
like the GamePro TV show.” So how 
did he get the hosting duties? The 
show’s producers noticed him at the 
Electronic Entertainment Expo in 
Los Angeles. “Everyone makes fun 
of the gold jacket,” says Tallarico, 
“but it’s brought me more business 
than anything else.” 

The producers initially interviewed 
him for their Web site, but then dis- 
cussed hosting duties at a party at 
his house: “When they saw Pong 
hooked up to my big-screen TV, they 
said ‘This guy knows games, he 
knows everybody in the industry, 
he’s good on camera, he’s not 
phony.’ They asked me that night.” 

Tallarico’s already filmed several 
segments for the show—the preview 
tape he shows me includes seg- 


ments with the babes from Baywatch— 


and movie semi-star Cuba Gooding 
Jr.—but the program was delayed 

going on the air, because the pro- 

ducers have been busy. 


With the TV show a green light at am 
last, | ask about his second album, @ 
Tommy Tallarico: Games Greatest 7 


Hits Volume II (which will include 
songs such as 
“Wasteland,” “Mission X,” 
“Gangster” and “Black 
Dawn”). “My first album 
was only sold in music 
stores; it didn’t really hit 
the target audience it 
should have, which is the 
game player. This time 
around, I’ve started a 
record company— Tommy 
Tallarico Records—and | 
did everything myself. | 
commissioned a guy to do 
the album cover. I’m man- 
ufacturing the CD, doing 
the advertising.” Tallarico 
is taking an unusual 
approach to selling the 
album, offering the disc through the 
Happy Puppy gaming Web site, but 


he’s also working on a distribution 
deal with Playmates. 

Tallarico has stuffed the album 
with 29 songs from his post-Virgin 
days, and unlike the first album’s 
emphasis on hard rock, Volume I/ is 
a mix of styles: “I want people to 
know that the music |’m doing is 
what the industry should also be 
doing. Most of the album is rock 
and orchestral, but there’s a classi- 
cal piano piece”—the one he played 
me earlier, | realize—“a big band 
piece, techno and industrial stuff. 
There’s even a banjo tune. It’s 
almost like a movie soundtrack.” 

So what about movie sound- 
tracks? Isn’t that the only challenge 
left for Tommy at this point? Tallarico 
doesn’t want to return to the back of 
the line: “In motion pictures, there’s 
an A list and a B list. In the movie 
world, it’s not like ‘Oh, we want John 
Williams or Danny 
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week?’ Those A-list guys make mil 
lions and millions. The B-list is 
about 500,000 people, and they all 
fignt each other for $10,000 a pro- 
ject. It’s such a huge gap.” 

Tallarico is ready to make the leap 
if the project is right: “I want my first 
film to be something that maybe 
doesn’t have anything to do with 
games—although that’s not my 
agent’s wish. If | do a crappy movie, 
the mystique is gone. ‘Oh, yeah, he 
did Lawnmower Man 2.’ | don’t want 
to work my way up. | don’t need to. 
Right now, I’m on the top of the mul- 
timedia music mountain.” 


Zach Meston (zmeston@earthlink.net) 
recently moved from his lifelong home of 
Maui, Hawaii to Southern Califronia, where 
the weather’s almost as nice and where 


he’s found many skilled foosball opponents. 


Earthworm Jim’s 
wacky heroics were 
underscored— 
literally—by 
Tallarico’s 
soundtrack. 
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“When | was working on Sinistar, | don’t remember thinking about 
whether people would be playing it even a few years later.” 


HEY JUST DON’T MAKE ’EM LIKE THEY USED TO.” 
Nothing annoys a member of the younger generation 


Just now, video- 


game stall tila more than hearing someone from the earlier generation 
are reviving their whine about how things were better Way Back When. Cars, 
'20s games fora food, people—the world was a superior place to live when 


you could buy bread for a nickel and people said “please” 
and “thank you.” But lately, curmudgeonly statements have been 


nostalgic ‘90s 


audience. But a uttered by those who are far too young to qualify for Social Security: 

The twenty- and thirty-somethings who grew up playing video games 
tireless group of 

E p in the late "70s and early 80s. These newfangled games, with their 
game crusaders polygons and their texture-mapping and their network compatibility, 
has been predicting can't compare with the beautifully simple games they were inspired 
by. Today’s market, they say, is a matter of style over substance, 

this flashback for plagued by too many clones and not enough ideas. Only a return to 
year S—lif not gaming’s roots will show people what real video games are all about. 
helping to bring 7 


itabout. BY Ralph Barbagallo 
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How much power can old fogies babbling about Star Castles 


But in an industry driven by 
youth, where polygon-packed 
games sell like mad and many 
feel that the games of yesteryear § 
have been retired for a reason, 
how much power can old fogies 
babbling about Star Castles and 
something called Mr. Do! hope to 
wield? More than you might think. 
Although the classic-gaming contin- 
gent may be in the minority, their 
voices are strong, organized and 
loud—so loud that the industry not 
only hears their pleas but lately has 
been granting their most fervent 
wishes. The retro-gaming movement 
is officially underway. 


The Crash 6 Its 
Httershocks 


The year was 1984—a digital Black 
Monday for the history books. 
Home-gaming giants Atari and 
Coleco saw their audience disap- 
pear and their stocks tumble. Many 
talented game developers found 
themselves unemployed in an indus- 
try that thrived not one year before, 
while the game companies, crushed 
under the weight of unsold games 
and systems, dumped tons of over- 
stock into discount bins, budget 
wholesalers and, in one infamous 
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case, large holes dug into 
New Mexico soil. “A great 
many good people lost their 
jobs and careers in the col- 
lapse,” wrote Chris 
Crawford, noted game 
designer (Balance Of Power), 
lecturer and critic, in the 
October, 1991, issue of The 
Journal of Computer Game 
Design. “A few lost their 
lives shortly afterwards, and 
| will always believe it was 
the stress of seeing every- 
thing collapse that shattered 
their lives.” 

The details behind the 
many and varied causes of 
the crash could fill books — 
and already have. 
Ultimately, the abrupt drop 
in video game sales con- 
vinced most major 
manufacturers 


ree 


that video 
games were a 
fad. Game- 
producing toy 
companies, 
such as Mattel and Milton Bradley, 
did their best to forget video games 
entirely, while arcade owners strug- 
gled for their livelihoods. For 
developers, electronic gaming 
appeared to be in the burgeoning 
personal-computer market. 

Die-hard game fans either 
migrated to home computers or left 
the hobby entirely, disgusted and 
burned by too many lousy titles. The 
industry pushed away its own target 
audience after an endless rehash- 
ing and a gutless, risk-free attempt 
to clone the success of others. Still, 
titles such as Defender and Pac- 
Man remained dear to game players 
everywhere. Just when the industry 
seemed it had forgotten its roots, 
the cries of these fans would help it 
reclaim its heritage. 


brassroots 
Fandom 


In a VideoGames & Computer 
Entertainment column in 1990, 
prolific game journalist Arnie Katz 
urged players to start producing 
their own amateur publications, or 
“fanzines,” dedicated to the gam- 
ing hobby. Fans quickly answered 
the call and began producing their 
own samizdat gaming publications 
focusing on a variety of subjects. 
While many of the homemade publi- 
cations mimicked the format of 
existing popular gaming magazines, 
others embraced the freedom, 
quirkiness and original flavor that 
only a self-published fanzine can 
provide. One such landmark publi- 
cation is Tim Duarte’s long-running 
2600 Connection. 

2600 Connection actually began 
before Arnie Katz’s fanzine 
movement got underway. 
Duarte and supercollec- 
~ tor Russ Perry, Jr. 
considered creating a 
small flier for their game- 
trading pen pals. 
Eventually, Duarte 

decided to include 
articles, laying the foun- 
dation for the present-day 
newsletter. 2600 
Connection’s popularity 
increased when the video- 
game-fanzine movement 
gained momentum and the 
publication has been a clas- 
sic gaming fanzine staple 
ever since. As Leonard 
Herman, author of Phoenix: 
The Fall & Rise of Video 
Games, explains: “2600 
Connection has kept the 
Atari 2600 alive for many 
collectors. Without the 
fanzine, | wonder if we 
would have seen new 
games like Edtris 2600 or 
the Starpath CD.” Other 
‘zines, Such as Joe 
Santuilli’s Digital Press and 
Frank Polosky’s Video 
Magic, provide insight into 
classic gaming as well as 
sources for hard-to-find 
games and long-obsolete 
hardware. 


Classic baming 
Hits The flet 


Much of the classic gaming 
revival’s current strength is due 

to the emergence of the Internet. 
With the creation of the rec.games. 
video.classic Usenet discussion 
group in 1993 and its own IRC 
channel (#RGVC) a year later, clas- 
sic gamers finally had a central 
place to trade games, wax nostalgic 
and discuss the sadly neglected his- 
tory of video games. 

Naturally, classic gaming 
extended to the Web, with several 
rec.games.video.classic regulars 
starting up home pages. One such 
regular, Greg Chance, created one of 
the most popular sites, The History 
of Home Video Games Homepage 
(http: //www.sponsornet/ 
~gchance), during the spring of 
1994 to organize and distribute all 
the information on classic games 
floating around the Net. Chance’s 
page has developed into a popular 
historical reference for classic 


fans—so popular that Chance has 
had sponsorship offers. 


and Mr. Do! hope to wield? More than you might think. 


Although not all classic game col- 
lectors and enthusiasts are on the 
Internet, Chance argues that most 
are, and that the Internet has been 
pivotal in turning attention to the 
classics. “How many people are col- 
lectors but not on the Net? | argue 
not many,” he says. “Most of us 
who were game players back then 
dreamed of programming our own 
games and therefore went into com- 
puters and have migrated onto the 
Internet. | think once we had a place 
to gather, it pumped us up.” 

Regardless of the cause, classic 
gaming is all over the Internet. It 
seems everyone who dropped a few 
quarters in a coin-op in the ’'80s has 
set up a page dedicated to their 
favorite games of the era, no matter 
how obscure. The Net has made it 
much easier to locate hard-to-find 
cartridges, parts for orphaned sys- 
tems and coin-ops, and meaty 
conversation about some of the 
greatest games. 


What Becomes H 
Legend Most? 


Just what earns a classic game its 
lofty title? Jay Fenton, creator of 
Bally’s Gorf, points to the simplicity 
of the classics. “Classic games 
involve a Simple, addictive game 
idea,” he contends. “Modern stuff 
attempts to replace the quality of 
this idea with a quantity of less com- 
pelling fragments.” 

Gameplay aside, there are many 
factors that make classic games 
stand out. Many firsts were intro- 
duced during the late ’7Os and early 
'80s: the first platform game, the 
first scrolling shooters, the first 
laserdisc full-motion-video watch- 
"em-ups and so on. There were not 
only just a lot of great games 
released each year, but instant clas- 
sics—games that set the 
precedent. In the early ’80s, it 
wasn't as difficult as it is now to 
develop an original idea—the art 
form of video-game design did not 
exist a decade earlier. Additionally, 
even though designers felt pressure 
from the financial side of the busi- 
ness, everyone was new at the 
game, SO companies were willing to 
experiment a bit hoping they might 


EVERYTHING OLD IS NEW AGAIN: RE-RELEASES & EMULATIONS 


Commercial Releases 
Activision started on the classic-game bandwagon with 
its Infocom masterpieces and Atari 2600 Action Pack 
series. The Action Pack features 

an Atari 2600 emulator written 

by Mike Livesay, a game coder 

from years 

past. The | + v bod 

three-CD i +. r 

series fea- y, ae 

tures Atari ¥ 7 ¥ 
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by Activision, Imagic and Atari themselves. 

The Action Packs were closely followed by a 

less popular Commodore 64 15 Pack. : 
Activision also has been busy revamping 
classic properties such as Pitfall and Zork 
for modern audiences. 
Namco’s popular Museum series on the 
PlayStation brings home repili- | 
cas of such early ‘80s hits Fi tt 
as Pac-Man, Galaga, 
Xevious and Pole Position, 
as Well as some lesser 
known treasures. Two vol- 
umes should be available by 
the time you read this; later 
volumes in the series will 
include more modern “silver 
age” games such as Assault 
and Ordyne. Namco also 
has released the 
Classics Collection 
series for the arcades 
featuring its golden age 


is 


hits and “arranged” versions with updated graphics 


and gameplay. Also, look for Namco's third attempt to 


bring Xevious back to the arcades with Xevious 3D/G. 


Video-game veteran Williams aiready had a huge cat- 


alog of classic hits, including Defender, Joust and 
Robotron: 2084 , before its recent purchase of Atari 
Games from Time Warner. Now, after the success of 
its first collection of classic arcade emulations (includ- 
ing the three titles above), it's set to release some of 
its newly acquired properties, including Centipede, 
Battlezone, Tempest and Asteroids, in Volume 2 of 
Arcade’s Greatest Hits. Williams has also overhauled 
Robotron in 3-D for the PlayStation and PC as 
Robotron X, and Interplay has released Tempest X3 for 
the PlayStation and Tempest 2000 for the Saturn, 
Macintosh and Windows 95. 

Sega is releasing several accurate Saturn conver- 
sions of its popular late ‘80s coin-ops in the Sega 
Ages series. The first few Japanese releases have 
included Space Harrier, Out Run and Afterburner with 
more on the way. It’s not certain, however, whether 
the series will be released in North America 


Galaga, now 
enshrined in 
Namco’s Museum 
series, has been 


greatest 
shooter of a 
(BELOW) 
Gets A New Brain 
is a crucial 
collection for 
Supercharger 
owners. 


Stella 


es she 


Homemade Classics 
Stella Gets a New Brain is the result of Glenn 
Saupeers and Bugs Perry, Jr's two-year effort to obtain 
baal 
“ill beet the rights to Starpath’'s  * 
yi. ~ Supercharger Atari 2600 tape- 
ae drive library. The Supercharger 


Was an 


i 2 interface 
7 that 
enabled 
msettes. With the 


< 
r increased storage of 


the fape media and some much needed 


any stan- 
‘dard tape 
player to be used 
for loading Starpath’s 
custom game cas 


ili time. 


additional RAM, the Supercharger allowed 
for much more complex and detailed Atari 
2600 games. The compilation CD, 
played on any audio CD player and con 
nected to the Supercharger 
instead of the old tape drive, 
includes the entire fibrary, with rare 
prototypes and unfinished demos. 
The CD also serves as an historica 
ritten by 


whnicn IS 


archive with retrospectives w 
Starpath employees. scans of box art 
and other gems. In vith the CD 
are development tools for creating 
Atar; 2600 games using the 


the creators 


cluded v 


i. 
S&percharger: of the disc have been cor 


sidering making a new CD featuring homemade 
Supercharger software. 

Recently several new games have been released for 
classic consoles; Ed Federmeyer's 1995 Atari 2600 
release of EdTris 2600 was one of the first. 
rendition of Tetris, EdTris 2600 influenced several! tc 


A simple 


start creating their own games for their favorite sys- 
tems. including John Dondzilla’s Vectrex titles Vector 
Vaders, Patriots and All Good Things, as well as Kevin 
Horton's ColecoVision KevIris 
Emulators are becoming increasingly popular no 
that computers are fast enough to simulate hardw 
that’s over a decade old. Marat Fayzullin. an indu 
ous emulator coder, has created home computer 
emulators for the ColecoVision and MSX (an 8-bit 
home-computer platform once popular in Japan) as 
well as the original 8-bit NES, Game Boy and Sega 
Master System. Keith Wilkins’ Vectrex emulator, DVE, 
manages to simulate the Vectrex’s unique dis- 
play and the colored overlays that came with 
cartridges. Other emulators simulate the 
Commodore 64, Sinclair Spectre 
bit series, the Apple Il line and 
arcade games. —R.B. 


“Classic games involve a simple addictive game idea.” 


’ 
4 sement 
lab mainth of fun & amuse 
F avy 


“Amazeing” Pac- 

Man by Midway 

is remembered 
fondly; many of its 
imitators, however, 


create the 


next Pac- ; ; 
M simply aren’t 

an. The remembered. 
game-devel- 


opment process of today has 
become more systematic and bot- 
tom-line oriented. 

Many of these complaints are 
echoed by Chris Crawford. “The 
world is full of cockroaches; this is 
not because the world is a bad 
place but because there’s a lot of 
uneaten garbage lying around. In the 
same way, the world of games has 
been taken over by a lot of stuff that 
| don’t care for. Indeed, | think that 
the games community has lost its 
soul. The current designs are too 
Slavishly trying to make a buck by 
catering to whatever they think the 
market will bear.” | 

Some of his peers, however, do 
not agree. Sinistars lead program- 
mer, Noah Falstein, makes this 
supposition: “There was plenty of 
junk shipped 15 years ago and 
there’s plenty shipped now. | think 
that the best games today are as 
good or better as the best ones of 
years ago; we just conveniently for- 
get the bad ones from long ago and 
are face to face with today’s.” 

Modern games are often attacked 
as derivative, but the mega-hits of 
the golden age such as Space 
Invaders and Pac-Man also spawned 
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countless quick-buck clones 

that have either been conve- 
niently forgotten by revisionist 
historians, or put in their right- 
ful place as asterisks in the 
annals of game history. 


Rediscovering 
The Roots 


Some of the games that 
have outlived their imita- 
tors, however, have been 
elevated to a near-deity 
Status, influencing future 
programmers on future 
_ projects. Most game 
| developers in the early 
» ’80s had no idea they 
were creating the 
Citizen Kanes and 
Mona Lisas of the 
video-game industry. 
As Noah Falstein puts it: “When | 
was working on Sinistar, the oldest 
coin-op video game I'd ever seen— 
Nolan Bushnell’s Computer 
Space—was about eight years old, 
and most of the well-known games 
were more like two or three years 
old, so | just don’t remember think- 
ing about the future and whether 
people would be playing it even a 
few years later.” At the time, various 
efforts were forgotten in the gold 
rush for the Next Big Thing. When 
the crash hit, numerous successful 
game developers left for more stan- 
dard programming gigs. No doubt, 
many were surprised when, 10 years 
later, throngs of rabid game fans © 
were snatching up Atari 2600 car- 
tridges at flea markets and 
performing the wave for Nolan 
Bushnell at academic speeches. 
Classic-game collectors collect for 
the enjoyment of it all, but they also 
they seek old video-game artifacts 
to preserve for historical 
importance—which is why any die- 
hard classic fan doubles over in grief 
when stories surface of Atari dump- 
ing cartridges in landfills (as it did 
with the oodles of unsold copies of 
E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial for the 
2600), arcade operators throwing 
out dozens of rare games and com- 
panies neglecting their stocks of 
golden-age hits. For years, game 
companies had no idea their back 


catalogs of games had an audience. 


Occasionally, a classic re-release 
would make its way to a console or 
two, but for a while it seemed the 
game industry had no memory of 
the years before 1985. 

While collecting old games was 
enjoyable, classic gamers wanted 
perfect renditions of the golden-age 
arcade hits using modern technol- 
ogy. Before the companies caught 
on, programmers made shareware 
re-creations and emulator programs 
to run old games on modern plat- 
forms; some even updated the 
oldies with enhanced graphics and 
gameplay. The fruits of these labors 
include shareware classics such as 
Scorched Earth, Gravity Wars and 
Jeff Minter’s Robotron-style master- 
piece, Llamatron. 

Game companies started to 
notice this swell of support for the 
Classics and are only now reacting. 
For the past few years we’ve seen 
major revivals such as Nintendo’s 
Donkey Kong series reborn; 
Tempest and Robotron getting high- 
tech facelifts; home compilations 
from Williams and Activision; and 
plenty of classic-game emulator 
compilations. There have even been 
some arcade re-releases, such as 
Namco’s two-volume Arcade 
Classics Collection, which includes 
original games and updated ver- 
sions in one cabinet. 

Corporate efforts to quench the 
thirst of classic 
gamers, however, 
have not 
squelched the 
hacker ethic. 
Emulators are now 
available for nearly 
every platform, 
from GTE’s vec- 
tor-graphics 
Vectrex system 
to coin-op 
machines such 
as Pac-Man, 
Pengo and 
Frogger. There’s 
even a compila- 
tion CD-ROM 
featuring the 
entire library of 
games for the 
Atari 2600 Starpath 
Supercharger tape-drive 


unit (see sidebar, “Everything Old is 
New Again”). 

And, thanks to the wide availabil- 
ity of homebrew development tools, 
there have even been several new 
games produced for the Atari 2600, 
ColecoVision and Vectrex by classic 
gamer fans themselves. Also, while 
the commercial sector finally is re- 
releasing popular hits of the past, 
classic gamers are busy digging up 
rare prototypes and never-before- 
seen games such as Dark Tower on 
the Vectrex, Carol “River Raid” 
Shaw’s fabled Atari 2600 Polo car- 
tridge, previously unknown Odyssey? 
software and plenty more. 


Play Again? (¥/1) 


Is classic gaming here to stay? 
Definitely. Perhaps not in its current 
form, but there will always be a 
place for the games of yesteryear. 
Even as the early 80s video-game- 
nostalgia machine is heating up, 
there are grumblings from younger 
gamers about their classics—the 
“silver age” of video games. 

Just six or seven years ago, the 
video-game industry was a com- 
pletely different landscape. Games 
from the late 80s, such as Shinobi, 
Ikari Warriors, R-Type and Yie-Ar 
Kung Fu, are headed for the classic 
cycle. This time, game companies 
are quicker to react, with classics, 
emulations or remakes due out from 
Sega, Konami, and Capcom, 
to name a few. If nothing 
else, the classic-gaming 
movement has cured the 
} game industry of its 
i amnesia. 


Ralph Barbagallo (rbarbaga@ 
cs.uml.edu) started playing 
games shortly after popping out 
of the womb and has since been 
involved in gaming as an 
obsessed fan, a journalist and 
from the inside of one of the 
industry's largest game publish- 
ers. He's currently busy 
finishing up his Computer 
Science degree and desper- 
ately searching for a TRON 
coin-op—not necessarily in 
that order. He wrote “For Sex 
& Violence, Press Start” for 
Digital Diner #1. 
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Oo! Answer the three questions correctly 
in 
and win one of ten retro prize packs, 


™! Activision’s Atari 2600 Action Pack 
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Tempest X3 
(PlayStation) ‘ 7 P a 
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Robotron: 2084, 
Defender, Defender II, 
Bubbles and Sinistar 
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Microsoft’s 
Return Of Microsoft 
Arcade (Windows 95) 
Pac-Man hits the PC, 
and he’s brought Dig 
Dug, Pole Position and 
Galaxian with him 


pera of Activision’s 
| Commodore 
64 15-Pack 
(Windows 95) 
Hacker, Toy Bizarre, 
Decathlon and 12 
more—without the 


it 
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Midway’s Robotron 
| X (PlayStation) 
} Save the humanoids 
again—this time in Sy mnie 
MIDWAY « full 3-D Wile Kae ok : C-64 loading time 


Use your knowledge of games, read the article carepully 


and answer these questions...if you can: 
Who is Sinistar’s lead programmer? 
Namco created Pac-Man—but which company distributed the game in 
U.S. arcades? 


Who hosted the famed TV show Starcade? 


Y, 


#@: PlayStation! = 


Send your answers to us, along with your name, - | si tad ini ili lilt 
y g y A VER CLASSIC GAMES GIVEAWAY 


address, phone and your e-mail address, ona 643 Bair Island Road, Suite 301 : oY, Microsoft 
postcard (it doesn’t have to be a picture postcard 


Redwood City, CA 94063 *TIVISI 
but it would make our jobs more interesting) to: ncudpsaiiinta’ i . BEE Ac SION. 


BY GAMERS, FOR 


Contest ends July 31, 1997. We’ll select ten cards at random on August 1, 1997. Only entries with all three correct 4 DiGtTh | Dit “lt 
answers will be eligible to win. MIDWAY. bY 1 \ [| 


No purchase necessary. Entries must be sent separately. A random drawing from among all U.S. mail entries will be conducted to determine > sponsor(s), as well as their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, franchises, advertising and promotion agencies, and their respective directors, 
the winners (e-mail entries will not be accepted). Only residents of the 50 United States are eligible. The drawing will be held at the offices of : officers and employees, from all claims or damages arising out of their participation in this contest (including but not limited to failure of 
Digital Diner and the decisions of Digital Diner will be final in all matters relating to the contest. The odds of winning depend on the number of entries to be considered because they failed to meet the deadline, are damaged or are incomplete) and the acceptance and use of the prize. 
valid entries with the three correct answers we receive. No substitution, cash equivalent or transfer of prize(s) are permitted, except at spon : Winners agree to allow Digital Dinerto publish their name and address and the use of their likeness or photograph in announcing this contest 
sor's option for a prize of equal value. : or any related promotions. 

Federal, state and local taxes, where applicable, are the responsibility of the winner. Prize winners will be notified by e-mail and/or U.S. : Staff members of Digital Diner, Metropolis and the contest’s sponsor(s), their respective affiliates, subsidiaries, franchises, advertising 
mail; any undeliverable prizes will be forfeited and awarded to alternate winner(s). A list of winning entries will be announced in the issue of : and promotion agencies as well as the immediate families (spouse, parents, siblings, children and their spouses, or any other members of 
Digital Diner published subsequent to the drawing. Entrants agree to release, discharge and hold harmless Digital Diner and the contest's : the household) of each of the above are ineligible. This contest is void where prohibited by law. 


“Those who can, coach. Those who can’t, coach simulations.” 


ootout in the 


Pil Cone 


Huddle up, 
pigskin fans— 
D2 finds out 
which football 
sims are 


headed for glory 
and which are 


headed for 
the showers. 
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F ALL THE SPORTS GAMES ON THE MARKET, NONE SEEMS AS POPULAR— 
or is taken as seriously—as football. Perhaps we turn to them 
because as we grow older, our bodies can’t take the 
punishment we so eagerly absorbed in our youth. Certainly, 
tamer sports like softball, golf and bowling are actively enjoyed 
by retirees on a regular basis, but when was the last time you 
Saw someone over 40 lace up shoulder pads? If we’re honest, 
we'll admit that even in our prime we would have thought ourselves crazy to 
have taken the pounding that a 260-pound psyched-up linebacker could 
dole out every weekend. Face it: While Americans may love pro football 
more than any other sport, only a few are able to perform at that level. 
Thankfully, computer- and video-game simulations (sims) become ever 
stronger. Year by year, as the level of technology increases, so do the 


Capabilities and features of the games, bringing each generation closer to 


perfection. Now, armed with the power that Pentium PCs and the latest 
gaming consoles offer, developers finally seem to have the hardware 
necessary to host the ultimate gridiron contest. So where is it? 


By Jeffrey Tschiltsch & Travis Guy 


Iustration: Jimminy Roux 
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Front Page 
Sports: Football 
Pro ’97 

For the second straight 
year, it’s not So much an upgrade as 
an update-—you’d better start from 
scratch next year, guys. Yet Football 
Pro 97’s still the best football sim 
available. Internet and BBS leagues 
are a thriving spinoff of this legend. 
http://www.sierra.com/ 


Madden NFL 97 
A lack of coaching fea- 
tures is the only weak 
. area in an otherwise 
fine game. (Ok, it has “gimme” 

plays too.) The console champ rolls 
on, but had better not rest on its lau- 
rels. There’s no better target than 
the King of the Hill. 

http: //www.easports.com/ 


ABC Monday 
jie Night Football 
=" ' Take anice premise 
| 8} (role-play as a director 
of an ABC broadcast), combine it 
with an unrivalled real-time play edi- 
tor, but saddle it with huge system 
requirements—like a Pentium 
133—and you get a great game that 
unfortunately not everyone’s going 
to be able to enjoy. 
http://www.otsports.com/ 
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NFL GameDay ’97 


A new standard in 
video football passing 
control. If GameDay 
adopts a non-psychic Al and better 
gameplay engine, it could knock 
Madden off its perch. Before that, 

it also has to drop the abysmal 
GameBreaker clock handling. 
http://www.sepc.sony.com/scea/ 


NFL Quarterback 
Club ’97 

A good game that 
includes 50 quasi- 
historical situations to replay. To our 
horror, QC ’97 has cemented the 
use of cheat codes in console sims. 
http: //www.acclaimnation.com/ 


Total Control 
Football 

St Simulate every aspect 
time Of DFO football, from 
running a team to running the ball, in 
a unique, albeit buggy environment. 
MBAs run the NFL. Hmmm. http:// 
www. philipsmedia.com/games/ 
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PUBLISHER 


PLATFORM 


GAMEPLAY 
ENGINE 


46 ” 


COVERAGE 


AUDIO 


ACTION 
GRAPHICS 


BACKGROUND 
GRAPHICS 


CAMERA 
ANGLES 


GAME 
SPEED 


CONTROL 


REALISM 


NO. OF PLAYS 
(OFFENSIVE) 


NUMBER OF 
TEAMS 


TYPE OF GAMES 


CUSTOMIZATION 


TRADES 


SIMULTANEOUS 


GAMERS 


4 MANAGEMENT 
BS ey é 
TRACKING 
COACHING 
FEATURES 9 


Front Page 
Sports: 
Football Pro 


ABC Sports’ 
Monday Night 
Football 


Madden 
NFL 97 


Madden NFL 
NFL 97 GameDay 97 


Sierra On-Line EA Sports EA Sports Sony 


OT Sports 


PlayStation / 


Saturn PC PlayStation 


7 8 8 


PM CLOCK oe 


10000+ * 
(5000+) 


ee 


1, 2 34S 


P. |, Sytae Py Tyke 


W, FA FA 


1-2, LAN, M, | 1-2, LAN, M, | 1-2, LAN, M 


8.32 7.65 7.37 7.34 7.21 
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Legends data is preliminary— 
game is not finished 


cs College/Pro 


Essentially unlimited, considering the offensive, 
defensive and special teams play editors 


Total variations, including real 
NFL plays 


= Plus 30 edi 


ete MicroLeague Pro 
@ = Football only 


Up to twelve players 
on the Saturn 


MicroLeague 
a'r Pro and 


NFL MicroLeague NCAA Tecmo College 
Quarterback BMe) Reyne College and Football Super Football 
Club ’97 Football Pro Football GameBreaker Bowl Legends* Both of these stat-based (non- 
te Sea) physics-based) games are 


Be MicroLeague | a — 
none Pens Sports Sony Tecmo Accolade playable in “coaching” mode 


Sere ee Re ee Re eet only. No joystick twitchers. Rah! 


PC /PlayStation/ PlayStation mmi. 
Sate Bis sais Saturn / Win95 rittp fiw mm com 


——————— 


Sega NFL ’97 
Sega offers the 
only console-based 
football sim that 
allows plays to be created, 


edited and saved. Look for the 
same Gametek engine in a 
Konami sim this Fall. 

http: //www.sega.com/ 


NCAA 

GameBreaker 

Absolutely horrific 

time management 
skills, such as the computer 
calling a timeout with a minute 
left in the game just so it can 
punt the ball away... 


http://www.sepc.sony.com/scea 
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Gainer 


Tecmo Super 

Bowl 

The laughable 

gameplay and the 
Les Nessman-like announcer 
would make this the worst foot- 
ball game of the year—except 
for NFL Full Contact which was 
SO unevenly done, a proper 
review wasn’t possible. 
http: //www.tecmo.co.jp/ 
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Legends 
100+ What we saw in 
aan oe 2 OO eee ee oe ie 5S eee oc. Lane mid-November 
1,2,3,6 12345 12342 23. | . 19348 impressed us— 
SS See ee ee pe. a os ae oe oe ee mix pro teams from today with 
PT.S.L. PB PT SL es ones from five past eras...with 
concomitant rules and condi- 
tions, of course. Fantasy aside, 
Legends is firmly grounded in 
reality. Accolade has a serious 
contender to take next Fall’s top 
football sim spot. 
http://www.accolade.com/ 


W, M, FA U,M W, M 


1-2, M, | 1-2, LAN, M, | 


N/A 


nS ee ae a Mac Football? while there's 
TYPES OF GAMES: 4=Exhibition, 2=Season, 3=Playoffs/Bowls, 4=Multi-Season (Career), 3 no NFL or NCAA football sims 
5=Practice, 6=Historical available for the Macintosh, 
CUSTOMIZATION: P=Custom Players, T=Custom Teams, S=Custom Seasons, L=Custom Leagues, Mac gamers with WWW access 


PB=Custom Pro Bowl fea htt 
TRADES: U=Unweighted, W=Weighted, M=MultiPlayer, FA=Free Agents CST GIGI AR 
playmaker.com/ for a fun 


SIMULTANEOUS GAMERS: LAN=Local Area Network, M=Modem, I=Internet shareware coaching game called 


Playmaker Football. 


The more easily copied features are beginning to migrate 


a 
iST AND 10 


:O4 


You’re watching the NFL on Madden TV. 


Leagues of 
Their Own 


First, you have to understand that 
there’s more than one type of foot- 
ball-gaming fanatic, and that trying 
to design a single package to appeal 
to all types has not proven an easy 
task for any game company. 

The first type craves nothing but 
action. This type of gamer wants to 
be out on the field, stutter-stepping 
and juking defenders out of their 
shoes, or crunching ball carriers 
with flying tackles. Give him clear, 
well-animated graphics, fully 
adjustable camera angles, a robust 
gameplay engine (the computational 
model used to move both the foot- 
ball and the players onscreen) and 
plenty of special moves that he can 
show off, and he’s psyched. 

The second type prefers to coach 
his team to victory. He’s happy 
when he can create his own plays 
and make player trades. He may or 
may not want to control his players 
as they run up and down the field, 
but he does want to know the 
fatigue status of his men so he can 
make timely substitutions and 
adjust his gameplan. Give him plenty 
of statistics and player ratings to 
study, coaching profiles or scripts to 
create and either PC connectivity or 
a decent computer Al for an oppo- 
nent. Final scores that run into the 
triple digits just annoy him. 

The third type of gamer sees foot- 
ball as a role-playing adventure. 
Primarily oriented to be coach or 
general manager (GM), he’s not sat- 
isfied being a champion only once. 
He wants to build (or play on) a 
dynasty with players who last for 
several seasons, growing and fading 
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in talent. Give him a career 
mode (a method of “aging” 
players year after year 
while generating new play- 
ers to be drafted) and 
something more than ill- 
considered one-for-one 
trading abilities—he lives 
and breathes football. 

Though these types 
encompass most football 
gamers, there are subcul- 
tures built upon other 
subcultures. For example, 
there are probably as many of each 
breed that favor rigid, up-to-the-week 
Statistical updates and stadiums 
accurately rendered to the nearest 
inch as there are those who go to 
the other extreme and demand 
teams filled with Supermen and full 
fantasy match-ups—who would win: 
The ’66 or the ’'96 Packers? Then, 
there are those who play their 
games alone and those who gather 
in groups to play and to socialize. 

So if everybody wants something 
different, how on earth can you pick 
the perfect game? We’ve played all 
of the current crop of titles (plus one 
that won’t be available until next 
football season) and we’ve con- 
densed our observations into an 
extensive table that lays the facts 
bare. But first, let’s touch on the 
main areas of interest. 


Machine Heads 


When it comes to picking the game 
you want, the system(s) you own 
determines the type of game avail- 
able. According to Scott Orr, the 
producer of Electronic Arts’ Madden 
97, “We think the [32-bit] console 
market is very much an outgrowth of 
the 16-bit market, and our experi- 
ence tells us that gamers really want 
fast-paced, head-to-head gameplay. 
On the PC, you have a lot more... 
who are really going into the game 
looking at it from a strategic stand- 
point, very much more into the 
coach and general manager fea- 
tures. [They want] total control over 
the game and are less ‘head-to- 
head’ competitive.” 

Orr’s point is supported by what’s 
available. There’s not a single con- 
sole game that offers enough 
Strategy-based features to satisfy 


the coaching type of gamer. And 
although several computer games 
can fulfill that requirement, none 
match the best console games in 
terms of fast action graphics and 
control. So what sets them apart? 
Gimmicks and performance. 

All of the noteworthy football sims 
each have their own “hook” —an 
angle to attract gamers. Their ambi- 
tious Game Plans vary from 
“historical match-ups” to the “taking 
care of business” side of the grid- 
iron, but the Execution of their 
Strategies is another matter. To put 
it bluntly, some games aren’t as 
good as their promises have held 
them to be. An important thing to 
recognize here is that computer 
games can be patched— “fixed” or 
updated with a new program file— 
while console games can’t. 


Take Action 


What’s the use of playing a particu- 
lar football sim if it can’t play 
football? That’s where a strong 
Gameplay Engine is required. Most 
games try to simulate the physics of 
a real football game, but some take 
liberties with Newton’s Laws, pro- 
ducing daffy, unrealistic results. (To 
be fair, such freedom from mundane 
things as gravity and space-time is a 
plus for some.) 

Animation and Action Graphics 
are more important to those who 


want to play “on the field” than 
coach, and the trend of texture- 
mapping numbers onto jerseys 
looks like it’s growing. Likewise, 
Game Speed is significant when 
considering a good action game— 
if the action’s too slow or too jerky, 
a lot of play value is lost. Play 
Control itself is an interesting fac- 
tor to consider: It’s highly important 
for action gamers, yet often totally 
ignored by coachers. (The football 
simulation term coach mode 
means choosing plays, then watch- 
ing the computer run them without 
human involvement.) Multi-button 
game pads on consoles help 
deliver better control, but comput- 
ers are gaining in this area. 


The Devil Is 
In The Details 


“Those who can, coach. Those who 
can’t, coach simulations” is the 
motto of the coacher-gamer. A 
coacher wants to believe that if 
Jimmy Johnson or Barry Switzer 
called in sick on Sunday, he could 
pick up their headphones and do a 
better job. Once you understand 
that, you'll understand why coachers 
demand Realism in their sims. If all 
of the details in a sim can be made 
to run true to form, the coacher 
feels that by sheer exertion of his 
mental power, he will triumph. 


from computer to console. 


——— 


That’s why the computer's Al 
Strength is so important. It’s no fun 
beating a computer that can’t 
counter a trick play, much less man- 
age a two-minute offense. Play- 
calling and substitutions are the 
main Coaching Functions that are 
considered—until psychological 
momentum and motivation begin to 
be factored into sims, that is. 

The rest: The abilities to play 
friends over modems and the 
Internet; All-Star games that feature 
players that have performed well in 
your sim; the ability to create your 
own players, plays & playbooks, your 
own teams, your own leagues... 
they've all been improved upon this 
year, and the more easily copied fea- 
tures are beginning to migrate from 
computer to console. 

Enough of the pre-game show— 
it’s time for... 


The Envelope, 
Please 


Rather than try to crown 
one game as king, we're 
recognizing the “best of 
breed.” Sierra On-Line’s 
Front Page Sports: Football 
Pro ’97 gets the nod as 
Best Computer Football 
Simulation, and Electronic 
Arts’ Madden NFL 97 is 
Best Video-Game Football 
Simulation. Special recogni- 
tion goes to Sony’s NFL 
GameDay ’97 for its 
advanced passing controls, 


and to OT Sports’ ABC Monday 
Night Football for its real-time 
immersive coaching. 

While the current crop of games 
runs from superb to shameful, no 
one title yet encompasses an Al 
that’s worthy of a real-life coaching 
job along with the presentation that 
can capture the hardcore and casual 
gamer alike. It’s clear from the 
strides made by the better games 
that the developers are enhancing 
games, making use of the latest 
hardware upgrades and coding tech- 
niques, and will continue to do so, 
until video football seems as real as 
being on the field of battle itself— 
but, thankfully, without all the 
bumps and bruises that go along 
with the glory. 


Jeff Tschiltsch ( ) is a rabid 
Chargers fan who spends his Sunday after- 
noons glued to NFL Sunday Ticket. 

All of Travis Guy’s ( ) 
autumn weekends are centered around 


Seminole Saturday Nights. 


Real jersey numbers are the latest addition 
to the Best Computer Football Sim. 


_ Gridiron, for the Atari STs 


Football is one of the few sports that enjoyed a long history of represen- 
tational games before electronic simulations, ranging from board games 
played with dice and charts to vibrating metal table-top playfields with 
armies of plastic warriors. From those humble beginnings came the first 
Mattel Electronics hand-held football games, which created a new cate- 
gory in the toy market. In the arcades, football games pushed the 
envelope, first with Atari’s innovative coin-op that displayed the players 
as Xs and Os on acoach’s blackboard, which the player controlled by 
frantically rolling a giant trackball. Other “deluxe” games include 
Williams’ High Impact series, which featured advanced sound and digi- 
tized player graphics. 

The arrival of home computers and video-game 
consoles soon brought the hard-hitting action 
home. While early games such as Atari’s Football 
for the 2600 offered the true fan little in the 
way of realistic action, Mattel 
Intellivision NFL 
Football gave 
gridiron fans 
real team 
names to play 
with. It wasn’t 
long before games 
such as Accolade’s 
Ath & Inches arrived, 
proving computers 
like the Commodore 
64 were capable of 
Simulating true football 
action in a TV-style pre- 
sentation. Bethesda 
Softworks’ aptly named 


Set yer beer 
right here: 
Atari’s 
trackball- 


slapping 
Footbail. 


and Amigas, brought real 
play editing to computers— 
but reduced players to dots 
Swarming around the screen. 
The jump to 486 processors and 
VGA graphics enabled Dynamix to go 
even further, creating the ultimate computer simulation of its day—and 
today—Front Page Sports: Football. 

lf there were ever doubts about how important football is to the sports 
gaming genre, the release of Electronic Arts’ John Madden Football for 
the Sega Genesis put them to rest by creating a sports dynasty for EA 
and helping turn a fledgling 16-bit console into the number-one seller. 
Many have tried over the years to replicate Madden's success with 
knockoffs on a variety of platforms. 

Two of the more innovative games were both for the Sega CD: Joe 
Montana Football, which used the system’s scaling capabilities to bring 
the player closer to the action, and NFL’s Greatest: 49ers vs. Cowboys, 
which employed a clever use of NFL Films’ footage to depict the results 
of the player’s coaching decisions. 

As the hardware improved, games like Madden for the 3D0 showed 
how football games could put those advancements to excellent use. 

Now in the age of advanced Pentium MMxX processors, 3-D accelerators 
and powerful 32/64-bit consoles, developers are striving to create the 
hall-of-fame titles of tomorrow.—4J.T. 
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Photograph: Atari Games 
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The long-awaited day when digital imaging meets the quality 
of film has come and gone. 


ruturistic 
lens 


With a new breed YDIA BRADEY HAS AN UNUSUAL PROBLEM. SHE’S A 
_ world-class climber who has been to the top of 
of digital cameras 


many of the world’s most difficult peaks. In fact, 
on the market, a couple of years ago she became the first 


sn apshot tO American woman to reach the summit of Mt. 

Everest. And that’s the problem. Bradey reached 
desktop art Nas the summit alone and without a camera. The lack of verifiable 
never been evidence that she made it to the top has cost her an entry in the 
easier. Digital sunpidaniainn _ 

While most of us don’t suffer for missing the chance to 
Diner EXPOSES document our lives, it’s always pleasing to have the proof that 
filmless-photo you were “there,” jumped out of the plane, rafted the Colorado 
developments. River or just made it home in time for your child’s birthday party. 


With the millions of snapshots taken and thousands of miles of 
amateur video shot each year, there is no 
doubt that most of us want to keep our 


BY Th O MN H a (tO 0 memories alive by some means. 
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The Olympus D-200L camera could be used to capture sharp 


The Silver Metal 
for Imaging 


Since Louis Daguerre, Nicephore 
Niepce and William Fox-Talbot 
invented photography in the 1830s, 
nearly all photos have been made 
using metals from the lower middle 
of the Periodic Table of Elements. In 
case you can't summon this group 
by memory, it includes such luminar- 
ies as Silver, gold, platinum, 
palladium and iridium. Most of them 
can be made into photographic film 
or jewelry, and most modern photos 
use some form of silver to create 
the image. Eastman Kodak, for 
example, still is the largest con- 
sumer of silver in the world. 

Silver works well as an imaging 
medium because small chunks of 
the metal can be sensitized to light. 
Where there is not enough light, the 
image remains clear. By printing a 
film image onto paper with light-sen- 
sitive silver embedded in its 
surface, we can create a black and 
white photo. With the addition of 
complicated chemistry and a film 
with at least three layers of silver 
and dyes to create different hues, 
you can make color pictures. 

And that’s the problem. Because 
silver is expensive and looks better 
on Pamela Lee than on film, it 
Causes problems with all those 
“tree-hugging” environmentalists. 
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Apple’s QuickTake 
150 offers sharp 
images and an easy 
download for 
Macintosh and 
Windows users. 


People are concerned about toxic 
chemicals and heavy metals in the 
environment. As if. Okay, some 
photo processes are so toxic that 
books have been written about all 
the ways photo chemistry can kill or 
maim people creating their own pho- 
tos in the darkroom. Maybe it’s true 
that the process for developing 
Kodachrome slides (called K-14) 
has been a steady source of irrita- 
tion to the EPA. But isn’t it worth a 
few birth defects and a few years off 
the average life span to make sure 


we have a record of the 1991 ski 
trip to Belgium? Well, we don’t have 
to make that choice anymore. 
There’s a new imaging system in 
town and it’s based not on silver, or 
any other shiny metal, but on some- 
thing else that also looks great on 
Pamela Lee: sand. 


Charged Coupling 
Back in 1980 Sony introduced the 
Mavica system. It was a relatively 
bad quality, expensive digital camera 
system that never made a dent in 
the market. It did, however, lead 
people to define what became the 
Holy Grail for digital imaging: a film- 
less camera that had the same 
quality as silver-based imaging and 
was portable and affordable. It took 
around 15 years, but several years 
ago digital imaging caught up, and in 
1997 we will start to see people 
switching from silver. 

To capture images digitally, it’s 
necessary to create an array of tiny 
sensors that can communicate with 
a computer and tell it where they are 
and what they are seeing. Silicon 
(high-quality sand) wafers are 
treated with light-sensitive areas laid 
out in hundreds of rows and 
columns. Each sensitive spot 
records a dot of information about 
the scene. It’s kind of like a 
mechanical version of French 


Impressionist painter Seurat making 
art with little ovals of paint. 

The arrays of light-sensitive dots 
are called charge-coupled devices, 
or CCDs for short. They are con- 
nected to computer chips that store 
and transmit the image to a PCMCIA 
(credit-card size computer storage) 
card, disk or computer. So why did it 
take so long to create a digital cam- 
era? The mechanics of creating the 
chip are overwhelming. Imagine cre- 
ating a grid of 300,000 light bulbs, 
each of which can be dimmed to 
16,000 levels of intensity. Once they 
are all working, you must figure out 
the difference in level between each 
neighboring pair to fill in the gaps 
between the bulbs. If you shrink this 
array of bulbs to the size of a 
postage stamp you have created an 
imaging chip. In actuality, it’s a stag- 
gering technological achievement. 


Current Technology 


Although there are cameras using 
other imaging technologies, includ- 
ing some that work like a desktop 
scanner, CCDs currently rule the 
market. From the most expensive 
and high-quality cameras to the bot- 
tom of the point-and-shoot ladder, 
the differences are all in the size 
and quality of the cameras’ CCD, 
the way information is processed 
and how cool the camera looks. 


The three photos shown here were made using two digital cameras and a conventional 35mm camera and film. 
A Contax G1 (LEFT) loaded with Kodak’s Kodacolor Gold 200 film provides a quality comparison. Even the 
Kodak DC20 (cenTERr), least expensive of the digital cameras, gave a credible performance. The Olympus 
(RIGHT) captures a larger file and records color information more faithfully. The larger file size also means a 

sharper-looking image. In addition to better quality, the Olympus holds four times more images than the Kodak 

and offers instant editing using the camera’s LCD viewing screen. The Olympus sells for about three times as 
much as the Kodak, with the Contax G1 and lens coming in at about three times as much as the Olympus. 


Photography: Thom Harrop 


images of anything moving at a speed slower than a bullet. 


At the bottom of the digital cam- 
era food chain is the Kodak DC20. 
It is the equivalent of a 110 format 
camera in film terms. It’s designed 
to replace the workhorse memory 
grabber that most families have 
lying around in a drawer some- 
where. You know, the camera that 
has a roll of film which holds the 
last three years of birthdays, July 4 
celebrations and other holidays. The 
difference is that now, rather than 
waiting until 1998 to share the 
Thanksgiving photos of Uncle Bob 
putting straws up his nose to make 
himself look like a walrus, you can 
paste them immediately into your 
Christmas cards, letters, Web 
pages or e-mail correspondence. 

Speaking of Net correspondence, 
the DC20 is also great for people 
who hang out in online “chat 
rooms.” The camera’s connecting 
cable can be left in the printer port 
and images can be created and 
uploaded without having to log off. 
This makes trading personal photos 
a breeze. It also means that there 
Shouldn't be any more excuses 
about not having a picture to trade, 
or an image that isn’t current. 

Kodak has also created the 
DC25, an improved version of the 
DC20 that offers more images (29 
instead of 16 at low resolution), 
built-in flash, removable memory 
cards and an LCD screen on the 
camera that enables you to preview 
the images you shoot. Both cam- 
eras ship with a variety of capture 
and manipulation software. Best in 
the package is Kai’s Power Goo 
from MetaTools, Inc. If you haven't 
played with Power Goo, you're 
missing the most fun you can have 
with computer portraits. A variety of 
tools enable you to distort the 
faces of friends, pets and relatives. 
If you want to practice with the pro- 
gram before you get a chance to 
use the camera, a variety of photos 
of people and animals are included 
on the CD-ROM containing the 
application. The software also 
keeps track of each twist, squeeze 
and smoosh to the image, and can 
play the sequence back as a 
QuickTime movie. You might recog- 
nize the results of Power Goo's 
manipulations in several recent 
television commercials. 


The Plane Truth 


One of the places digital cameras 
are making their biggest impact is in 
the “prove-it-with-a-picture” market. 
The Wegman chain of Supermarkets 
had started using them to document 
the condition of produce as it 
reaches the store. The produce 
manager can quickly capture an 
image of the condition of everything 
shipped to the markets at the 
moment the truck arrives. Problems 
can be documented immediately 
and uploaded to the main office in a 
matter of minutes. 

The Apple QuickTake 150 has 
recently been called into service in a 
similar role. Taking advantage of the 
camera's full-screen image capture 
(640 x 480 pixels), 24-bit color and 
close-up Capability, maintenance 
crews for Northwest Airlines have 
begun using the camera to docu- 
ment minor damage to aircraft. In 
the past the mechanics would shoot 
photos on film, send them through a 
one-hour lab and ship the photos by 
overnight carrier to a central repair 
facility in the Midwest. By switching 
to the Apple digital camera, the air- 
line says it saved more than 
$150,000 in the last year. 

Like most of the current digital 
cameras, the QuickTake 150 con- 
nects to either Macintosh or 
Windows computers. (Connection to 
a Windows machine, however, 
requires an optional connection kit.) 
The camera is bundled with software 
for capture and manipulation of 
images. When used with a 
Macintosh computer, the camera 
appears as an icon on the desktop, 
just like any other storage device. 


Hot Shots 
with Coolpix 


A professional leader in the field of 
photography for a long time, camera 
manufacturer Nikon has added its 
own unique twists to the race for the 
perfect pixel catcher. The Coolpix 
100 and 300 solve different com- 
munications problems. 

The Coolpix 100 is essentially a 
camera on a card. It is well-balanced 
and designed for holding in a natural 
vertical orientation. The interesting 


_ can use image files from 


FOCAL POINTERS 


The Conventional Route 
Nearly everyone has a conven- 
tional camera of some sort 
lying around the house or 
office. If you need images for 
your Web site or “personal” ad 
on AOL, there are many ways to 
get silver-based images into 
the computer. 

Most multimedia software 


Kodak’s Photo-CD system. 
These scans are inexpensive 
and accessible. We have seen 
them priced as little as 59 
cents each plus a few dollars 
for a blank disc. If you need 20 photos for your Web site, this method 
would cost less than $20 for photos on 35mm film. Professional formats 
can also be scanned onto Photo-CD, but the prices are considerably 
higher, generally $25 or more per image. 

If you have an ongoing need for scans, consider investing in one of the 
multitude of slide scanners on the market. Microtek, Nikon, Minolta, 
Polaroid and many others sell scanners capable of producing high-quality 
scans for reasonable prices. These scanners have dropped in price from 
the $2,500 range just a couple of years ago to around $750 at present. 
Polaroid has also recently introduced a low-cost (under $1,000) scanner 
this year that will capture images of film up to 4 x 5 inches. 

Although the prices of scanners have dropped, they are still a major 
purchase. Some of the purchase price can be made up by advertising 
that you will make scans for the Web. Also, keep in mind that if you want 
high-quality digital files, you must have high-quality originals. Follow 
these simple rules: 


* Use the slowest film speed you can in any situation. This will reduce 
graininess in your photos. 

*Film is made from ground-up animal bones. It is somewhat like food in 
that it has an expiration date. If you are shooting something important, 
buy your film fresh and use and develop it within a few days. 

«lf you are doing photos inside by artificial lignt either buy film labeled 
“tungsten-balanced” or use daylight-balanced film and place an 80a 
filter on your lens to reproduce colors as you see them. 

* Keep your lenses clean. A fingerprint on the lens does not show up as 
a fingerprint, but it will reduce the sharpness of the photo. Ask some- 
one in a camera store or photo class to show you the correct way to 
clean your lens. 

*\f you are shooting in low light, use a tripod or other camera support. 
Tiny movements of your camera, especially when you are using long 
lenses, can ruin a photo. 

* Handle slides and negatives with great care. Most photo shops sell 
lintless cotton gloves that you can wear while editing your slides. The 
oil on your skin will ruin a slide and once the damage is done, it’s 
nearly impossible to restore the slide to pristine condition. 

* Don’t resize images once they are scanned. Although programs like 
Photoshop can alter the size of an image, it is best to use the image at 
the size at which it was originally scanned. Changes in size after the 
fact are accomplished through interpolation and nearly always result in 
a loss of quality.—T.H. 
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The Nikon 300 Coolpix is remarkable; if you add a couple 


CAPTURING IMAGES FROM VIDEO 


You may already have the ability to capture quality digital still images. 
Many computer models offer the hardware and software to grab frames 
from your Hi8, S-VHS or other video camera. Although most computers 
(even if they are equipped to capture video) require extra hardware and 
software to do serious video editing, even the lowest end of the spec- 
trum can handle full-frame, still/photo captures. This means you can get 
reasonable quality photos for use on the Web, for use as “personal” 
photos for chat rooms or for other digital applications. They are not gen- 
erally high enough in quality to make good enlargements. 

several items will make it easier to get quality stills from video 
images. As with most photography, use of a tripod will result in greater 
Clarity in the original video, which will translate to much higher-quality 
stills. Make sure, too, that you hold the shot for a few seconds to have 
enough of the image to grab. If you are moving the video camera, zoom- 
ing or following action, it will be difficult to time your capture correctly to 
get the image you want. 

If you have a Hi8 video camera, be sure you are using Hi8 tapes. The 
quality of the Hi8 format is largely dependent on using tapes that will 
Switch the camera into its highest-quality mode. Although regular 8mm 
video tapes work in the cameras, they don’t make for good video or stills. 

For the best possible photos from your videos, don’t reuse the tapes. 
As the tape is pulled over the heads in the camera, the oxides that hold 
the images are abraded. Over several reuses the tape can become worn 
enough for “drop out” to occur. This means that part of the signal hold- 
ing the image is lost during every use. As long as the video image is 
moving, the frames where the drop out happens go by quickly and aren’t 
noticeable. If you are trying to grab a still image from the tape, however, 
the frame you grab could be damaged enough to ruin the quality of the 
resulting photo.—T.H. 


part of the 100 is apparent after the 
photo is captured. After nearly 21 
high-resolution images (or 42 low- 


the Coolpix 300 is a great compan- 
ion. Bring back the sights and 
sounds of your latest vacation spot 


cards for remote image storage. The 
DC4O and 50 work well with both 
Macintosh and PC platforms, and 


the improved color rendition and res- 


olution available with these cameras 
makes them a good choice for cap- 
turing images that will be turned into 
hard copy. A printer, such as the 
HP8O5C color ink jet stocked with 
Kodak’s special “photographic qual- 
ity” paper (it’s photo paper without 
the silver emulsion), enables the 
creation of excellent digital prints. 

Besides home use, this system is 
great for everything from instant 
prom photos to model head shots. 
Using some rather simple 
Photoshop tricks, you could create 
event photos with any sort of back- 
ground. Photograph the people in 
the shot against a blue or green 
backdrop and put them in Paris, at 
the Melrose Place pool or in the 
Oval Office. The possibilities are lim- 
ited only by disk space. 


Style Points 

Olympus offers two models, the D- 
200L and D-300L. Styling is the 
Same on both: sleek and sexy- 
looking—they fit your hand like the 
wheel of an Italian sports car. The 
ergonomics leap out at you even 
from a photo. A gentle curve across 
the front of the camera is reminis- 
cent of ocean 


as an electronic viewfinder. 
Composing an image with this cam- 
era is accomplished by watching the 
screen and clicking when the high- 
quality color image on the screen 
looks good. You always see exactly 
what is going into memory before 
you push the shutter release. 

The LCD screen can also be used 
to view photos stored in the cam- 
era's memory, enabling the 
photographer to make save/delete 
decisions on the spot. If you don’t 
like what you see, the camera lets 
you erase individual photos and 
reuse the memory for another try. 

When choosing between the 
Olympus D-200L and D-300L, the 
most obvious criteria are image qual- 
ity (the D-2OOL captures 640 x 480 
images while the D-300L goes to 
1024 x 768 pixels in high-quality 
mode) and storage capacity (two 
megabytes for the D-200L and six 
megabytes for the D-300L). There 
are several other important consider- 
ations. If you are shooting action 
with these cameras, you'll appreci- 
ate the higher speed of the D-200L 
(equivalent to an ISO film speed of 
130) and its higher maximum shutter 
speed of %o0.000 of a second. The D- 
300L has a slower speed relative to 
film (equivalent to an ISO film speed 
of 50) and a lower maximum shutter 
speed of 400 of a second. 


res) are exposed, the camera can 
be slid into the PCMCIA slot on 
many laptop computers. This allows 
immediate transfer of the camera’s 
JPEG-formatted photos. For many 
business applications, such as real 
estate sales, insurance adjusting 
and many others, this immediacy is 
unbeatable. 

Expanding the idiom of the per- 
sonal digital assistant (PDA), the 
Coolpix 300 merges a camera func- 
tion with a pen-based memo 
recorder, as well as audio and video 
recording. All the functions can be 
played back for editing and viewing 
on the 300’s color LCD screen, or 
they can be run through an interface 
that allows any combination of pho- 
tos, video, audio and text to be run 
as a multimedia presentation 
through a TV monitor. 

For the traveler wishing to bring 
back a taste of a foreign country, 
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along with your written impressions. 
Ernest Hemingway would have loved 
this little gem. 

The 300 is also a remarkable tool 
for the journalist or anyone in an 
information-gathering mode. Leave 
the tape recorder, video and still 
Camera and PDA at home. If you add 
a couple of sensors you’d have a 
tricorder. On the other hand, | never 
saw Mr. Spock take a photo with 
a tricorder.... 


Young and Wired 
Kodak’s Ae and DC50 are aimed 
at digit heads, Web surfers and 
business people with a little more 
money to spend and a need for 
higher-quality pictures. Both cam- 
eras offer good resolution, and the 
DC50 offers a 3x zoom lens, close- 
up capability and auto focus. In 
addition, the DC50 accepts PCMCIA 


waves; on the 
right side of the 
camera body 

(as viewed from 
the back), the 
wave breaks 

into a textured 
hand grip. As you 
hold the camera, 
the shutter 
release button and 
other controls fall 
easily under your 
fingertips. 

The Olympus 
cameras are far 
from form over 
function, however. 
Each offers a sta- 
ble of advanced 
features, the best 
of which is a color 
LCD screen on the 
back that serves 


With the 
Canon EOS, 
taking sharp 

digital pictures 


Is a snap. 


DIGITAL CAMERA 


In real-world terms, this means 
that the D-2OOL could be used to cap- 
ture sharp images of anything moving 
at a speed slower than a bullet. For 
racing photography, capturing track 
events or sports like tennis, the shut- 
ter speed will greatly improve picture 
quality. The LCD viewfinder makes it 
easy to follow the action, since your 
eyes are free to move from the cam- 
era to the action. 

The D-300L, on the other hand, 
provides larger file sizes, which 
makes it better for applications 
where the most important element 
is detail. Photos of people, places 
and things look great at this higher 
resolution and prints made from the 
300’s digital files are difficult to tell 
from prints made from slides at 
sizes up to 5 x 7 inches. 


Young, Wired 
and Wealthy 


So far we have been looking at cam- 
eras ranging from about $400 to 
$1,000 (approximate street prices). 
The next couple of items are a little 
more pricey but Show what you can 
get if money is no object. Most seri- 


ous photographers will 
recognize immediately, 
however, “a great deal 
of disposable income” 
is a fairly relative term. 
Currently, the leading 
cameras in most 35mm 
lines sell for $1,800 to 
$3,000 just for the 
body—add at least a 
few hundred for the lens 
and even the most 
expensive consumer- 
level electronic cameras 
Start to look like real 
bargains. 


flo Balone 

For pure utility, oe 
DKC-ID1. is hard to beat. 
While most digital cam- 
eras use several “AA” 
or lithium batteries, the 
DKC-ID1 uses the same 
rechargeable power 
packs as those in Sony 
video cameras. This 
gives the camera many 
exposures from one charge and 
means you can find additional high- 
Capacity batteries relatively easily. 

The real beauty of the camera, 
though, is its lens. The 12x zoom 
brings the world to your door. 
Zoomed all the way out, the lens 
pulls in Subjects like a 460mm lens 
on a 35mm camera. This means 
that the Sony is able to capture 
wildlife, sporting events and concert 
photos from farther than the aver- 
age photographer’s 35mm film 
camera. Because the color LCD 
viewfinder works through the eye- 
piece, the DKC feels more like a 
“real” camera than most of the sub- 
$2,000 digitals. 

Sony’s philosophy for the DKC-ID1 
was to stay with current standards 
for as many aspects of camera oper- 
ation and storage as possible. The 
camera uses diminutive PCMCIA 
cards for storage, a SCSI connector 
for transferring images to the com- 
puter and JPEG as the format for 
stored photos. This standardization 
reduces learning time and cuts 
down on transfer and manipulation 
time, Since images don't have to be 
translated from a language native 
only to the camera. 


have a tricorder. 


Young, Wired and 
(ibscenely Wealthy 


To those for whom the phrase, “How 
much does it cost?” is not part of 
the vocabulary, take a look at the 
EOSeDCS 3c from Canon. This cam- 
era uses Kodak’s DCS capture 
system to grab six-megabyte images 
with 36-bit color. The camera’s 170- 
meg hard drive will hold about 100 
full-resolution photos. The EOS*DCS 
3c can shoot at frame rates up to 
nearly three frames per second. 

Besides the quality of the images 
this camera captures, it uses all the 
lenses made for the Canon EOS sys- 
tem. This means that if you need a 
15mm lens for architectural interiors 
or a 2,000mm lens to catch head 
shots of endangered raptors, you 
can find them off the shelf and just 
bayonet-mount them to the camera. 

Best of all for photographers, this 
looks, feels and acts like a 35mm 
camera. For anyone who has used a 
35mm SLR, there is almost no 
learning curve with the EOS. For 
now, it is out of reach for the aver- 
age photographer, but many of 
these cameras are showing up in 
the bags of press and industrial pho- 
tographers. If the trend in computers 
holds true for digital cameras, any- 
one who has the need for a camera 
like the EOS should be able to 
afford one in a few years. 


To Infinity 
and Beyond... 


Although digital still cameras have 
been around in some form for about 
15 years, recent reductions in mem- 
ory prices and advances in 
integrated-circuit technology have 
created a huge leap in the price-to- 
image-quality ratio. 

This puts people in the same 
quandary that computers have cre- 
ated over the last decade: When is 
the right time to purchase? Just like 
with personal computers, if you wait 
for prices to stabilize, you will never 
own a digital camera. Many industry 
pundits predict that digital cameras 
will follow the traditional route of 
twice the features for half the price 
over the next few years. 


CONTACTS FOR 
CONSUMERS 


Apple 

http: //www.apple.com 
1 Infinite Loop 
Cupertino, CA 94014 
800/538-9696 


Canon 
http: //www.usa.canon.com 
One Canon Plaza 


Lake Success, NY 11042 
800/828-4040 


Eastman Kodak 

http: //www.kodak.com 
AOL: Kodak 

CIS: GO KODAK 

901 Elmgrove Road 
Rochester, NY 14653-5200 
800/235-6325 


Nikon, Inc. 
http://www.kit.co.jp/nikon/ 
1300 Walt Whitman Road 
Melville, NY 11747-3064 
800/52-NIKON or 516/547-4355 


Olympus America, Inc. 
http://www.olympus.com 
2 Corporate Center Drive 
Melville, NY 11747-3157 
800/622-6372 


Sony 

http: //www.sony.com 
3 Paragon Drive 
Montvale, NJ 07645 
800/472-SONY 


Besides the cameras discussed 
here, there are many cameras in the 
$25,000 to $35,000 range that 
offer better image quality than con- 
ventional film. Photographers out 
there might want to read that sen- 
tence again. The long-awaited day 
when digital imaging meets the qual- 
ity of film has come and gone. All 
that’s left before electronic imaging 
entirely obviates the need for film is 
for the price of higher-quality chips 
to reach a price the average person 
can afford. 


Thom Harrop has completed both the bache- 
lors and masters degree programs at Brooks 
Institute of Photography. He worked as a pho- 
tographer at NASA’s flight research facility 
at Edwards Air Force Base and created the 


popular Camera & Darkroom magazine. 
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Image Manipulation: D2 


OUSE:. 


From sketches 
and paintorushes 
to software and 


( HE ANIMATION INDUSTRY'S LEAP = SIHICON Graphics, 
L from the pencil to the data Animation is 
stream seems to have 


happened almost rapidly morphing 


overnight. After all, into a whole 
completely computer- 
animated feature films and TV shows new art. 


only began hitting large and small screens about two years 
ago. Film breakthroughs like 1995’s Toy Story and 1996's 
Space Jam, along with TV milestones ReBoot and Beast Wars 
would have been impossible just five years ago. But a close 
look at the almost 100-year history of animation makes it clear 
that the industry’s “computerization” is nothing more than the 
final seasoning on a stew that has been cooking for decades— 
the logical extension of techniques as old as the medium itself. 


By Michael Mallory 


Bevecmener 
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‘The business is the way it is today because Walt Disney made 


The digital revolution has funda- 
mentally altered the equation, but 
more often than not, it has been a 
subtle alteration. Although eye 
candy like Toy Story and Space Jam 
are visually stunning in their ability 
to create 3-D environments and 
characters, the computer’s great- 
est contribution thus far has come 
via the processes of digital ink-and- 
painting and editing, which have 
basically set both the cel and cam- 
era on the road to obsolescence for 
animation purposes. At their most 
basic level, however, even those 
innovations are nothing more than 
the creation of a better, quicker 
tool to perform techniques that 
have been around for decades. 

To one degree or another, anima- 
tion has been around as long as 
there has been film. Frenchman 
Emile Cohl was cranking out car- 
toons that were rudimentary 
in everything but spirit as far 
back as 1908. The modern 
industry, though, can be 
directly traced back to 
American newspaper car- 
toonist Winsor McCay, who 
in 1911, presented an 
animated version of his 
comic strip, Little 
Nemo in 


Slumberland, as part of a vaudeville 
act. McCay also used vaudeville to 
exhibit the landmark 1914 film 
Gertie the Dinosaur, for which he is 
best known. Much as modern audi- 
ences get a thrill seeing Michael 
Jordan skying for a slam dunk over 
an animated Monstar in Space Jam, 
audiences 80 years ago were mes- 
merized by Gertie’s ability to 
respond to McCay’s every com- 
mand—a now crude effect, created 
by the artist’s timing movements 
and scripted lines to precede action 
taking place onscreen. 

At the time, 
McCay’s process ~ 
was ground- 
breaking, but it 
was also cum- 
bersome, 
requiring the 
re-tracing of 


Despite 17 historic 
minutes of computer- = 
generated animation, oe 

TRON’s actors were 

colored by hand, 
frame by frame. 


UNLEASHING THE BEAST 


backgrounds for every frame. Those 
pioneers who followed— including 
John Bray, Earl Hurd and Raoul 
Barre—worked to develop the stan- 
dard animation technique of painting 
the moving elements on clear 
sheets of celluloid, or cels, which 
were then aligned over stationery 
backgrounds. Aside from saving 
time, the cel system made it possi- 
ble to combine live-action and 
animation on film, simply by expos- 
ing the cels over photos, instead of 
drawn scenery. Audiences who mar- 
veled at the technical wizardry of 
1988's landmark Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit? or — 


might be surprised at 

the amount of live- 

action/animation mixing 
that went on in the 
1920s, most notably by 

Walt Disney for his Alice in 
Cartoonland shorts, and Max 
Fleischer for his “Out of 
the Inkwell” series. 

To this day, many 
people place credit 
for the popularity 
of animation at 
the feet of 
_ visionary 


Space Jam a 


Walt Disney. Although many of 
Disney’s early cartoons, for 
instance, pale in comparison with 
Fleischer’s, Disney was the first to 
recognize animation 
as an art form, 
introducing sound 
(in 1928’s 
Steamboat Willie) 
and color (in 
1932’s Flower 
and Trees) to the 
short 
cartoon. 
More 
importantly, 
Disney pioneered 


) 


\Q 


the art of character 
animation, which 
breathed life, as well 
as movement, into 
the drawn figures. 
As animation artist Ed 
Benedict points out, 
Disney provided the 
medium credibility. “The 
business is the way it is 
today because Walt 


Disney ————t 
made 
it that 


HE ANIMATION WORLD HAD NO OBVIOUS 
reason to expect anything spe- 
cial from the syndicated series 
Beast Wars when it went into 
development a couple of years 
ago. After all, the program 
crawled out of the same Goutand 

dial soup as the vast majority of 
TV cartoons throughout history: the burning 
need to cross-promote new toy lines. 

In this case, the beasts in question were a 
new version of Hasbro’s Transformers product, 
but this time, the Transformer robots would 
“transform” into wild beasts instead of machines. The original 
Transformers were themselves molded into an animated property approxi- 
mately a decade ago, so a similar strategy for the Beast Wars line seemed 
merely par for the course. 

But there was one major difference: Somebody—no one seems sure 
who—suggested the possibility of doing the new Beast Wars cartoon as a 
completely computer-animated program, instead of using traditional cel 
animation. Rather than ending up as merely another toy-driven, children’s 
cartoon show, the successful execution of that idea has instead given 
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Beast Wars a prominent place in the history 
of television animation. It’s a visually stun- 
ning program featuring a gang of robots, the 
Maximals, who morph into wild beasts—a 
cheetah, rhinoceros, white tiger, mouse, you 
name it—to battle another band of robots, 
the Predacons, who transform into dinosaur- 
like creatures on a sort of bizarre cyber 
planet with lush jungles, driving snows and 
parched deserts. 

The show in this format would not have 
been possible were it not for a pair of 
Canadian companies who figured out how to 
make entertaining, completely CGI programs on television budgets and 
schedules. The two companies, Alliance Entertainment of Toronto and 
Mainframe Entertainment of Vancouver, first joined together (Alliance 
with financing and distribution clout and Mainframe with computer magic) 
three years ago to create the world’s first all-CGI television program, 
ReBoot (Mainframe was called The Hub back then). Now they’ve gone a 
step further with Beast Wars. 

The two companies appear—pardon the pun—to have the television 
CGI thing wired, thanks to a detailed production system that evolved out 
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it that way. He gave it prestige.” — Animator Ed Benedict 


way. He gave it prestige,” says 
Benedict, who got his start with 
Disney in 1930. 
Competitors quickly 
set up shop, but most 
simply copied the 
Disney style. 
Fleischer’s racy 
“Betty Boop” 
shorts were the 
only main 
exception to 
that rule, often 
heading off 
in almost 
Surrealistic 
directions. 
Disney 


Daffy Duck and 
Bugs Bunny repre- 
sented a rebellion 
against the Disney 

status quo. 


such shows, Beast Wars. 


“Hasbro was looking at a 3-D, CGI type show to 
promote their toy line,” explains Goodwill. 
“Because they saw the success of ReBoot and 
realized Mainframe was the only company in the 
world producing CG animation for episodic TV 
schedules and budgets, they came to us to create 
the program. By March, we’ll have easily done 


of “R&Ding the thing to death” during the early 
years of ReBoot’s development, according to Beast 
Wars producer Jonathan Goodwill. That methodol- 
ogy is now paying off with the next generation of 


was busy with his next major gam- 
ble, one that came up aces, as it 
turned out. During its production, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
—the first feature-length cartoon— 
was Called “Disney’s Folly” by many 
critics. When it was released in 
1937, the film instead proved to be 
the first of many feature block- 
busters. Indeed, the success of 
Snow White would guide the Disney 
Studio into a new market that it still 
dominates today. 

One year after Snow White, 
Disney released the short The Old 
Mill, the first cartoon to use the 
studio’s latest technological inno- 
vation: the multi-plane camera. 
Filming through multiple layers 
of drawings created the three- 
dimensional illusion of the 
camera’s “passing through” 

the scenery. 

Going hand-in-hand 
with these technological 
advancements were cre- 
ative steps 
forward, such as 
the animated 
anarchy taking 
place at Warner 
Bros., which cre- 
ated characters 
like Bugs Bunny 


more CG animation in the last two years than prob- 
ably the entire CG animation industry did on feature films and TV 


commercials during the same period.” 


ReBoot pays homage to itself in the sense that the program actually 
takes place in a computer. The show charts the adventures of a group of 
cyber-kids who live in the computer city of Mainframe (that name is no 
coincidence) and battle to save their hard drive from the evil Megabyte. 
Pearson says ReBoot was made to take place in a computer specifically 
because, when it was being developed almost a decade ago, “computer 


images all had a specific look to them. At the time, we were designing the 


Cheetor and Optimus Primal are both good 
guys, but they don’t always see eye to eye. 


and Daffy Duck that rebelled against 
the softer Disney style. 

The same year that Bugs Bunny 
burst onto the scene, 1940, also 
Saw Universal and Walter Lantz 
unleash the brash, loud Woody 
Woodpecker, while the recently 
formed MGM team of Bill Hanna and 
Joe Barbera introduced the disor- 
derly duo of Tom and Jerry. 
Animation historian Jerry Beck calls 
this newfound cartoon zaniness 
“almost a backlash against the 
Disney of the time.” Part of the 
legacy of this period 


Beast Wars 

is the latest 

CG foray into 
TV animation. 


story to match the image. Of course, all that has 
changed in the last 10 years.” 

ReBoot was cancelled by ABC last year but its 
numbers on the network and elsewhere in the 
world were strong enough for Alliance to find 
money and distribution for a third season, even 
without a U.S. network deal, and to forge ahead 
with Beast Wars. 

Even if ReBoot had died, the show’s historical 
niche as “the first” would be sealed. As it turns 
out, its main importance may be in creating the 
model for how future generations of such shows— 


was the need for toon-makers to 
come up with new technical break- 
throughs to execute the wilder story 
ideas flowing out of their pencils. 

In particular, during this period, 
producers again began to experi- 
ment with mixing live-action and 
animation, using optical techniques. 
They foreshadowed the way anima- 
tors would begin using the computer 
some 4O years later. 

This technique allowed a stutter- 
ing Porky Pig to appear on screen 
with the man reputed to have been 
the inspiration for his character, 
Warner Bros. studio head Leon 
Schlesinger, in a 1940 short titled 
You Ought To Be In Pictures. More 
sophisticated work followed five 
years later in Disney’s The Three 
Caballeros, MGM's Anchors Aweigh, 
in which Gene Kelly danced with 
Jerry Mouse, and Warners’ My 
Dream is Yours, a 1949 feature that 
included a musical number starring 
the likes of Jack Carson, Doris Day 
and Bugs Bunny. 

Likewise, the use of animation for 
special effects, a common practice 
today, was pioneered in two 1948 
efforts, Columbia’s live-action 
Superman serial, which had the Man 
of Steel performing economical car- 
toon takeoffs, and Universal’s 


including, Beast Wars—would be produced. 

“You have to understand, the first series of ReBoot was hell to produce,” 
says Mainframe’s lan Pearson, executive producer of Beast Wars, co-cre- 
ator of ReBoot and a CGI pioneer whose work dates back to the famous 
Dire Straits music video, “Money For Nothing,” in 1985. “But then the sec- 
ond season wasn’t nearly as bad. By the time Beast Wars came along, we 
had expanded our production capabilities and installed a new production 
system that took advantage of software and hardware advances that have 
been going on over the past three years. Now, producing Beast Wars is a 
dream and we have the ability to do just about any program in this format.” 
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“All the technology in the world can’t turn a bad story into a good 


horror spoof, Abbott and Costello 
Meet Frankenstein, in which Bela 
Lugosi fully animates while trans- 
forming into a bat. 

By the late 1940s, there was a 
new studio in Hollywood whose radi- 
cal approach to animation 
commanded attention from the 
entire industry. Formed by a group of 
ex-Disney staffers, including John 
Hubley, Steve Bosustow and Bill 
Hurtz, United Productions of 
America (UPA) began to employ 
more stylized graphics its cartoons. 
Releasing its toons through 
Columbia, UPA struck critical 
and commercial gold with 
shorts featuring offbeat charac- 
ters like Gerald McBoing-Boing 
and Mr. Magoo. Before long, 
the flat, cartoony UPA look 
began to spread to other 
Studios. Even Disney 
succumbed to the new style, 
albeit grudgingly: Although his 
UPA-inspired 
short, Toot, 
Whistle, Plunk 
and Boom received an 
Oscar for best cartoon in 
1953, Walt Disney was 
said to have hated it. 
Before long, television 


Upholding—and 


appeared on the scene and upset 
the entire animation equation. 
Specifically, “the box” brought down 
the so-called Golden Age as studios 
began checking out of the cartoon 
business because it was no longer 
economical to produce theatrical 
toons that couldn't lure people away 
from their new toy. For a while, it 
looked like the beginning of the end 
for animation as anything other than 
a niche entertainment form. 
lronically, those studio closures 
sent many animators scurrying to TV 
and that development eventually 
saved the 


industry. When MGM disbanded its 
animation unit, Bill Hanna and Joe 
Barbera became Hanna-Barbera, 
gambling that they could make car- 
toons a TV staple. 

“It was a precarious existence at 
the studios,” Barbera remembers. 
“The first studio | went to work for, 
Van Beuren, went out of business in 
a year and a half. The second one | 
went to work for, Terrytoons, was still 
in business when | left to go to MGM 
(in the late ’30s), but Terry eventu- 
ally sold the studio and it 
disappeared. At MGM, until we 
Started Jom and Jerry, we were in 
big trouble. And what happened 
there? They closed that studio (in 
1957). Fortunately, along came tele- 
vision and we began to roll.” 

The two men were among the first 
to realize television is particularly 
Suited to animation—if it could be 


- done quickly and cheaply enough. 


Limited animation, 
in which only the 
necessary parts 
of a figure moves, 


was the path they chose. Starting 
with characters like Ruff and Reddy, 
Huckleberry Hound and Yogi Bear, 
Hanna and Barbera quickly rose to 
the top of the TV toon heap. 

Despite their success, by the 
1970s animation was again consid- 
ered a niche industry, useful only for 
creating children’s shows. Theatrical 
shorts were deemed passé and, 
even worse, not profitable. While 
Disney was still turning out animated 
features, the glory days of Pinocchio 
and Bambi were thought to have 
passed. Few star talents emerged 
from this period, and those who 
did—such as Ralph Bakshi, whose 
X-rated 1972 feature Fritz the Cat 
and 1981’s Heavy Metal were defi- 
nitely not for children—were mostly 
interested in pushing the medium 
outside the mainstream. 

By the early 1980s, the indus- 
try’s vital signs were at a low ebb. 
Even mighty Disney 
was hearing wolves 
at the door in the 
form of a break- 
away group of 


the audio, and after that, animation begins over 


the course of seven or eight weeks. Many of the 
sets and props already exist as models in the com- 
puter, and if we have to build new ones, we do it all 
in the computer.” 

Then, rough computer tests are sent to the 
episode director and adjusted. Eventually, they are 
translated from computer to video format, edited 
and rendered into a final version. 

The key point is that the entire process is paper- 
less—every step is done inside a computer. 
Traditional storyboards are replaced by sequences 
’ of rough computer shots, which serve the same 
purpose as a storyboard in the form of still frames on a computer screen. 
Mainframe’s computer crew writes new code as it goes along to solve 
problems one-by-one as they creep up. 

After two years of ReBoot and one year of creating both shows, most of 
the major time-consuming hurdles have been jumped, according to produc- 
ers. The learning curve of creating the two programs makes each new 
production cycle easier than the last. 

“We try to learn from each production and put those improvements 
into the next one,” says Pearson. “Beast Wars is like Version 2 of the 


Breaking—Tradition 


Executives won’t say what it costs to produce a 
Beast Wars episode, but they do say it is no 
more—and in some cases, less—than the high 
end of what big-budget cel-animated shows cost. 
In other words, it’s affordable. 

“We’re at the high end of cel animation right 
now,” says Pearson. “If we took more shortcuts, 
like cel animation did in the old days when they 
came up with ‘limited animation,’ we could be 
even cheaper than cel animation. We have no rea- 
son to do that, of course. We’d rather keep it near the top of the 
animation budget and improve the quality and look of the show than trim 
the budget down.” 

Whatever the cost, Mainframe has developed an assembly production 
line for the show, which will likely become a model for future CGI pro- 
grams, both from Mainframe and elsewhere. Goodwill says the process 
begins much like any other cartoon, with scripts logged and recorded first. 

“The audio is cut, much like a radio play, and timed out,” he explains. 
“Then, we start laying up our setup stills or electronic storyboard against 
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Story. If the story is no good, people will not be entertained.” 


artists, led by Don Bluth, who 
debuted with the 1982 feature, The 
Secret of NIMH. 

Once again, though, it was tech- 
nology-in-a-box that revitalized the 
world of toons—this time, in the 
form of the computer. 

To a large degree, it was again 
Disney who got the ball rolling. The 
company, desperate to slow the 
advance of the Bluth horde, coun- 
tered with TRON in 1982—the first 
film to utilize the new field of com- 
puter-generated imagery (CGI), ina _ 
story about a man pulled into a com- 
puter. As it turned out, the film was 
far more ambitious than successful, 
but TRON served to alert audiences 
to the coming changes in animation 
via modern technology. 

Three-dimensional computer-cre- 
ated miracles would become 
increasingly common in films over 
the next decade. The greatest effect 
of the digital revolution on animation, 
however, was virtually invisible to the 
viewing public: digital ink-and-paint- 
ing. With ink-and-paint, an animator’s 
pencil drawings are loaded directly 
into a computer and given their black 
lines and colors by the machine. 
Combined with the process of digital 
editing—on systems such as Avid, 


production line we started with ReBoot. As we go 
along, we make an important improvement, and 
even if that discovery is too late to help that pro- 
duction cycle, we can implement it for the next 
show as soon as there is a break in production.” 
“We come across a specific problem that could 
slow up production,” Pearson adds, “we write a 
piece of code specifically to get rid of that prob- 
lem. It’s a system we have found works very well.” 
Among the “specific problems” the ReBoot and See 
Beast Wars team has solved over the last three 
years is the “lip synch” issue. If you watch a menacing computer-generated incarnation. 
Beast Wars episode, you will see talking rhinos, 


for example—ink-and-paint has pro- 
foundly changed the way cartoons 
are made. 

In addition to saving time and 
labor costs, these processes have 
also eliminated camera problems 
that have plagued animation since it 
was born, such as cel dirt, painting 
errors and cel glares from the plas- 
tic. On the other hand, digital editing 
also makes some ‘toon purists ner- 
vous, since finished cartoons exist 
inside the machine, rather than on 
film stock. 

Another important 
use of 
comput- 
ers Is fet 
the 
enhanc- 
ing 2-D 
animation with 
texturing, shading 
and modeling to 
provide more of a 
3-D look. Though 
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initially drawn on paper in the tradi- 
tional manner, all Looney Tunes 
characters featured in Warner’s 
Space Jam last year were inked, 
painted and modeled. 

lronically, the film that most pro- 
foundly proclaimed CGI as an 
animation force to be reckoned with 
was not an animated feature per se, 
but rather 1993’s Jurassic Park, 
whose digital dinosaurs startled 
modern audiences as much as 


McCay’s Gertie had 80 years earlier. 


That same 
year, Tim 
Burton 
and 
Henry 

Selick’s 
The 
Night- 
mare Before 
Christmas 
revitalized 
stop-motion ani- 
mation, which 
had been suc- 
cessfully exploited 
some 50 years 
earlier by George 
Pal in his 


Puppetoons. 


cheetahs and gorillas, among others, who have lips that move in a curi- 
ously human way when they are speaking. This is thanks to a proprietary 
piece of software invented in-house by Mainframe called Grin, which was 


first developed for ReBoot. 


“We’ve had tremendous success with facial expressions and lip synch,” 


says Goodwill. “Grin is a huge element in that. The big key to any success- 
ful animation is great characters and great character expression. This tool 


allows us to have that for these shows.” Pearson adds that Grin “took 
what was initially our biggest problem and made it the easiest production 
step of the entire process. Speedups like that are what allow us to hit our 
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But the movie that ushered com- 
puter animation into the mainstream 
was Clearly Toy Story, the world’s 
first fully computer-generated major 
studio film, produced by Pixar and 
released through Disney in 1995. 
Not only did the film become one of 
that year’s biggest hits, it also estab- 
lished its director, Jonn Lasseter, as 
the first star talent to emerge from 
the world of digital animation. 

The appearance in 1994 of 
ReBoot, the first all-CG animated TV 
series, produced by Canada’s 
Alliance/Mainframe, also had major 
historical impact, because it proved 
that computers could churn out qual- 
ity material in the notoriously 
budget-and-schedule driven realm of 
Saturday morning children’s televi- 
sion, something that had previously 
been stalling the computer invasion 
of the television cartoon world. 

The current renaissance in fea- 
ture-film animation reflects a 10-year 
domino effect that began with the 
enormous success of the non-Disney 
feature, An American Tail, in 1986, 
courtesy of Bluth and Steven 
Spielberg. That caused Disney to 
respond with the likes of Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit?, The Lion King 


(Beast Wars continued on page 123) 
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ron in his 


production timelines, and we can use it for both of 
these shows and future shows as well.” 

The company has also improved its ability to 
“can” a library of digital images for future use from 
one production cycle to the next. These and other 
innovations might make Beast Wars a technical 
marvel, but Pearson insists they also make the 
show’s creative development easier, as well. 
“Doing a good TV series isn’t just about getting a 
great animator on the fastest machine,” he says. 
“It’s about producing a system that works and 
allows the animator to be as creative as possible 


without being constantly threatened by technical 
problems, and doing it all on a timeline and budget that is acceptable by 
TV standards. So by developing this sort of technical and manpower sys- 
tem, we have freed ourselves of some of the technical limitations we had 
when we started ReBoot. That’s our real edge over our competition— 
we’ve gone through that learning curve and they haven't.” 


Curing the hiccups 


None of this means the production process for the two shows no longer 
has what Goodwill calls “hiccups.” But it does mean the animation team 
is better prepared to deal with those problems when they do arise. 
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Each browser offers a unique interface and 
a slightly different look and feel. 


u the World 
side Web : 


HOOSING A WEB BROWSER IS LIKE CHOOSING A CAR. YOU CAN GETA |t’s the most 
comfortable sedan equipped with every high-tech 
gizmo, a Speedy roadster or something simple like a crucial piece 
Volkswagen Bug. All will get you where you want to go. 
But if you can’t name the two most popular choices of |nternet 
for browsing the Web, maybe you’re not ready for your 
Web driver's license. (Netscape Navigator and Microsoft software yOu 
Internet Explorer are the leading browsers.) Either is a 


Kevin M. 
Savetz 


fine choice for exploring the Web. And there are other browser own—your Web 
choices, too—although you might not know it based on all the pub- 
licity about Netscape and Microsoft. browser. But 


The program that started the Web phenomenon is called NCSA 
Mosaic. Created at the National Center for Supercomputing Applica- are YOU using 
tions (NCSA), at the University of Illinois at Uroana-Champaign, 
Mosaic changed the Internet—it was the first browser available. the right one? 
Internet denizens now could use a sleek, graphics-laden point-and- | 
click interface. Mosaic was an incredible improvement over the 
Internet's then-standard, text-only interface. 
Internet users loved Mosaic for its unprecedented ease of use. 
Individuals and organizations that wanted to publish information 
online loved the power of the Web. But after the wonder wore off, 
everyone wanted more features. What about colored text instead of 
dreary black? How about better graphics support and the ability to 
tile company logos on Web pages? 


s: Steve Munday 


Illustration 
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The battle between Microsoft and Netscape went beyond providing 


“Fine,” said the pleased makers 
of Mosaic, “We'll throw around 
some ideas, write a proposal and 
submit it to the Internet standards 
board (an industry consortium 
headed by the Laboratory for Com- 
puter Science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). After all, 
there are certain ways you should 
go about these things. Changes 
must be considered carefully.” 

“But we want it now!” cried the 
ever-growing Web-using community. 
Enter Netscape Communications 
(originally called Mosaic Communi- 
cations), a startup company in 
Mountain View, California made of 
ex-NCSA team members. The folks 
at Netscape knew they could build a 
better browser, so they created Nawi- 
gator, giving users the added tools 
they wanted. Navigator was an 
instant hit, quickly replacing 
Mosaic’s popularity. 

But nothing happens in the com- 
puter industry without someone 
(um, like, Bill Gates) taking note. 
About a year later, Microsoft 
unveiled its own browser—WMicrosoft 
Internet Explorer. Internet Explorer 
would woo many users because it 
was part of its Windows 95 operat- 
ing system, and offered still more 
features than Navigator. 


The Big Boys: 
lletscape and 
licrosoft 


Last fall, Netscape and Microsoft 
released powerful 3.0 versions of 
their browsers and the choice of 
which to use isn’t clear. Microsoft 
and Netscape’s battle for Internet 
users is reminiscent of the “cola 
wars”—two companies hawking sim- 
ilar products. The browser you use 
iS aS personal a choice as the bev- 
erage you prefer. 

Each browser offers a unique 
interface and a slightly different 
look and feel. Both offer features 
that Surpass just navigating the 
Web: Usenet newsreaders, simple 
e-mail interfaces and even Internet 
voice chat plug-ins. Despite their 
similarities, though, the programs 
remain different in how they read 
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HTML tags (the elements that define 
the appearance of a Web page) and 
implement interactive features. 

Explorer 3.0 is a better friend to 
designers. It supports “cascading 
style sheets,” a nifty feature that 
lets designers control the look of a 
Web page in a fashion long-known 
to desktop publishers: by defining a 
template, then filling in to make 
each page. This makes it easy to 
create Web pages with a consistent 
look. If the Webmaster (the Web- 
site manager) later wants to change 
the site’s look, he only needs to 
tweak the template (or style sheet) 
and all the layout changes will 
trickle down to the pages built from 
that template. Netscape says it will 
implement style sheets in the next 
version of Navigator, and for now is 
hedging with some proprietary lay- 
out tags as a stopgap. 

Internet Explorer applies the 
World Wide Web Consortium’s stan- 
dard for tables. It can display a 
unique background image in each 
field of a table and hide certain 
table borders, but Navigator can 
not. Differences like these may only 
be noticed by nit-picking Web hack- 
ers—and users who happen upon a 
Web page that assumes your 
browser can do a trick it hasn’t 
been taught. 

The companies’ battle for market 
share and rush to release software 
leads to problems for users and 
site developers. If your browser 
doesn't understand tags meant for 
another browser, you end up with a 
hard-to-read Web page. For this 


reason, site maintainers should 
keep their sites free of risky 
browser-specific features. 


Multimedia and 
Interactivity 


When it comes to interactivity and 
multimedia, each browser offers 
advantages. Both support Java and 
plug-in accessories. Navigator has a 
better handle on JavaScript, but /E 
is the only browser that supports 
Activex. (ActiveX provides for appli- 
cations to be built into Web pages. 
It is not clear if Web developers will 
choose to support Activex, since 
there are So many similar technolo- 
gies developing—Java, JavaScript 
and LiveConnect among them.) 

The browser game is different for 
Macintosh users. Netscape scored 
points with Mac users by releasing 
its Mac and Windows browsers 
simultaneously. But Microsoft 
released the Windows version of 
Explorer 3.0 two months before 
the Mac version, and even 
then, the Mac version lacks 
certain features, such as 
ActiveX. UNIX users have 
the same dilemma as Mac 
users, being forced to wait 
till after the Windows 
release of Explorer— 
Netscape provides a plat- 
form choice while Microsoft 
concentrates on its own operat- 
ing systems. 

Whether you’re buying a car or 
choosing a Web browser, price is a 


factor. Microsoft offers its browser 
for free; Navigator is available 
online for free, but a version with a 
manual and technical support costs 
about $50 in computer stores. 

Although Navigator was clearly 
the better product when the compa- 
nies released Version 2.0, Version 3 
has brought Explorer abreast. Don’t 
expect a photo finish any time soon, 
though, because the race has 
barely begun. 


Incentive Programs 


The battle between Microsoft and 
Netscape went beyond providing soft- 
ware when both companies bundled 
information with their browsers. The 
firms now offer their users free 
access to information from other 
companies that normally charge for it. 

Explorer users can have free 
access to several pay-for-use Web b 
sites, including The Wall Street Jour- 
nal Interactive Edition, ESPNet 
Sportszone, Investors Edge.com 
and MTV Online. Netscape offers a 
resource called InBox Direct, with 
which users can collect news via e- 
mail from numerous sources, includ- 
ing The New York Times. 

These information add-ons are 
fine for users who want access to 
news, but this isn’t likely to sway 
many users in the long run. As a 
result, Microsoft only plans to offer 
this free information for a limited 
time. Netscape’s InBox Direct is avail- 
able free elsewhere (check out 
http: //form.netscape.com/cgi-bin/ 
forms/misc/ibd_form/html/ibd_ser- 
vices_frameset.html. 
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The Uther buys 


Users win and lose in the browser 
wars. Internet users can choose 
between two excellent browsers, 
and Web pages look more interest- 
ing and dramatic than ever before, 
replete with tables of data and on- 
screen “frames” for organizing infor- 
mation and interactive forms. 
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But there are, of course, other 
choices for browsers. Stroud’s Con- 
Summate Winsock Apps List cites 
15 browser choices for Windows 
(at http:// www.icorp.net/stroud/ 
www.htnil). 

NCSA Mosaic, the program that 
started the Web revolution, is still 
available for Windows, Mac and UNIX 
systems. Other choices include 


commercial, shareware and freeware 
programs, as well as graphical Web 
browsers that don’t even require a 
SLIP or PPP Internet connection. 

Another main asset for other 
browsers is size. Take MacWeb, a 
tiny Web browser for the Macintosh. 
Although it lacks many of the fea- 
tures of Navigator and Explorer, it is 
blazingly fast and the whole thing 
fits on a low-density floppy. Com- 
pare that with Explorers 12- 
megabyte installer. 

The big three online services— 
America Online, CompuServe and 
Prodigy—each offer Web browsers. 
America Online and CompuServe 
have Microsoft Internet Explorer 
built-in, although Netscape or 
another browser can be used with 
these services. Prodigy offers users 
its own, proprietary browser, but it’s 
likely that as Prodigy becomes a 
“value-added” Internet service 
provider, it will join with Netscape or 
Microsoft to provide one of the more 
accepted browsers. 

With set-top boxes such as 
WebTV’s $400 unit (see feature on 
page 76), browsing the Web does- 
n’t even require a computer. The 
Saturn NetLink, a plug-in modem 
for the Sega Saturn video-game 


NETSCAPE VS. MICROSOFT: ONE ON ONE 


software when both companies bundled information with browsers. 


system, includes a Web browser 
and Internet e-mail. The NetLink’s 
built-in PlanetWeb browser can be 
used with any television set and, at 
about $400 including the Saturn, 
costs less than a home computer. 
Finally, if you need to surf the Web 
while on the road, Apple’s Newton 
MessagePad 2000 features a built- 
in Web browser. 


Laveat Browsor 


There are many diverse choices in 
the browser world, and it’s unlikely 
to stop here. AS more people get on 
the Internet and the competition 
heats up even more, you can bet 
that browser technology will continue 
to improve with speedier viewing of 
pages and other advancements. 
Again, like a car, there are many 
ways a browser can take you where 
you want to go, so determine your 
needs and evaluate the software 
choices before you head out into 
cyberspace for a casual drive. 


Kevin M. Savetz (savetz@northcoast.com) is a 
computer journalist living in Humboldt County, 
California with his wife, five cats, a dog, four 
Macs and a bevy of obsolete home computers. 
In AOL’s AnswerMan forum, Kevin answers 
newbies’ questions about the Internet. 


Netscape may have found it easy to build on the popularity of Mosaic and trounce the work of graduate students at NCSA, but it has bigger problems today. 
The company is now battling software behemoth Microsoft. Bill Gates has deemed the Internet a central component of Microsoft's strategy. Now Netscape 


is fighting the fight of its short life. 


Microsoft began making deals with commercial online services tos 


® oly FEigiorer to its users, undercutting Netscape’s efforts to do the same. For 


instance, just one day after Netscape announced an agreement to provide its software to America Online, the country’s largest online service, Microsoft 
announced a coup—in an even better deal with AOL, Microsoft’ s browser would become the default for AOL users. Netscape’s program would merely be an 


option for users. As payment, Microsoft will give AOL built -in access from the Windows 95 operating system, a potential audience of 20 million people. 


“Strategic alliance” is the goal. Most Internet users will run the browser that is handed to them. Netscape has forged alliances with Internet providers 
Pol, ealieal and Netcom, which should increase Navigator s user base a ao to 20 million people. Despite Microsoft's advances, Netscape still holds a firm 


competition for Java, but seeerentily decided wales t worth the tre trouble. So 0 crosoft 


The online industry has three facets: Content, software and Internet access. Netsce ye ft eee 


pany in the field must focus on the areas they know best. Netscape has Ena 4 sided in the oft 


mindedness could make the company stronger. ee 
On the other hand, Microsoft is working in all three areas by providing Int 
browser and server software. Microsoft's long-term strategy is to incorp 
tion to flow seamlessly between its products and the Internet. Already, i 
Internet. Microsoft Word includes tools to help users build their own We 
collaborate and share information over the network. Whether Microsoft’s plan will work remains uncertain. Features that mesh could make it easier to work 
with computers, or they may just end up as annoying gimmicks. For now, the Internet community doesn’t seem to be crying “We want it now!,” though 
Microsoft has been known to give people what they want before they knew they wanted it. -K.s. 


ft, America Online, CompuServe and every other com- 
» category, ignoring the other two areas. This single- 


nt. hrough The Microsoft Network, as well as Web 

S tall software the company releases. It wants informa 
carta , enables users to download updates from the 
software will include features to give users the ability to 
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Hiagnostics 


SOLUTIONS TO YOUR TOUGHEST COMPUTER PROBLEMS, ONE READER AT A TIME. 


While there has 
been only one 
true “release” 
of Windows 95, 
there have 
been so many 
upgrades and 
enhancements 
made available 
that the number 
of “variations” 
of the operating 
system are 
countless. 


by Jeffrey Tschiltsch 


ELCOME TO DIGITAL DINER’S 
“Diagnostics,” ourQ&A 
department where you 


supply the Qs and | dole out the 
As (or some reasonable facsimile 
that’s good enough to fool the edi- 
tor into thinking | Know what I’m 
talking about). Your questions can 
be as specific as setup questions 
and IRQ conflicts or as general as 
little-Known computer lore and just: 
Stuff you’ve always wondered 
about. The more information you 
give me to the nature of your ques- 
tion or problem, the better 
equipped I'll be to help you. 

You Star Trek: The Next 
Generation fans in the audience 
know that the letter Q stands not 
only for “question,” but also refers 
to the most powerful, omnipotent 
being in the universe (and he'll tell 
you that every chance he gets!). | 
make no claim to be a member of 
the Q Continuum, so if you send a 
question my way that | don’t have 
an answer or witty comeback for, 
Il just pretend | didn’t hear it. 
That said, let’s get it on! 


= Windows 95 are there 
really? Everyone seems to say 
“Well, | have a newer version on 
my computer...” 
— Elaine Nirshl, Morrisville, PA 


Q = How many versions of 


= As | read the question aloud 

= | turned my head to glance 
at the Microsoft Censor standing 
near the locked door of my office. 
“One?” | said with a nervous 
laugh. The wall of granite gave an 
almost imperceptible nod, which 
was my signal to get busy again on 
the keyboard.... 


System Properties 


a : Co ' 


[General] Device Manager | Hardware Profs | Pero 


pointers and a 
Windows 95 Tour. 
Microsoft also has 
some add-on pack- 
ages, such as the 
PLUS! pack, that pro- 
vide some minor 
enhancements such 
as font smoothing, 
fancy desktops and 


__DellComputer Corporation || internet capabilities 
that have been 


Hold down Alt and click on My Computer 
to get your vital Win95 stats. 


Ha ha, just kidding, of course! 
(Do you really think they give me 
my own office here?) While there 
has only been one true “release” 
of Windows 95, there have been 
SO many upgrades and enhance- 
ments made available that the 
number of “variations” of the oper- 
ating system are countless. 

Let’s start with Microsoft itself, 
which offers the “upgrade” version 
for machines moving up from 
Windows 3.1, and the “new instal- 
lation” version for computers 
without any prior release of 
Windows installed. These software 
packages come on two different 
media: a mile-high stack of 
diskettes or a single CD-ROM. 
While both media sets contain 
everything you need to load and 
run Windows 95, the CD-ROM con- 
tains a bew of extras, including 
accessories like QuickView and 
NetWatcher, MultiLanguage sup- 
port, multimedia extensions such 
as the CD Player. It also provides 
other bonuses like extra mouse 


eclipsed by the more 
recent versions of 
MS Explorer. 

Then there’s all the 
fixes, most of which 
are bundled in 
Service Pack 1, which 
updates several com- 
ponents of Windows 985, including 
some security holes, and provides 
additional drivers and system 
administration tools. Loading this 
update will actually change your 
Windows 95 version number to 
4.00.950a (you can quickly check 
your Win95 version number by 
holding down the ALT key and dou- 
ble-clicking on the My Computer 
icon on the desktop). 

Since the release of Service 
Pack 1 there have been additional 
updates and fix files, ranging from 
a patch to the Kernel and OLE32 
to fixing minor problems with the 
MS FAX cover pages and the 
Windows 95 backup application. 
All this stuff is available for free 
(with the exception of the PLUS! 
Pack) from Microsoft’s Software 
Library WWW page at http:// 
www. imicrosoft.com/windows/ 
software.htm. 

If you consider the possible 
enhancements and combinations 
of updates directly from Microsoft, 
you can see there’s a number of 


Windows 95 will always be in a constant state of flux. 


System Tools and Updates 


possible Windows 
95 “versions” that 
could exist. Now stir 
into the mix all of es 
th e OEM ( ori ginal — a that weren't part of the original Windows 95 release. 
e quip men t manu fac- — ‘sane only on the CD-ROM version of Windows 95, available here for all Windows 95 
turers) versions of reer ante updated system essentials, conveniently bundled for easy downloading! 
the operati ng SyS- The atest aaa update files and system components, including many not yet found in the 
tem. Companies like inernorn argon vorstoruncl! Wien 5 exsteen corneum latices, itil 
Compaq are allowed Tithe Esch, Omikhs iuaeh east, Ere Kagan, Geosktaoae, ee, 
by Microsoft to cre- enon a 
ate “custom” 
_ versions of 
Windows 95 that 
Support all that cool 
hardware that comes bundled with 
their machines. Microsoft consid- 
ers these different enough that if 
you Call their tech support line with 
a question, they will direct you 
back to the manufacturer. 
If all this wasn’t bad enough, 

you then have to factor in the con- 
stant modifications to the system 
being done by the software pack- 
ages you install on your PC. 
Getting the idea here? Like its 
predecessor, Windows 95 is a 
“dynamic” operating system that 
will always be in a constant state 
of flux, both from patches and 
fixes to enhancements and dri- 
vers for new products. The days 
of static operating systems like 
DOS 3.3 are long behind us—for 

better or worse. 


Q: Do 3-D accelerator boards 
= actually create graphics 
that cannot be seen when run- 
ning a game on a high-powered 
Pentium, say a 200MHz with 16 
or 32 megs of RAM? In other 
words, if you already have a 
super-duper computer, is there 
anything to gain from buying a 
3-D graphics board? 

—Jim Kaster, Charlotte, NC 


A: Yes, because the issue isn’t 
m necessarily one of speed 
but rather specialty of purpose. 
Given enough brute force, it’s pos- 
sible to make any piece of 


software perform better (compare . 


Windows 95 running on a 486/66 
and a P100, for example). While 
Pentiums are an incredibly power- 
ful class of microprocessor, 
graphics manipulation has never 
been their strong suit. Just as 
Windows will perform much better 
on a machine with a Windows- 
accelerator card than the identical 
machine with a standard VGA 
adapter, so will the games that 
support the new 3-D chip sets like 
3Dfx’s Voodoo Graphics. 

Consider for a second all the 
functions that go on during a 
game that uses 3-D graphics: 
there’s the polygon setup, 
tri-linear filtering, Z-buffering, 
alpha-blending, MIP mapping, anti- 
aliasing and so on. Yes, it’s 
possible to write software routines 
to handle all this but even a 
Pentium-Pro processor couldn't 
perform all of these functions and 
provide the smooth frame-rate 
that an inexpensive video-game 
console like the PlayStation with 


dedicated 3-D graphics hardware 
can. The 3-D chipsets take that 
considerable load off the main 
processor, performing the calcula- 
tions and sending the results to 
the monitor directly, so in effect a 
game on P-75 with a supported 
3-D accelerator card could possi- 
bly outperform a P-200 without 
that card when all of the game’s 
graphical details are set to “high.” 
Obviously 3-D games can be 
enjoyed without the accelerator 
cards; DOOM, Duke Nukem 3D 
and QUAKE are perfect examples. 
What the 3-D cards do offer is 
additional graphical features to 
make the games seem more real- 
istic without the near-ritualistic 
processor upgrades that seem to 
be required each year. They also 
enable the developers to spend 
more time working on the actual 
game than putting their efforts 
toward developing new-and- 
improved 3-D software routines. 


g What will be the next step 

aw in PC processors 
after the Pentium and 
Pentium Pro and when 
will they hit the 
streets? 


— Eugene Howard, 
Fargo, ND 


a he 

@ next 
class of 
Pentium proces- i 
sors, the P55C, should 
be available about the time — 
you read this. These 200+ 
MHz chips are Intel’s first 
to incorporate the new 
MMX multimedia instruc- 
tion. A pipeline cache twice 
as big as “standard” 


Pentium processors means that 
all software will perform better on 
the P55C, but programs written to 
utilized the new MMxX instructions 
can see performance benefits 
ranging from 50 to 400 percent, 
according to Intel. The compute- 
intensive loops that account for as 
much as 90 percent of an applica- 
tion’s execution time can now be 
processed with greater efficiency 
via the 57 new instructions incor- 
porated into the Pentium MMX 
architecture. 

Intel plans to incorporate the 
MMxX technology into the Pentium 
Pro processor line as well, but 
these chips aren’t expected until 
mid-to-late 1997. Rival chip mak- 
ers alSo have next-generation 
Pentium-class processors in the 
works. Cyrix is hard at work on 
M2, an upgrade to its already- 
faster-tthan-Pentium 6x86 
processor that will be fully MMX- 
compatible. Unlike Intel’s new 
chips, which will likely require a 
motherboard swap for Pentium 
users to upgrade, the M2 will be 
pin-compatible with Cyrix’ current 
6x86 chips. AMD is working 
hard on its K6 proces- 
sor, which will 

also be MMX- 
compatible. 
Okay, that’s all 
they'll give me 
room for this month. 
Be sure to send those 
Qs in along with the 
- Usual nit-picks to my 
generic oversimplifi- 
cations that drive all 
you techno-geeks 
crazy. Till next time, 
may you never have 
to add another serial 
port to your PC.... 


Even the most veteran computer users can run into a situation where they need someone else’s advice for a problem they're stumped by. “Diagnostics” is a Q&A forum 


for answering your toughest situations of a technical nature. If you have a question, send it to diagnostics@ddiner.com or by mail to “Diagnostics,” 643 Bair Island Rd., 


Suite 301, Redwood City, CA 94063. If your question is selected, you'll receive an attractive gift from D2 as our way of saying “Thanks!” Unfortunately, we can’t offer 


personal replies to all who send in questions. 
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We’re Big Enough to Admit it... 
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Game Cave is the first ever full scale import game and related merchandise center. 
You'll find the latest import games for the Sony PlayStation, Sega Saturn and 
Nintendo 64, a complete line of domestic games, resin Kits, related toys, game 
music, wall scrolls, apparel, anime, and peripherals all under one roof. When you 
call Game Cave you'll be greeted by one of our many expert salespeople eager to 
assist you with your purchase. Leave those busy signals behind. Our state of the art 
phone system assures unparalleled customer service. 


Our goal is your satisfaction, each and every 
time you call. Bottom line—we want your 
business. Call Game Cave today! 


FOR A FREE MEMBERSHIP, FILL OUT THIS FORM 
AND SEND IT IN! YOU’LL RECEIVE... 


Toll Free - Orders Only - Please. All other inquiries: 818/930-0060 


683/Game-Cave --c 


889/426-3228 “SE 


FINAL FANTASY 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


PURCHASE FINAL FANTASY 6 
ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK (TRIPLE 
DISC) + POSTER, JUST 74.95. 


374-35 


Package Special! 


OR, GET FFG GRAND FINALE 
MUSIC AND (IMPORT) FINAL 
FANTASY 7 FOR THE PLAYSTATION 
FOR JUST 109.95!!! 


LIMITED EDITION CALENDARS 


1997 SPECIALTY CALENDARS FROM JAPAN. 
CALL NOW FOR PRICES AND AVAILABILITY. THESE HIGH QUALITY CAL- 
ENDARS FEATURE ART FROM SOME OF GAMING’S HOTTEST ARTISTS. 


SPECIALS ARE LIMITED TO STOCK ON HAND, AND IN MOST CASES QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED. 
ARTWORK COPYRIGHT THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. IMPORT 
PLAYSTATION AND SATURN GAMES ARE NOT COMPATIBLE WITH NEWER SYSTEMS, CALL FOR 
INFO. SHIPPING AND HANDLING ARE EXTRA. CALL FOR CURRENT PRICES. 


BLUE SEED 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


ate 


Get ‘em both: Blue Seed music 
CD and the Wall Scroll, a $60 
value for only $29.95. 


GHOST IN THE SHELL 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


a ts 
nS 


a 
r) r\ Meeks 
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GHOSTASSHELL | 


Package Special! 


Get the Ghost In The Shell Wall Scroll plus 
the music CD, for one low price. A $60 value. 
lf you haven't yet seen this amazing 
anime, now is the time! 


LUNAR 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


$83.95 


Package Special! 


Get them while they're hot! Our package 
includes Lunar Saturn and the music CD. 
Supplies are limited so call now! A $100 
value! 


888/Game-Ca 


STREET FIGHTER 
SPECIAL OFFER: t 


j 


Package Special! 


Get the Street Fighter Wall Scroll and 
Street Fighter The Animated Movie Vol. 1 
Music CD. A $60 value. 


DRAGON QUEST III 
PECIAL OFFER: 


An) Boe x . 


LR 


$9G.%5 


Package Special! 
You get it all, Dragon Quest Ill,which will 3 
never see a US release, plusthe music = 
CD for one great price. AS130 value. = 
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THE LATEST NINTENDO 64 TITLES FROM JAPAN ARE AT... 


CIOS F 


YUKE YUKE 1 TROUBLE MAKERS 


ENIX’ MIND BOGGLING PLATFORMER (BY TREASURE!) WILL 
BLOW YOU AWAY! AND IT’S COMING SOON! CALL FOR DETAILS. 


tf * STAR FOX 64 


THE SHOOTING EVENT OF 1997 FOR THE NINTENDO 64 ARRIVES IN JAPAN THIS MARCH. 
CALL hese AND PREBOOK YOURS. ee ARE LIMITED. 


fi 
» WH ff 
| toaWe ‘> Tite 
| Ka pI ee yo BA i 3y 
WILD CHOPPERS HEXEN I 
IMPORT AVAIL. MAR. IMPORT AVAIL. JAN. | ea a — 
3 ome REV LIMIT import AVAIL. MAR. Hines of Baseball 
IMPORT NINTENDO 64: IMPORT AVAIL. NOW! 


DECEMBER: BLADE & BARREL*J-LEAGUE PERFECT STRIKEReMARIO KART 64 
JANUARY: HEXEN 


DOMESTIC ARC THE LAD FIGHTING: SHOOTING: ACTION: 
PLAYSTATION: SUIKODEN CLAY FIGHTER 3 BLACK DAWN TUROK-DINOSAUR 
oe ame : DOMESTIC SATURN: POWERSLAVE HUNTER 
ACTION: | WAR GODS RACING: BLAST pozeR 2 
d PSYCHIC FORCE HARD CORE 4X4 SHOOTING: fae 
MDK pe 
riage JAN-FEB. SCORCHER DOOM G4 = 
THE CROW MEGA MAN 8 oe 2 wo vA SPORTS: 
MEGA MAN 8 fle ig 
RACING: eceainis ten porn te? NBA HANGTIME 
> ia « VMX RACING MAJOR DAMAGE i aS Been pepe 
We op MOK : | 
a: Oe TENKA com STRATEGY: | MAR -JULY 
STRATEGY: ee ee NHL ‘97 BODY HARVEST 
CHEESTY COMMAND AND CONQUER VR GOLF '97 KIRBY’S AIR RIDE 
INCREDIBLE HULK SPORTS: DOMESTIC 
MAJOR DAMAGE NCAA BASKETBALL NINTENDO 64: 
fede cowcrt fi ahh wibnngiiinee Cae 
JIMMY JOHNSON 
TAIL OF THE SUN MADDEN ‘97 ae pens SPACE JAM 


MAGIC KNIGHT RAY EARTH 
ALL ARTWORK IS COPYRIGHT THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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ANIME! 
ALL OF THE BEST TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM! 


ENGLISH —_— OR JAPANESE DIALOG. 


SECRET OF MANA 3 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


] 29°° a $150 Value! . 


Get Secret Of Mana 3 for the Super Famicom 
and the Music CD for one low price! 


RESIN KITS, TOYS ETC. 
DIRECT FROM JAPAN AND VERY COLLECTABLE! 
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Square Game pair ecial 
WE HAVE ALL OF THE BEST bibs TO CHOOSE FROM! 


Hf RONO..... -hUs— 
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FF Dear Friends FF Grand Finale 


THE BRINK OF tiie 


Secret of Mana CT Brink of Time sow yi x 


{|BUY 2 ms 9 OFF! 


Buy two or more music CDs from our Final Fantasy, Crono Trigger or 
Secret of Mana collection and get $5 off your CD purchase! Hurry, 
supplies and selection are limited to stock on hand. 


ANIME RELATED T-SHIRTS, 
POSTERS & MORE! 


SPECIALS ARE LIMITED TO STOCK ON HAND, AND IN MOST CASES QUAN- 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING ARE EXTRA. CALL FOR CURRENT PRICES. 


Toll Free - Orders Only - Please. All other inquiries: 618/930-0060 


TITIES ARE LIMITED. ARTWORK COPYRIGHT THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPA- ae) 
NIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. IMPORT PLAYSTATION AND SATURN an aR Fal _ aa Ve =- 
GAMES ARE NOT COMPATIBLE WITH NEWER SYSTEMS, CALL FOR INFO. 


888/426-3228 can 3 


Neptune 2” 


GET A LIFE-SIZE SAILOR 

MOON POSTER AND SAILOR 
MOON-S, THE NEW REN- | 

DERED FIGHTER, FOR JUST... ppackage Special! 


biLbele. TERS MEGA eh ch 


& Virtua Fighter 2 Music CD! 


AM2’S CHARACTERS MEET 
FACE-TO-FACE IN THE ULTI- 
MATE SATURN FIGHTER! 


$83.95 


Package Special! 


bash = oe sara _— 


SPECIAL! GET THE IMPORT SATURN KING OF 
FIGHTERS ’96 WITH RAM CART AND KOF MUSIC 
CD FOR ONE LOW PRICE! 


Package Special! ‘93: ” 


A $104 Value. 


FEED YOUR US SATURN SOME IMPORT POWER! THE BEST SS GAMES ARE IN THE CAVE! 


FAKE DOWN 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF 
GHOST IN THE SHELL COMES 
FAKE DOWN, A 3D ACTION 
ADVENTURE SURE TO BE ONE 
OF THE YEAR’S BEST. PRE- 
BOOK THIS HOT MARCH TITLE 
WHILE YOU CAN! 


SATURN IMPORTS: 


$59.99-&74.99 
= ACTION 
is DIE-HARD ARCADE 
«PSYCHIC CURSE 
> yy SUNDAM SIDE STORY 
e pas 1&2 
se - ROCK MAN 8 
' SHOOTING 
~ ASSAULT SUIT 
LEYNOS 2 
BLAST WIND (TECHNOSOFT) 
MACROSS ; s 
SENGOKU ACE ait 
SEXY PARODIUS 
PARODIUS FOREVER 
WITH ME 
SPACE INVADERS 
THUNDER FORCE 
GOLD PACK 2 
FIGHTING 
KOF '96 
FUNKY HEAD BOXING 
ADVANCED VG 
FIRE PRO WRESTLING 


ROLE PLAYING 


TENGAI MAKYO APOCALYPSE 4 
TERRA PHANTASTICA 


YOU CAN PLAY IMPORT GAMES EASILY ON YOUR US 
SATURN WITH A CONVERTOR. ASK ABOUT OUR 
CONVERTOR SPECIAL WHEN YOU BUY AN IMPORT 
SATURN GAME 


ENEMY 
ZERO 


LARA RETURNS, 
BUT THIS TIME IN 
THE MOST STUN- 
NING SATURN 
FMV EVER! REAL 
TIME DUNGEONS 
BRING THE 
ACTION TO LIFE! 


THE LONG AWAITED SEQUEL TO SHINING IN THE DARKNESS HAS 
ARRIVED AT THE CAVE. GET YOURS TODAY AND EXPERIENCE THE 
ULTIMATE ROLE PLAYING ADVENTURE . 


TRY RUSH DEPPY 


fe i a “ie, 
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FORCE ONLY THE SATURN CAN mem a 
AIRS ADVENTURE 


Rage bal - ie oe ai Wa 
A SATURN ROLE awe EVENT. Ri 
BINE WITH STUNNING ROLE PLAYING 


ALL ARTWORK IS COPYRIGHT THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


GAME CAVE IS BURSTING WITH IMPORT PLAYSTATION GAMES YOU JUST GOTTA PLAY! 
SOUL res 


CASTLEVANIA Xx 
gf aga saa, 


enw 
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US Neo Geo cD Special! 


6 
=e “4 
THE WAIT IS ALMOST OVER! THE LEGEND HITS 
JAPAN IN STUNNING HAND DRAWN 2D, 1ST 
QTR. 97! THIS NEWEST CASTLEVANIA ADVEN- 
TURE IS SURE TO BE ONE OF THE YEAR'S BEST. 


CALL NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION AND PRE- 
BOOKING. 


—YOUR CHOICE! RACING SPECIAL— 


SAMURAI SHOWDOWN 4 (US NEO 
GEO CD) PLUS SAMURAI 3 MUSIC 


HOT GAME-GREAT MUSIC. HURRY, S Gq 5 
THIS ONE WON'T LAST! : 


Package Special! 


PLAYSTATION IMPORTS: 


a A ie 27 = | ACTION 
aap 3 SD GREAT BATTLE 6 
= : LONE SOLDIER 
ge ee HERMIE HOPPERHEAD 
: (OR)----> SHOOTING 
; “SS aaa oe MACROSS DIG. MISSION (MAR.) 
nTas" 2 FRX IF SEXY PARODIUS (2D) 
THE REIGNING KING OF RACERS! : a ae Fe SPEEDSTER pay Siete ae 
THIS ite PACKS A WALLOP! ' COMES HOME! enya yen ate 
Ow ee AIR GRAVE (OVER HEAD) 
GALEOS (3D) 
Get Your Choice SPACE INVADERS (CLASSIC) 
of Racing Game TSU KURU (MAKE YOUR OWN) 
FIGHTING 
and A Negcon LIGHTNING LEGEND 
Controller for HEAVENS GATE 
one great low RURO NI KENSHI 
price! ROLE PLAYING 
A $140 Value. ARC THE LAD 2 
TREASURE GEAR 


Package Special! 


BIO-HAZARD @ (marci, JAPAN) 


IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING. 
PREBOOK YOURS RIGHT NOW! 


: _ - Orders O 


SPECIALS ARE LIMITED TO STOCK ON HAND, AND IN MOST CASES QUANTITIES ARE LIMIT- = 
ED. ARTWORK COPYRIGHT THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 7 — 
IMPORT PLAYSTATION AND SATURN GAMES ARE NOT COMPATIBLE WITH NEWER SYSTEMS. = 


CALL FOR INFO. SHIPPING AND HANDLING ARE EXTRA. CALL FOR CURRENT PRICES. 


Jease. All other inquiries: 818/930-0060 


me-Cave -- = 
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NAMCO’S STUNNING ARCADE FIGHTER COMES HOME PIXEL PER- 
FECT DOWN TO THE LAST SPARK. THE IMPORT VERSION IS WAIT- 
ING FOR YOU AT GAME CAVE NOW! FIND A PHONE AND YOU'LL BE 
PLAYING TOMORROW! 


TOSHINDEN 3 


Get both Toshinden 3 and Toshinden A Music CD 
for one great low price! A $110 Value. 


GOFPS MODE + 3 : 2 5 


NEW CHARACTERS! S 
Package Special! 


IT’S HERE! NOW! 
ALL JPN.PRO 2 


COLLECTOR’S 
SPECIAL! 


IMPORT CRASH 
BANDICOOT!! 
NEW MUSIC, NEW 
VOICE, NEW ART, 


AND SAVES AT 
EVERY LEVEL! 


Ses 


__ANAMPORT RPG YOU MUST SEE 
TO BELIEVE! 


888/426-3228 


“| have great memories of corporate dignitaries showing up at 


(WebTV continued from page 35) 
Yet within these unofficial bound- 
aries, Silicon Valley is a hub for 
brilliant ideas. The region has 
hatched such innovations as the 
semiconductor and the integrated 
circuit, Apple’s various personal 
computers and Netscape’s Web- 


browsing software. It’s seen historic — 


partnerships between Stanford 
University grads Bill Hewlett and 
Dave Packard, and the entrepre- 
neurial spirits of 

Steve Jobs and John 
-Sculley; local industry 
leaders include Intel, 
Sun and Netcom. 

What appears at first 
as a typical American 
megalopolis is actually 
a region brimming with 
innovation and dripping 
with money, a tract 
where pixels meld into 
profits and digital 
dreams materialize. 

If Silicon Valley is the 
land of cyber fairy tales, 
one of the most legendary 
lately is that of WebTV 
Networks, a little-more- 
than-a-year-old company 
whose SUCCESS weaves a 
frog-to-prince account of 
inspiration, perspiration, 
hubris and intrigue. WebTV’s 
is a Cinderella story, a blitzkrieg of 
mind-boggling achievement and 
manic dedication. It’s a story of a 
hyperactive inventor and his bud- 
dies, of perceiving a need and filling 
it, of burgers cooked on a building 
roof during long nights of secretive, 
feverish work. But at its humble 
beginnings, WebTV’s is the story 
of...well, a box. 


web 


NETWORK S 


How does this upstart device 
stack up against the more 
traditional method of getting 
on the Internet? 

Until now, in order to 
access your favorite Web 
site, you needed a full array 
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The Terminal Iilen 


WebTV’s slick box is better known 
as an Internet TV terminal, a home 
component that enables you to surf 
the World Wide Web using only your 
television and a phone line—that is 
to say, without the need for a sepa- 
rate computer. 


Must see WebTV! 
Now surfing the 
Web is as easy 

ng the 


as CIIC 
TV remote. 


About the size of a hardback 
novel, the box represents one of the 
most useful tools yet invented for 
accessing the Net. Manufactured in 
the U.S. by Philips and Sony, 
WebTV’s “set-top box” proved to be 
one of 1996's favorite holiday gifts. 
As its name implies, the device 
accesses the most interesting and 
user-friendly medium—the World 
Wide Web—using an electronic 


of computer paraphernalia: a PC, a 
modem, an Internet service provider 
or cable connection and a browser 
like Netscape Navigator. But WebTV 
Networks has changed all that with 
its Internet terminal, a plug-and-play 
set-top box that, once you plug it 
into a phone line and connect it to 
your TV, does it all for you. All you 
need to do is hit “WEB” on your 
remote. Within seconds, WebTV is 
connecting you to its servers and 
sending you into Net-land in search 
of your favorite subjects. 


appliance nearly everyone is familiar 


with—a television. 

WebTV’s product scratches a par- 
ticular itch in this digital age: For 
every million users who surf the 
Net, a million more want to but balk 
at dropping $2,000 on a PC and the 
necessary hardware and software 


that gets them there. Also, many 
are intimidated by technology: It’s 
no secret that getting online (as 
opposed, say, to making a phone 
Call) requires more than a cursory 
knowledge of computers and their 


applications. Some Net surfers want 


to have all the fun without doing all 

the work and who can blame them? 
“We wanted to reach two kinds of 

people,” explains Steven Perlman, 


So just how does WebTV com- 
pare to a PC when it comes to 
cruising the Web? And just what 
makes the unit so popular in the 
family rooms of the digerati and 
Luddites alike? Let’s do a little 
comparative shopping: 

* Cost—tThe set-top box sells for 
about $300, the keyboard runs | 
$100 and monthly access costs 
$19.95; you have to provide a tele- 
vision. A standard PC running 
Windows, or a Mac with a 
Netscape browser will run you 


WebTV Network’s animated CEO, 
president and inventor of the box. 
“One doesn’t have the wherewithal 
to use a PC and the other can’t 
afford one.” . 

Priced at just over $300, the set- 
top box may be the smartest 
consumer product to come out of 
Silicon Valley in years (Apple 
Computers and Atari video games 
are the only recent exports that 
come to mind). Using technology 
gleaned from the 1948 standard for 
American television, WebTV provides 
a crystal-clear, flicker-free screen for 
surfing the Web, its “one-thumb” 
patented browsing system a quick 
and efficient online tour guide. 
What’s more, the company has 
designed the box, supported by full 
network of content and program- 
ming, to be up and running within 
fifteen minutes of slicing open the 
shrink-wrap. 

To chase WebTV’s tale, how- 
ever, the uninitiated must first 
understand the scope of the 
Silicon Valley business mindset: 

To make it in the Valley, a 

startup company must be excep- 

tionally inspired, reliably funded, 

professionally staffed and per- 
petually paranoid. For the past 
eighteen months, WebTV has been 
all of those. 


Building the Box 

Its story ang in the summer of 
1995 when, armed with several 
thousand dollars worth of Fry’s 
Electronics parts, a vision and 
plenty of caffeine, Perlman built 
WebTV’s prototype in three straight 
sleepless days and nights, phoning 


between $1,500 and $3,000, 
depending on your tastes. Once 
you've purchased the PC, you'll 
need a modem (though many are 
built in), browsing software, an 
Internet service provider and a Sec- 
ond job to pay for it all. Maybe it’s 
not that bad, but you get the idea? 
* Software—WebTV instantly 
upgrades itself with new versions 
of browsing software. While some 
browsers are available as 
upgrades to their users—AOL and 
Netscape, for example, make their 


steve’s door, his dog barking, his fiancée serving fresh scones....” 


up his friend Bruce Leak in 
the wee hours to share his 
success and invite him over 
for a demonstration. 

“It was the dead of night,” recalls 
Leak, who now serves as WebTV’s 
COO and executive vice-president of 
engineering. “Steve had wired 
together a demo that hooked up the 
Internet to a television.” No one in 
Silicon Valley—or the world, for all 
they knew—had ever done that 
before. Yet Leak remembers being 
more fascinated by what he saw 
online than by the technology that got 
him there. “| actually hadn’t spent 
much time on the Internet, and we 
spent the night surfing, surprised 
about how much stuff was out 
there,” he says. In that way, he typi- 
fied the consumer base WebTV would 
target just a few months later. 

The two had known each other at 
Apple Computer, Perlman perfecting 
the Mac’s multimedia technologies, 
and Leak tweaking QuickTime and 
QuickDraw programs. They had also 
shared a cubicle at General Magic, a 


new versions readily available 
when changes are made—the cus- 
tomer still has to do it voluntarily. 
* Browsing Tools—The hand held 
“OneThumb” remote is the only 
real disappointment with the 
WebTV package: It’s okay to do 
basic surfing with (outlined boxes 
serve as hyperlinks on the screen), 
but typing is a pain: The user must 
call up an online keyboard and, 
using only the remote’s directional 
keys, click out the desired mes- 
sage—a URL, a search subject, or 


Sunnyvale communica- 
tions startup. Perlman had 
a reputation as an inven- 
tor, delivering the XBAND 
modem for the Sega Genesis; Leak 
was a founding member of Rocket 
Science Games. After agreeing that 
night to do business together, they 
signed on Phil Goldman, a third col- 
league from Apple, to supervise 
integration of their proprietary hard- 
ware and software. 

From Perlman’s townhouse in 
Mountain View, the trio began to 
court potential financial partners, 
venture capitalists and businesspeo- 
ple who arrived to hear the pitch. “1 
have great memories of major corpo- 
rate dignitaries showing up at Steve’s 
door, his dog barking, his fiancée 
serving fresh-baked scones,” Leak 
recalls of the early days. “They were 
like, ‘Wow, this is what a Silicon 
Valley startup is really like,’ just drink- 
ing it all in.” 

Yet inside Perlman’s living room, it 
wasn't all cookies and camaraderie: 
With limos idling outside, those who 


(God forbid!) e-mail—letter by let- 
ter. The infrared keyboard is listed 
as an “accessory,” but as long as 
the Web is a text-centered 
medium, it’s essential. 

*® Speed—WebTV Networks prides 
itself in offering the broadest bana- 
width and fastest speeds available 
on the Net. Your PC’s modem (or 
ISDN line) can transmit data pretty 
fast, but most don’t have such 
Capabilities. 

* E-mail—aAt press time, each 
WebTV account comes with five 


viewed the prototype were first 
required to sign a nondisclosure 
agreement (NDA) swearing them to 
secrecy about it. “Anybody we'd give 
a demo to had to be under NDA,” 
Says Leak, “and if they wouldn’t sign 
it, we wouldn't give them a demo. It 
was pretty extreme. | remember one 
VC [venture capitalist] who said, 


‘Look, | never sign those things.’ This 


was at Steve’s house, he’d come 
and we were starting to pull out the 
Slides. And Steve said, ‘Sorry, we 
can't disclose to you.’ 

“We were very solid about that,” 
Leak says, “mainly because Steve 
had been through this before, and 
our understanding was if you didn’t 
show things under nondisclosure—in 
other words, if you publicly demon- 
strate the product—then you lose 
some of your patent rights.” 


Rock Around 
the Clock 


Putting together a staff to construct 
WebTV Networks’ end-to-end product 


proved a similarly complicated task: 
Potential employees had to have rep- 
utations as the best in their field, had 
to be willing to commit to the ardu- 
ous schedule the company faced and 
had to sign the same NDA vowing 
their secrecy. The three sought, then 
found, sympathizers at numerous 
nearby companies, including NeXT, 
3DO, Infoseek and other notable 
software groups. 

“We were nervous about letting 
the cat out of the bag, so we brought 
in people we knew at first,” Perlman 
remembers. “We’d put them under 
NDA—and more importantly, [made 
them] swear they weren't going to 
say anything—and talk about the 
vision. They'd either get it instantly 
and say they wanted to be part of it, 
or say, ‘Well, this is kind of cool, but 
it’s not for me.’ There wasn’t much 
gray area. We only could afford to 
bring in people who were utterly com- 
mitted,” he continues, “people who 
believed not only in the technology, 
but in the impact it was going to 
have on society.” 

(continued on page 106) 


WebTV features a large, comfortable iconic interface. 


separate e-mail addresses for each 
household. Storing and accessing 
them can be tricky, though (see 
“Browsing Tools”). Most ISPs offer 
only one address, though AOL pro- 
vides for up to five screen names. 
* Picture Clarity—WebTV’s pic- 
ture is gorgeous and free of flicker 
as long as your TV is working prop- 
erly. In most cases, you can easily 
read Web text from across the 
room. To their credit, PC—espe- 
cially the larger— monitors provide 
an excellent picture, too; most 


users are unaware of any flicker 
unless they glance away from their 
screens and look back. 

* Search Tools and Content— 
WebTV’s standard search engine 
isn’t bad, and the “Explore” sec- | 
tion offers a mother lode of local 
entertainment listings. Keep in 
mind, though, that part of the rea- 
son WebTV Networks went into 
business in the first place is 
because there’s so much interest- 
ing material out there in 
cyberspace.—c.B. 
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This is Dilbertville, Lexusland, Nerd Central... 


The assembled gang—whose collab- 
Orative credibility with earlier 
start-ups delivered them, about this 
time, the necessary seed capital— 
moved to a cinder-block warehouse 
in Palo Alto that once housed a 
BMW garage. WebTV’s human- 
resource director Valerie Gardner 
recollects the merry-go-round she 
stepped onto: “Right from the get- 
go, we were running at full speed,” 
she says. “We met every single 
deadline, did our business plan ina 
record twenty days and closed our 
initial financing. 

“The first acquisition that | really 
questioned was the $1,000 Herman 
Miller chairs,” she admits. 
“But the founders felt it was 
important that people working 
long hours had the most 
expensive, ergonomically cor- 
rect chairs.” From Gardner 
comes the tales of midnight 
barbeques, of conferences 
held hours after midnight. “1 
used to enjoy having meetings 
at 9:00 in the morning,” she 
chuckles, “because | could 
show the VCs the engineers 
sleeping under the desk.” 

“We went from eight to 150 peo- 
ple, a year later when we turned the 
service online,” Leak corroborates. 
“At one point we had the lease on 
three more buildings, but we were 
too busy to move. We were meeting 
on picnic tables in the parking lot 
because our conference rooms 
were used for office space; it was 


pretty funny.” 


Lomplete 
and Compete 


Not so funny, however, was the 
potential competition: Nearly a 
dozen entities were vying to debut a 
set-top box at the time—among 
them, Zenith and Oracle, the latter 
whose Network Computer was get- 
ting the lion’s share of hype in the 
business press. “Every time we’d 
talk to a potential partner, they’d 
say, ‘What about the other guys?’” 
Perlman recalls. “And we’d Say, 
‘Well, we don’t know, but we think 
ours is better.’ And they’d go and 
talk to them, and come back to us.” 
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web 


WebTV’s local entertainment 


WebTV dazzled its investors by 
adhering to its own breakneck 
schedule. Bruce Leak notes, “When 
we met with Sony in summer of ’95 
and said we'd have a product for 
Christmas of ’96, that impressed 
them. Then we gave them several 
milestones along the way: user test- 
ing in December, field trials in 
March, hardware ready to ship in 
September. There’s so much talk in 
this business—our credibility came 
from an ability to meet deadlines 
and show progress.” 

“It was a little hectic at first,” 
admits Aaron Mata, a bear-sized 
Stanford alum who wrote copy for 


Free Job Leads. 


find the best jobs fast with 


listings, answered phones for 
the technical-support team and 
now works as a one of the 
company’s marketing assis- 
tants. He recalls the 100-hour 
weeks and sixteen-hour shifts, 
all under the weight of NDA: “It & 
was like | was working on the 
Manhattan Project. | couldn’t wait to 
get to work so that | could find out 
what the engineers had done the 
night before. 

“Everybody thought we were part 
of a sleep-depravation study,” he 
laughs, rubbing his goatee. “We had 
a sign in our office that read ‘ASSU 
[which stands for Associated 
Students of Stanford University] 
Sweatshop.’” But WebTV never 
strayed from its own goals and, like 
a California earthquake, shook the 
industry when the box debuted last 
fall. Philips has reported excellent 
sales (though, like Sony, won’t 
divulge them). This past holiday sea- 
son, electronic stores couldn’t keep 
the product on their shelves; and 
QVC, the cable shopping network, 
sold 500 units in the first five min- 


ee 
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utes it offered the terminal to the 
waiting public. The box hits 
Japanese and European markets 
later this year. 

“Oracle CEO] Larry Ellison was 
Supposed to come out with some- 
thing last March, and Diba made a 
huge splash but aren’t shipping this 
year. Zenith pre-committed millions 
of dollars and didn’t deliver—all 
their partners are calling us now,” 
Perlman says, his pride tempered by 
genuine awe at WebTV’s good for- 
tune. “We thought that by 
Christmas, we’d have competitors,” 
he smiles, “and no one showed up 
for the party.” 


excite 
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But is WebTV’s success destined to 
last? Microsoft seems to think so. 
Despite ambiguous reports of 
WebTV’s initial success, the multibil- 
lion dollar software corporation 
bought the Palo Alto start-up in early 
April for a little more than $400 mil- 
lion. According to Phil Goldman, 
WebTV co-founder and senior VP of 
engineering, “We were in a position 
to take advantage of the conver- 
gence between data delivery and 
video content. Microsoft wants to 
extend what they’re doing beyond 
the PC; and WebTV is a non-PC plat- 
form.” It also doesn’t hurt, Goldman 
adds, that the Federal 
Communications Commission 
recently set a nine-year deadline to 
complete the transition from analog 


to digital television. 

The flipside to producing more 
than a fad, however, is the difficulty 
that comes with marketing an idea. 
But that’s where the folks at 
Microsoft can take WebTV to 
another level. “We’re launching a 
concept, not just a product, and ina 
sense that’s a tougher job,” 
Perlman admits. “When Sony or 
Nintendo introduce a new game, 
everybody knows what a video-game 
machine is. What do you compare 
WebTV to? We’re in the process of 
further defining this category. What 
you're going to see in the next year 
is the device becoming more simi- 
lar to a TV. We're not trying to be a 
low-cost PC, we're trying to be an 
advanced television.” 

Up the block from WebTV’s new 
three-building corporate campus, 
you'll find the operations center for 
Digital Equipment Corporation’s 
Internet Exchange across 
the street from swanky 
| Stars café; down on 
| University, the Cybersmith 
i bookstore and arcade 
: babysits high-tech geeks of 
| all ages with VR simulators 
j and PC games. An old 
| movie theatre now houses 
| a giant Borders Bookstore. 
his is Dilbertville, 
exusland, Nerd Central, a 
_tri-county region where the 
nitials P and C have little to 


do with political correctness. WebTV, 


however, just calls it home. 

“When people work on a PC all 
day, it becomes a task-oriented 
thing,” says WebTV’s president, 
remembering that his industry must 
walk the tightrope between services 
and consumers. “When they come 
home at night, they want to relax in 
the living room with their family. Do 
you think they want to deal with 
Windows 95 just to get access to 
the Web?” For Perlman and his 
WebTV cohorts, the answer is 
pleasantly obvious. 


Colin Berry lives in San Francisco, where he 
edits the music section for Wired magazine. 
His Pocket Tour of Music on the Internet has 
been translated from English into seven lan- 
guages, none of which he can speak. 


from page 29 


Ships loose to learn by beating up 
on one another, then went in and 
tweaked the algorithms. “They'll 
also adapt to the situation while 
they're in combat, taking advan- 
tage of all the systems they have. 
Of course, Starfleet captains don’t 
take the helm themselves, but in 


order to make the game more inter- 


active, your keyboard and joystick 
work as “virtual helmsmen.” This 
way, you're able to get down and 
dirty instead of yelling out com- 
mands and watching others fight 
for you. You can pre-stock your 
ships to load up on specific 
weapons and divert energy to nec- 
essary functions, like shields, 
phasers or life Support. 


The flever-ending 
iflission 


Your overall academy performance 
results in one of three possible 


endings to the game, one of which 
leads to a special bonus mission 
(an Opportunity to test out the 
cushy factor of the Enterprise’s 
captain’s chair). The challenge 
doesn’t end there: Starfleet 
Academy comes readily available 
for multiplayer competition via IPX 
or modem-to-modem connections. 
Starfleet Academy certainly 
appears ready for battle. “I just 
want a Star Trek game to be good,” 
Buchert says, while taking a smoke 
and soda break. “Trekkers are hun- 
gry for a game that captures the 
flavor and delivers the action of the 
films.” With a sequel, AK/ingon 
Academy, already in the planning 
Stages, expect Starfleet Academy 
to (groan) live long and prosper. 


Hugh Sterbakov spends way too much time 
maintaining his Web site when he should be 
doing his work (screenwriting, video-game 
reviewing and hoarding Star Wars toys). He 
can be reached at darkhugh@aol.com, and 


he’d like to thank the Academy. 


Get FREE DISCOVERY KIT 


£6 There’s nothing like run- 
ning your own successful 


home-based business 


with the experts at CBSI 


behind you! 93 
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“| earned over $7,000.00 
in one month working at 


Wi) jt 


home with a computer” 


Guy Nosti 
“The best thing I ever did was to 
call for CBSI’s free Discovery Kit... 
it made all the difference. I was even 


able to start my business part time.” 


Onty CBSI gives you everything 
you need to set up and run a com- 
puter services business right from 
your own home. You get the income- 
generating software, the customized 
Pentium® processor—based computer 
hardware, and the training and sup- 
port—now and ongoing as you grow 
your business. If you already own a 
computer you may receive a dis- 
count. Financing available. Find out 
how other couples and individuals 
like Guy Nosti are building their 
dream businesses. 


Call for your FREE Discovery Package including two cassette tapes ‘i= 


and full color literature: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 4873, or write: 


Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Ste. 4873, Sheridan, Indiana 46069 l ; 


Call now—the information is free! Obviously, business success depends on many 
things, such as dedication. While the example of Guy is not typical, we wanted to 
share with you the possibilities. Absolutely no salesman will visit you. 


©CBSI 


* Consulting 
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Gem 2 ut i ng 
www .altcomputing.com 
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Up & Coming 


BRIEF LOOKS AT THE MOST PROMISING SOFTWARE IN DEVELOPMENT FOR ALL PLATFORMS. 


The fully 
animated Green 
and Tan Armies 

battle each 
other in 3D0’s 


Army Men 


The combatants: 


Army Men. 


the Green Army 
and the Tan Army, 
with all units rendered in full 3-D. The bat- 


tlezone: multiple photo-realistic locations, 
including jungle and desert, with both 
daylight and nighttime missions to en- 
dure. The mission: eliminate the 
opposing army and capture enemy HQ. 
The units: tanks, attack helicopters, half- 
tracks, boats, engineers, commandos, 
G.|I.s and you, the Super Soldier. All made 
to look like plastic. 

Why hasn’t Someone snapped up this 
surefire idea well before now? It’s not like 
Toy Story is still at the local multiplex. It 
just goes to show you, hindsight is 20/20; 
3DO is ready to unveil this oh-so-cleverly 
done war game that includes 


multiple computer oppo- 


nents to play against, tons 
of weapons to use and 
plastic army men 
who melt and 
snap when 
damaged. 
Army 

Men can 


be played by 
one or two 
gamers ona 


split-screen or a network. The 
only way to describe the look is 
“spectacular.” If gameplay 
matches graphics, it stands to be a top 
seller this year. 
Publisher: 3D0 

Platform: Windows 95 

Available: Summer 1997 


Triple Play 98 


Take the immensely playable (but im- 
mensely dumb) Triple Play 97, give it 
anew managerial engine, slickly done 


texture-mapped polygon players and 


real-life color guy—and what do you have? 
Possibly the best console baseball game 
ever. EA Sports has taken feedback from 
gamers on the shortcomings of last year’s 
version and is aiming to give its up-and- 
coming franchise player respectability. 
And a decent pitching rotation. 

Graphic updating aside (the pitcher's 
mound is actually a mound now), the 
biggest changes in store come in the 
coaching department. Each Major League 
team will be governed by a style that mim- 
ics the teams’ real managers. How would 
St. Louis fare if its players were known for 
lumber rather than laces? Make the 
trades and see how “Data LaRussa” 
manages. 

Statistics tracking still needs to be 
improved, the basic arcade play is mostly 
unchanged and the “we’re on TV” style is 
maintained. Will outfield flags flutter in 
sync with the wind (One of our sugges- 
tions)? Wait until this year’s All-Star break 
and see.... 

Publisher: EA Sports 
Platform: PlayStation, PC 
Available: Summer 1997 


EA Is up to 
again in its pursuit 
of a perfect 


baseball game. 


Resident Epil 2 


Look, if you and your neighbors have just 
defeated an infestation of zombies and 
genetically altered beasts, no one’s going 
to think less of you if you leave town 
afterwards. As a matter of fact, anyone not 
leaving has to be pretty suspect. So it’s no 
skin off of our noses to tell you that there’s 
more trouble in Raccoon City. Trouble, that 
Starts with “T,” which rhymes with “Z” and 
that stands for zombies...again. 

The sequel to one of the hottest-selling— 
and graphically violent—PlayStation titles is 
almost here, and it’ll be up to you to deal 
with more legions of meandering undead. 


Meet the Most Powerful 
Notebook PC. | 


Get ready for real power. True speed and storage. 12.1" SVGA color screen. 


Get ready for Cybermate™. We’ve just stretched the performance 
envelope for notebooks because we know you want 
breathtaking power without having to mortgage the house. 

We know you want the kind of reliability and design that only 


a United Nations Flagship Technologies System can deliver. 


Cybermate 200MMx is the most powerful notebook PC available. 
Scream through business and graphics applications. Marvel at how 
we finesse all this strength into an affordable, ergonomic package. 


Take a careful look at our system, others will eventually reach us. 
But until then, send us your love ... it’s lonely up here. 


Bonus Bundle! 
/ Worldwide Service & Support 


Processor Pentium 


Speed 200MMX, 256K cache Cybermate 200MMX 


Hard Drive 2.16 GB Toshiba HD 5 
Display SVGA (24-bit True Color) 12.1" TFT / Tune Works Software oa 
0.S. Windows NT y / Game Room CD: All Time Classic Games 


OF lease for (subject to credit approval) 


CD-ROM _10X speed 
PCCards (3) Type ll, (1) Type Ill, Modem Included 
Ports RCA, Game, Parallel, Serial, CRT, IR 


Options 13.1" screen, Docking Station, MPEG Call Today, let us build your perfect Cybermate Notebook VJ 


External Charger, 2nd Battery 


1-888-226-4743 “SSvene 


© " A UNITED NATIONS FLAGSHIP TECHNOLOGIES SYSTEM 

intel A) VISA | BMERICN CYBERMATE CORP. 
side | | Miperess " : 

in NN CS) — 199 Lafayette Drive, Syosset, NY 11791 
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Cybermate is a trademark of the Cybermate Corporation. Pentium and Intel Inside are registered trademarks of Intel 
Corporation. Windows NT is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corp. All other product names are trademarks or registered 
trademarks of their respective corporations. ©1997 Cybermate Corporation An SGD International Coventure CBI1 


Move your polygonal character through pre- 
rendered layouts, interact with the living 
and the dead, wade through pools of blood, 
cause lotsa carnage and hopefully put an 
end to Umbrella’s secret projects before 
local real-estate values flatline. 

Publisher: Capcom 

Platform: PlayStation, Saturn 

Available: First quarter 1997 


he Warcraft 


T 
Saga continues 
this fall. 


Warcraft Adventures: 
Lord Ot The Clans 


With Diablo already a huge hit and Star- 
craft vying for attention this summer, 
Blizzard is ready to return to the franchise 
that made them successful. Warcraft 
Adventures: Lord Of The Clans picks up 
where Warcraft II left off plot-wise, but not 
gameplay-wise; as the title implies, this 
one’s an adventure game, not a real-time 
strategy contest. Players take up the man- 
tle of Thrall, an orc raised as a slave by 
humans who must escape his bonds and 
reunite the orc clans. The game promises 
feature-film quality animation, tons of inter- 
action with characters both new and 
established, and professional voice actors. 
Publisher: Blizzard 

Platform: Windows 95, Macintosh 

Available: Holiday 1997 


Wild 9s 


Following up a critically suc- 
cessful property is never 
easy to do. (Just ask 
Quentin Tarantino.) So it’s 
with the seasoned eye of 
the skeptic that we turn 
to David Perry and Shiny 
Entertainment’s follow- 
up to Earthworm Jim, 

the soon-to-be-wildly-pro- 
moted Wild 9s. 

Wex, a teenager orphaned by an 
alien attack on his parent’s ship, 
stumbles across a powerful exobiological 
weapon on an unknown planet. After 
mastering the weapon and befriending the 
endearing alien creature who had taken 
shelter within it, Wex allies himself with a 
band of eight ragtag teenage aliens to 
overthrow the tyrannical army 
“Domination” and avenge his parents 
before he can return home to that shining 
planet known as Earth. 


The 3-D adventure/shooter will have 
more than 60,000 hand-drawn animations 
as well as a graphics engine that will allow 


y 


what Shiny terms as “living environments.’ 
The power of 32-bit CD consoles will mark 
Wild 9s as one of the blockbusters of 


1997. Let’s hope that Shiny Doesn’t Turn 
on the Radio. 

Publisher: Interplay 

Platform: Saturn, PlayStation 

Available: Late Summer 1997 


Blood Omen: 
Legacy Of Kain 


Ah, summer...the sand, the surf, the 
burning hot sun that makes vampire flesh 
burst into flame. At least, that’s what 
Activision hopes this summer will be like, 
when they release the PC version of 
Blood Omen: Legacy of Kain. 

Blood Omen was a hit last year on the 
PlayStation, and for good reason; it’s a 
stylish and extremely dark role-playing 
game with an accent on action. As the 


rt 


Can't you just smell that 
merchandising and 


animated-series revenue? 


noble Kain, players 
find themselves the victim of a foul mur- 
der (is there another kind?). When a — 
necromancer offers a chance to get re- 
venge, you hungrily take it—but wind up a 
vampire in the process. Now you’re back 
on the mortal plane, searching for your 
assassins and uncovering the conspiracy 
behind your death. 

But you know, that’s all secondary. 
The real point of Blood Omen: Legacy of 
Kain is that you get to kill lots of peas- 
ants in really creative ways. Every 
vampire needs fresh blood to survive, but 
Kain likes sucking it out of people’s bod- 
ies from a good five feet away. Spells 


with names like Mind Control, Inspire 
Hate and 
Implode 
don’t disap- 
point either. 
All told, 
Blood 
Omen: 
Legacy Of 
Kain 


promises a 
huge world 
to explore, profes- 
sional acting from 
recognizable voices like Tony Jay 
(Reboot’s Megabyte) and over 100 hours 
of bloody good questing. 

Publisher: Activision 

Platform: Windows 95 

Available: Summer 1997 
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Software Spotlight 


HONEST EVALUATIONS OF PC, MACINTOSH AND GAME-CONSOLE RELEASES. 


BLOOD (freeware version! 


ith a spate of first-person shooting 
|| developers must add new fea- 
tures to stand out—there’s much derivative 
fare, but some products push the envelope. 
GT Interactive’s Blood, a highly anticipated 


title released as a freeware beta in March - 
(the full retail version is due in June), is one of the latter. 

Describing the storyline is a waste of time—first-person shooters are 
the “twitch” games of the ’90s (side-scrolling games, like Super Mario 
Bros., were the ’80s twitch games). Suffice it to say that your onscreen 
persona has been wronged and is going to open a jumbo can of whoop- 
ass on myriad ghoulish creatures. 


Crimson Tide 


Gory doesn’t begin to describe Blood. Characters spurt red on every hit, 
and a good blast decapitates your foe, 
complete with arterial spray. Heck, you 
can even boot the head like a soccer 
ball—and the physics are quite accu- 
rate. If the thought of dismemberment 
and blood-letting grosses you out, don’t 
even think about playing this game. 

Blood also features dark humor (“I hate mimes!” is a phrase from the 
breathy voice-over when you take one out in the carnival level) and other 
novelties. A good example are the multiple “gibs” (short for “giblets,” the 
remants of an exploded character or object) and their accompanying 
sounds: Glass sounds and breaks differently than a tree or a body. 

However, the key in this genre is gameplay, and Blood holds up its end 
of the bargain. The single-player game is challenging, and the levels are 
well-designed for a multiplayer “bloodbath.” Weapons are varied (TNT and 
a flare gun among them) and a cool feature gives most weapons an alter- 
native mode: you can get a double-barrel blast out of the shotgun or a 
strafing sweep with the Tommy gun. 

If this pre-release shows what the final result will offer, | can’t wait to 
check it out. —Andy Eddy 


Genre: First-Person Shooter Publisher: GT Interactive, 16 East 40th Street, New 
York, NY 10016; 800/469-5961; http://www.gtinteractive.com Developer: 
Monolith Productions Price: Freeware; registered version available June 1997 
System Requirements: DOS or Windows 95, Pentium 75, VGA/SVGA graphics, 
16MB RAM, 40MB hard-drive space, 4x CD-ROM drive, Sound Blaster or compat- 
ible card, mouse. Visuals: 8 Sound: 8 Playability: 9 Overall: 8 


IITTERSTATE °?6 


lash back to 1976—but not 
Fe you remember it. The 
OPEC oil crisis never ended. 
Crime is rampant, the police are 
useless and society is on the 
verge of collapse. A new breed 
of “auto vigilantes” have taken 


up the task of protecting the ee Re 
innocent—with a little help from machine guns and rocket launchers 
mounted on their car hoods. At the start of Activision’s Interstate '76, 
you learn that your murdered sister was one such freedom fighter—and 
she’s left her keys and her crusade to you. 

Sound like a movie? It could be; the game’s producer and lead 
designer both have screenwriting credits. But unlike other attempts at 
merging a plot with playability, /76’s team never forgot that the audience 
wants a killer game experience first and 
a collection of rendered cutscenes 
second. 


Funktastic 
Yet Activision didn’t skimp on either 
aspect. Using a retrofitted MechWarrior 2 engine as its basis (accent on 
the retro), /76’s car physics are perfect, and the re-creations of classic 
7Qs rides are uncanny. You’ve got total freedom of movement, a bevy of 
groovy weapons and resources to manage and full multiplayer capability. 
With the nuts and bolts already strong, the serious detail work went into - 
the retro plot, full of interesting characters, great voice acting, a creative 
solution to bad lip-syncing and the funkiest soundtrack in gaming history. 
For all of Hollywood's empty promises, no one from Tinseltown ever 
made a computer adventure as 
cinematically engaging as 
Interstate 76. And like all good 
action flicks, /76 comes with its 
own catchphrase: “Never get 
outta the car.” Don’t worry; you 
won't want to. —Dan Amrich 


& ie 
Genre: Action Publisher: Activision, 11601 Wilshire Blvd, Suite 300, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025; 310/473-9200; http://www.activision.com Developer: 
Activision Price: $49.00 Requirements: Win95, Pentium 90, 16MB RAM, SVGA, 
VESA/PCI local Bus video w/1MB RAM, 120MB hard-drive space, 4x CD-ROM, 
mouse, joystick Visuals: 9 Sound: 10 Playability: 10 Overall: 10 


VR Sports’ initial title VR Baseball is a winner. 


FIGHTERS MEGHIIIA 


ee Megamix is the video- 
game equivalent of those 
eternal comic-book crossover 


arguments: “If so-and-so fought 
so-and-so, who would win?” Fans of both 
Virtua Fighter and Fighting Vipers can now 
find out the answers for themselves. 

A pet project of designer Yu 
Suzuki, Megamix assembles the full 
‘casts of both VF2 and FV with all 
their original moves, stages and 
music. Viper characters still have armor that can be broken off by a well- 
placed hit, and their arenas are still caged, while the VF rings are 
unlimited. All 22 characters can now also dodge to the side, as in 
Sega’s current arcade hit, Virtua Fighter 3. It’s a nice perk. 


Guest Who? 


Ten more secret characters are 
unlocked as you progress through 
the game, including Janet from 
Virtua Cop 2, the VF Kids versions 
of Akira and Sarah, what looks like 
a pickle wearing a sombrero and— 
are you sitting down?—a race car 
from Daytona USA. To get them all, you’ll have to fight various lineups of 
enemies: all the female characters, the smart guys, the bosses, even 
the so-called “dirty fighters.” 

Graphically, everybody’s smoothly animated and nicely detailed. There 
are some great light-sourcing effects, but sometimes the FV rings’ walls 
pop in and out of existence. It’s mildly distracting but may be fixed in 
time for the final release. 

A lot of the different fighters’ attacks are similar, if not exactly the 


ge ita yg ei ~Same, SO the real perks here are 
| — an | the dodge move, the secret char- 
| acters and the fun of the 
crossover itself. Since Fighters 
Megamix is more compilation 
than innovation, most fans can 
rent it and be happy. 

—Brian Carnegie 


Genre: Fighting Publisher: Sega of America, 255 Shoreline Drive, Suite 200, 
Redwood City, CA 94065; 415/508-2800; http://www.sega.com Developer: 
Sega Price: $59.99 Platform: Sega Saturn Visuals: 8 Sound: 8 Playability: 9 
Overall: 8 


UR BASEBALL 9? 


fter what seems an inter- 
| er delay, the crowd 
begins to murmur. Suddenly the 
crack of a bat splits the air and 
horsehide sails over the outfield 


wall. Home run! Late but loaded, 
VR Sports’ initial in-house title VR Baseball '97 is a winner. 


While VR Baseball '97 is simple and light on managerial aspects, it’s 
very filling on action and realism. All 28 Major League Baseball teams 
are present with opening day 1997 rosters filled, interleague play estab- 
lished and fully modeled stadiums ready to go. 

There’s no play-by-play announcer, which is rare for modern sports 
games, but that’s not bad—the philosophy here is, if you’ve ever been 
to a baseball game, VR Baseball '97 will make you will feel like you're in 
the front row. Everything—from four versions of the U.S. and Canadian 
anthems to dozens of ditties bopped out on the stadium organ—has 
been considered. 


Eyes Behind the Mask 


The texture-mapped 3-D polygons used to build the players and playing 
areas prove highly effective, if a tad chunky. The virtual camera controls 
enable gamers to follow the action from any vantage point desired—for 
a treat, zoom up to the catcher’s mask. Nothing’s perfect though, and 
the odd graphical glitch is easily ignored. 

PlayStation baseball fans will be delighted to see that pitching rota- 
tion changes are handled well. Human-controlled pitchers can be sent to 


73 = the bullpen to warm up first, 

. =e | | Whichis nice, but it would have 
| been nicer still if some notice 
} was given that a computer 
; reliever was loosening up. 
Stat tracking and display 
are solid. With an entire 162- 
' game season simmed in less 


oe 
a 
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' than a minute (a nine-inning 
| computer-vs.-computer game 
takes roughly an hour to finish), final stats are darn close to 1996 
numbers. 

The lack of advanced coaching features, no coaching mode and no 
instant replay (!) are the areas where the game does come up short. 
Still, as Cubs fans know...there’s always next year. —Travis Guy 


Genre: Sports Publisher: VR Sports, 16815 Von Karman Avenue, Irvine, CA 
92714; 714/553-6655; http://www.vrsports.com Developer: VR Sports Price: 
$49.95 Platform: Sony PlayStation (reviewed), PC Visuals: 9 Sound: 9 
Playability: 8 Overall: 9 
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REALINS OF THE HAUNTING 


hese days, much attention is paid to the tidal wave of first-person 
TI like QUAKE and Duke Nukem 3D. However, it’s nice to see 
that some publishers are tak- 
ing the genre beyond simple 
_ run-and-shoot action games. 
Interplay has created a com- 
pelling and fright-filled 
adventure in Realms of the 
Haunting (ROTH). 

The game puts you in the 
shoes of Adam Randall, who 


sets off to England following 
his father’s death. Wandering through his father’s mansion takes you 
into a battle of good versus evil, with gruesome creatures waiting around 
the corner or virtually popping out of the woodwork. Along the way, you 
navigate hidden passages, discover vital accessories and tackle puzzles 
that will take an estimated 80 hours to complete. 


Everybody Scream! 

ROTH offers the freedom to explore the lushly designed Surroundings. 
The graphics show serious attention to detail, and the mansion’s visuals 
create an eerie ambiance. But like most first-person games, getting too 
close to something turns it into a chunky batch of pixels. The full-motion- 
video segments are a bit coarse, too, but luckily they tie scenes together 
and offer information, rather than being part of the gameplay. 

Player interaction is very intuitive, thanks to the developer’s efforts to 
prevent the usual trial and error (read: frustration) that accompanies 
most adventure games. For example, 
if you try to unlock a door and have 
the proper key in your inventory, click- 
ing on the lock brings the key to your 
hand. ROTH is a deep game, but its 
easy control mechanics avoid much of 
the tedium that could have existed, 
leaving you to enjoy what the game 
has to offer. 

When you watch a movie, you want to be immersed in the story. If 
you're distracted, you’re yanked out to remember that you’re sitting ina 
theater seat. Similarly, when you can lose yourself in a game without con- 
stant reminders that you’re in front of a computer, it’s great. Realms of 
the Haunting is such a game. | 

Turn out the lights if you think you can take it. —Andy Eddy 


Genre: First-Person Action/Adventure Publisher: Interplay, 16815 Von Karman 
Avenue, Irvine, CA 92606; 714/553-6655; http://www.interplay.com Developer: 
Gremlin Interactive Price: $42.00 System Requirements: DOS or Windows 95, 
486DX2/66, VGA/SVGA graphics, 16MB RAM, 2x CD-ROM Visuals: 7 Sound: 8 
Playability: 9 Overall: 9 


TEED FOR SPEED I] 


he first Need For 
i featured cars 
you might see on the 
highway if you were 
very lucky and/or rich. 
The sequel does even 
better, offering seven 
tasty rides that mere 
humans may never 
glimpse in real life: The 
Lotus Esprit V8 and 
carbon-bodied GT1, the 
Ford GT90 concept car, 
the hand-built Isdera 112i, Jaguar’s XJ220, the Italdesign Cala and the 
McLaren F1, the fastest production car in the world. It'll be your distinct 


pleasure to drive these bad boys recklessly through 3-D tracks in Greece, 
Australia, Norway and other exotic locales with lenient speed limits. 


Hot Wheels 


As always, EA’s strength is in 


details. NFS // features realistic 

car handling—as realistic as you can 

get with a game pad, anyway—based on the vehicles’ real-world stats. All 
the cars zoom from zero to 


60 in five seconds or less; 
ff 0:26.48 


r 
tas) 2 


hit a polygon tree and you'll 
find they can do 60 to zero 
even faster. Plus, there’s the 
standard bunch of doodads 
a wh like split-screen head-to-head 
racing, instant replay plus a 


fo} 


RECORD secret track and car. The 


0:00,00 sound effects change with 
the surroundings—tunnels 
produce engine echoes, and you can hear seagulls when passing the 
shore at 230 m.p.h.—and the music has as much octane as high-test 
auto fuel. 

If you’re not a serious car enthusiast, you probably won’t appreciate all 
the nuances of Need For Speed II's realism; it'll play nice in arcade 
mode, but so does Ridge Racer. But for the more discerning auto buff, 
flying low in simulated cars that don’t even exist yet is an undeniable 
thrill. —Steve Dambeck 


Genre: Racing/Simulation Publisher: Electronic Arts, 1450 Fashion Island Blvd, 
San Mateo, CA 94404; 415/571-7171; http://www.ea.com Developer: 
Electronic Arts Platform: Sony PlayStation (reviewed), PC Price: $54.95 
Graphics: 8 Sound: 7 Playability: 7 Overall: 8 


TWRUR: DINOSAUR HWITER 


[’ Acclaim’s Turok: 
Dinosaur Hunter, you're 
the eldest male of the 
Fireseed clan. It’s your job 
to protect the Earth from 
the denizens of the Lost 
Land, most of whom are 
alien monsters, bionic 
dinosaurs and guys with 
guns. But in truth, you 
don’t need a storyline for 
this kind of first-person, 
‘search-and-obliterate gameplay. | mean, come on—there are 16 differ- 
ent weapons here and only 12 types of enemies. The focus Is pretty 
darn clear. 

When you do get the chance to let loose with those automatic shot- 
guns, particle accelerators and quad rocket launchers, the carnage they 
create is utterly beautiful. Every fallen polygonal enemy goes through a 
wonderfully melodramatic death scene, stumbling, twitching, screaming, 
spurting blood out their jugular veins. Peckinpah would be proud. 


Turok & Roll 


Most of the rest of Turok is top- 
notch, too. You can’t argue with 
the challenging baddies in your 
path or the cool explosions. The 
Nintendo 64 proves its graphical 
muscle with no pixellation (think 
QUAKE only better and in a jun- 
gle) and excellent 3-D world 


construction. The sound effects 
of jungle birds and wildcat growls are uncanny, and the background 
music changes to match your surroundings. The controls are a little 
weird at first, but they turn out to be quite efficient. 

Yet, despite the beautiful world in which Turok kills anything that 
moves (including cute, sweet, little innocent doe-eyed deer—they’re 
good for health power-ups), there’s not much depth of gameplay. For 
environs this rich, there’s got to be more to do than just run around, find 
keys and blast monsters. We've been doing that since Wolfenstein 3-D, 
and Jomb Raider upped the ante on what a 3-D world can and should 
deliver. Turok’s eye candy is that of a new breed; it’s the gameplay 
that’s extinct. —Joe Cicco 


Genre: First-Person Shooter Publisher: Acclaim, One Acclaim Plaza, Glen Cove 
NY 11542; 516/759-7800; http://www.acclaimnation.com Developer: Iguana 
Price: $79.95 Platform: Nintendo 64 Visuals: 9 Sound: 9 Playability: 8 
Overall: 7 


MAGIC: THE GATHERING 


he computer version of 

Magic: The Gathering 
is a lot like bass-fishing 
games—if you don’t 
already enjoy the real- 


world activity upon which 


the PC simulation is Pe ee 
based, the CD-ROM won't = ira Sag ‘a Le o iF 
be of any interest at all. — : 


That said, newbies 


beware: MicroProse’s Magic faithfully translates almost every complex 


nuance of the international hit card game, to the delight of hardcore 
players and the befuddlement of everyone else. 

Part of that trouble lies within the game itself. Every one of Magic’s 
400 cards—Drudge Skeletons, Scryb Sprites and other fantasy crea- 
tures—is a unique entity that interacts with the other 399 in a specific 
and singular way. No two games are alike, and rules can get real confus- 
ing real quick. You can 
certainly learn to play the 
game with the computer 
sim—NMicroProse supplies a 
conversational 200-page man- 
ual as well as an interactive 
tutorial—but if you know how 
to play before you boot up, it’s 
a hell of a lot more fun. 

Once informed, you can duel head-to-head against one of the pro- 


. gram’s characters or wander around in an RPG-like quest, upgrading your 


spells by battling Al enemies for cards and glory. 


Dueling Solo 


In addition to getting all the intricate rules right (a truly monumental 
achievement), PC players are treated to hi-res artwork, hassle-free score- 
keeping and 12 exclusive cards, as well as killer out-of-print cards 
unaffordable in real life. There are also many bugs, but they all look like 
they can be solved with a patch. 

Unfortunately, even after two years of development, Magic’s multi- 
player option will be added the same way. As a cornerstone of the 
game's appeal (and a publicized selling point), it should be in here 
already, but until it’s conjured up with an expansion pack later this year, 
semi-predictable computer opponents with pre-set 


decks will have to do. —Will Sommers 


Genre: Strategy Publisher: MicroProse, 2490 Mariner 
Square Loop, Alameda, CA, 94501; 501/522-1164; 
http://www.microprose.com Developer: MicroProse Price: 
$54.99 Requirements: Win95, 486DX/100, 16MB 
RAM, SVGA, 90 MB hard-drive space, 4x CD-ROM, 
mouse Visuals: 9 Sound: 6 Playability: 8 Overall: 8 
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TIME WORLDS 


Ie" that the Hubble telescope has 
been fixed and Comet Hale-Bopp has 


bopped out of the inner solar system, astro- 
nomical activity has slipped from the front 
page. But that doesn’t mean that the cos- 


hosted by Patrick Stewart 


mos isn’t still out there, acting...well... 
cosmic. 

Palladium’s Nine Worlds is an outstanding CD-ROM tour of the major 
bodies of our solar system. Patrick Stewart’s voice guides you through a 
point-and-click interface that’s cumbersome at first, but soon has you zip- 
ping from Mercury to Pluto to the Oort cloud and back. Once you’ve 
exhausted the information on the disc—from recent space probe data to 
the ponderings of ancient man—Nine Worlds can link you to its Web site, 
where (through a basic “agent” utility) it will search for new information 
on topics of your choosing. 

Nine Worlds ranges from elegant to informative to downright campy, 
but ultimately, it’s a beautiful journey of discovery. —Travis Guy 


Nine Worlds: $39.95 Overall: 10 Publisher: Palladium Interactive, 900 Larkspur 
Landing Circle, Suite 295, Larkspur, CA 94939; 800/910-2696; http://www. 
palladiumnet.com 


IKON: THE CD-ROM 


liver Stone’s film Nixon caused a brief 

Ving of controversy when it was 
first screened. Probably as many people 
disliked it as those who sat through all 
190 minutes. Be that as it may, the film 
does have its partisans. If you are among 
that number, Nixon: The CD-ROM will fas- 
cinate you with its slick multimedia- 
database presentation style and wealth 
of information. 

With more than 70,000 pages of docu- 


ments, 700 photos, speeches, biographies of hundreds of people, a 


search engine and information about both the movie and the man, 
there’s material both well-known and practically unknown. 

But it comes with a problem—how much of it can you trust? You see, 
the publisher markets this CD-ROM at “historians, political science enthu- 
siasts and Nixon followers.” However, this package would be ever so 
much more attractive were it not for the following liner note: “Graphix 
Zone and Cinergi Pictures abdicate any culpability for the truth and cor- 
rectness of the documents, photos, tapes, opinions and representations 
of history contained herein.” 

Oh. Never mind. —Travis Guy 


Nixon: $29.95 Overall: 3 Publisher: Graphix Zone, 42 Corporate Park, Suite 
200, Irvine, CA 92714; 800/828-3838; http://www.gzone.com 


FHITILY TREE MAKER 
DELWAE EDITION II 


1 next time someone asks you, 
“Who do you think you are?” you 
can give an answer that will ensure 
they’ll never bother you again: Your 
family’s entire genealogy. 
Br@derbund’s Family Tree Maker 


Deluxe Edition Il makes tracing your roots 
pretty simple, merging a powerful database with a friendly interface and 
a boatload of data. Deluxe Edition Il comes with two CDs of Social 
Security death records plus two more CDs of existing family trees, so you 
can piggyback onto the work of others. 

Once you've compiled all that info, you can create multimedia family 
albums; print out customized, charts, calendars and mailing labels; even 
upload your tree for others to investigate. Everything’s surprisingly easy 
to use. An elaborate tree can be built in a single evening, with as much 
detail as you wish. Sure, your ancestors are dead, so it’s not like they’re 
going anywhere—but just you try finding them without help. —Dan Amrich 


Family Tree Maker: $99.95 Overall: 9 
500 Redwood — 


Publisher: Broderbund, £ 


W 040486121; 


| 800/521-6263; 
) http://www.broder 


bund.com 
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HERBIE HANCOCK PRESENTS 
LIUIMG JAz 


th quintessential hipster and keyboardist Hancock as your host, this 
CD challenges us to “explore the jazz evolution.” And explore we do 


with nearly 100 musicians’ biographies, as well as video clips, interviews 
and, best of all, live performances. Storyville (the infamous New Orleans 
red-light district) is an interactive town that allows you to pick and choose 
destinations—turn-of the century Chicago, New York in the ‘60s, a New 
Orleans cemetery or legendary venues in full swing such as the Cotton 
Club, Birdland and the Lighthouse. 

A gallery of featured musicians lets you choose what you want to see 
and hear without having to click through the streets of Storyville, which is 
handy if you load up the disc and can’t wait to hear Trane blow “Favorite 
Things” or Fats Waller pound out “This Joint is Jumpin’.” 

Most impressive is the depth and careful attention given to the blues 
as the basis and spiritual roots of jazz. As America’s only native artform, 
jazz is as much a statement about African-American and urban culture as 


it is about music, and this CD pays lov- 
ing attention to the legacy. —Eric Seyfarth 


Living Jazz: $19.95 Overall: 9 
Publisher: Graphix Zone, 42 Corporate 
Park, Suite 200, Irvine, CA 92714; 
(714) 833-3838; http://www. 
gzone.com 


HHH MAP GO 


fe those of you who want to hit the blacktop, AAA Map’n’Go takes the 
stodgy “there you are” CD atlas and adds over 57,000 American 
Automobile Association scenic, lodging and restaurant listings, plus a 


route-generating system that’s perfectly suited for whatever type of jaunt 
you have in mind. 

| spent several hours last summer plotting my family’s move from 
Florida to California. After inputting my driving habits and two particular 
places we wanted to visit, Map’n’Go took less than 30 seconds to calcu- 
late the exact course. Using the “along the route” option, | generated a 
list of hundreds of sites of interest that were literally only a few miles off 

the path. 

Maps zoom in to street level in 


many urban areas, featuring great 
detail. The program’s line- 
drawing routine is far from 
~ perfect, however; tight 
» curves, like free- 
way on-ramps, 
are repre- 
sented by 
small, con- 


nected line 


ity to link to DeLorme’s 

“| World Wide Web site for 
updates on the ever- evolv- 
ing status of road 
construction, as well as on 
local event and weather 
information, makes AAA 
Map'n’Go an invaluable tool 
for any motorist. —Travis Guy 


Overall: 10 Publisher: 
DeLorme, P.O. Box 298, 
Freeport, ME 04032; 
207/865-1234; 

http: //www.delorme.com 


segments. But the abil- 


AAA Map’n’Go 2.0: $39.00 


RAS POWER GOO 


Be as “Realtime Liquid Image Funware,” Kai’s 
Power Goo enables you to take any digital picture 
and smear it, smudge it, nudge it, twist it and oth- 


erwise render it completely hilarious. With just a few 
swoops of the mouse, you can make someone’s eyes 
really big—or their mouth really small. Give yourself a 
funky afro; add horns to your ex-girlfriend’s head. Or 
hey, make silly pictures of your Editor in Chief and run 
them in your magazine. You’re truly only limited by your 
own twisted imagination. 

There's absolutely no learning curve and you can 
save your output as high-resolution photos as well as 
QuickTime or AVI movies—great for budding Web 
page designers. By making impressive cartoon-like 
effects this easy to create, there’s no way not to 
have fun with Goo. —Dan Amrich 


Kai’s Power Goo: $49.95 Overall: 9 Publisher: MetaTools, 6303 
Carpinteria Avenue, CA 93013; 805/472-9025; 
http://www.metatools.com/goo/goo.html 


THE WITIMATE JAMES BOND: 
All INTERACTIVE DOSSIER 


The Ultimate James Bond: An Interactive Dossier is just what the name 
implies—a slick, high-gloss multimedia brief on just about every conceiv- 


_ able villain, ally, mission, weapon, vehicle and plot populating the universe 


of lan Fleming’s super secret agent 007. The interface for the dossier is 
very high-tech and presents the user with links to eight categories by 
which to sift Bond-related data, including the histories and storylines of 
various films, the expected plethora of outrageous gadgets and, of course, 
a profusely illustrated catalog of 007’s leg- 

endary women. 

Despite the title, the only 
real “interaction” per se is 
found within the James Bond 
trivia game, which, while thor- 
ough enough, loses its charm 
at an exponential rate. The 
Ultimate James Bond is almost 


flawless as a showy, must-have 
multimedia doodad, but will otherwise leave the Bond-hungry computer 
enthusiast neither—sorry, but | have to—shaken nor stirred. —Chris Hudak 


The Ultimate James Bond: $29.95 Overall: 7 Publisher: MGM Interactive, 
2500 Broadway Street, Santa Monica, CA 90404-3061; 310/449-3000; 
http: //www.mgmua.com 


“If you can make it here at DigiPen, you can make 
it anywhere. ” 


‘Hea 


By Greg Kramer 


1 

| : WENTY-YEAR-OLD CARTOONIST MANDI PAUGH LAUGHS WHEN 
she says she probably won’t be working at Disney 
anytime soon. But she’s not worried about being 
able to get a job doing what she loves—playing 
and creating video games. 

Paugh is one of 30 recent graduates—and to 
date the only female graduate—of DigiPen Applied 
Ditch class? Not at Computer Graphics. Paugh loved playing video games when she 

a was growing up. While it was somewhat difficult to find other 
DigiPen, where eager girls aie a her enthusiasm for her Nintendo game sys- 
students will put In tem, she managed to assemble a small circle of competitors 

who were just as excited about gaming. It never occurred to her 
12-hour days to earn that she oxi one day make in shar programming these 


the world’s first same games for others just like her. 
Paugh found out about the private institution, located in Van- 


Bachelor of Science couver, British Columbia, by reading an article in the video- 

degree in computer- game enthusiast magazine Nintendo Power. It’s the first school 
; in the English-speaking world that would offer a two-year inten- 

game pr ogramming. sive course in the art and science of game programming. 


That was two years ago. Now, Paugh is on the leading edge of 
the future of electronic gaming. Holding one of the first certifi- 
cates of its kind, she is uniquely prepared to enter the job mar- 
ket as a professional game programmer. The only thing missing 
for the artist and her former classmates is the ultimate stamp 
of approval—a college degree. 


Illustration: Steve Turk 
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DigiPen expects to receive more than 10,000 eager 


DigiPen matches 
high-tech with a 
low profile 


This fall, DigiPen Institute of Tech- 
nology opens its doors in Seattle, 
Washington. This campus will offer 
the world’s first and only Bachelor of 
Science degree in Real Time Interac- 
tive Simulation. 

Scoff if you will, but this is an idea 
whose time has come. The elec- 
tronic-gaming industry is a multibil- 
lion dollar, high-risk entertainment 
machine. One of the biggest titles in 
computer games last year, Wing 
Commander 4, cost $12.5 million 
dollars to produce. 


Hallowed Halls 


DigiPen, however, did not originally 
set out to serve as the cradle for 
future game programmers. It began 
as an engineering firm that created 
three-dimensional simulations to 
test the stability and soundness of 
any proposed structure before 
ground was even broken. This kind 
of computer-assisted analysis has 
been around for a while and engi- 
neering was among the first indus- 
tries to utilize 3-D modeling 
equipment— including the “Digital 
Pencil,” the inspiration behind the 
school’s name, which set up camp 
in Vancouver in the early ’90s. 
Eventually the institution was 
asked to create 3-D animations for 
the entertainment industry. Many 
of DigiPen’s employees, including 
President Claude Comair, enjoyed 
the challenge and wanted more, 
but they found themselves lacking 
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enough qualified individuals to han- 
dle the large volume. A search of 
the local economy proved a sober- 
ing exercise in futility as Comair 
and his colleagues came to realize 
that no one actually went to school 
to learn 3-D animation. Most every- 
One in the business ends up taught 
on the job after being employed by 
other companies. 

Comair said the only option was 
to “steal people from other compa- 
nies,” which he didn’t want to do. 
Then another option dawned on 
him: Why not create a teaching pro- 
gram specifically to train students 
in this highly specialized field? The 
more he thought about it, the more 
he came to see the promise in 
extending his original education 
concept to the then-burgeoning 
computer-gaming field. 


Financial 
Iluscle 


Only one glitch— 
money. This is 
where console 
game-giant Nin- 
tendo stepped 
in. AS Comair 
hashed out the 
details of 
his pro- 
posed 
school, 
he had 

an idea to 
approach 
Nintendo 
—the largest video- 
game manufacturer in 
the world—to actually 
see what they could 
do to create a school. Nin- 

tendo of America was interested, 
and soon a Curriculum for an inten- 
sive two-year program became a 
reality. Now, with the partnership in 
place, DigiPen teaches all general 
math and programming courses in 
the first year, while Nintendo and 
others teach the more specific 
game design and production 
classes. Nintendo has also 
donated all the equipment used for 
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the second-year labs including a 
number of Super Nintendo Enter- 
tainment Systems (SNES). Without 
the support of Nintendo, DigiPen’s 
tuition would be double its decid- 
edly reasonable U.S. $7,000 
(about $9,500 Canadian). 

While second-year students are 
programming for the SNES and the 
walls and mouse pads sport Nin- 
tendo logos, DigiPen is by no 
means a halfway house for the 
company’s Redmond, WA campus. 
The programming techniques 
taught at DigiPen are extended to 
any platform, be it a competing 
console sys- 
tem or the 
growing 
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number of 
PCs used for 
gaming. 
Most impor- 
tantly, Nin- 
tendo and the 
students bear 
no obligation to one 
another upon gradua- 
' tion. DigiPen graduates 
“ # can shop their skills 
anywhere they like, 
and Nintendo, for 
» its part, need not 
-mine a single one 
for its operation. At 
least one grad of the 

first class has moved on to 
DigiPen’s benefactor, but most are 
spread across the whole industry— 
almost all of the 19 graduates are 
currently employed with gaming or 
game-related companies. 


The Few, The Proud 


So, with everything in place and 
using only the media to get the word 
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out—Comair refuses to advertise, 
fearing it will mar the serious acade- 
mic reputation he hopes to build— 
DigiPen announced itself to the 
world in January, 1994. Apparently, 
the message reached its intended 
audience: DigiPen received more 
than 1,500 applications for 30 spots 
available in the inaugural class. 

Applications for the second class 
grew to 1,800, from which 42 were 
accepted. Building on its success, 
DigiPen is accepting 72 applicants 
for the third year. The application 
materials for the new four-year 
program are still being produced, 
but DigiPen expects to receive 
more than 10,000 eager applicants 
for the scant 100 places in its 
class of 2001. 

Admission requirements for the 
two-year program are a B average or 
better in all high-school math, 
physics, chemistry and computer- 
science courses. There are no spe- 
cific course requirements except 
that the students must show some 
aptitude for math. One 1996 gradu- 
ate, Patrick Meehan, was home- 
schooled and had no programming 
experience, but was already working 
in the gaming industry as a graphic 
artist. Did his lack of programming 
experience make his DigiPen educa- 
tion any more difficult? “Claude 
actually prefers that you come in 
with a clean slate,” Meehan said. 

Students attend classes six days 
a week (including Saturday) and 
endure six hours of classes per day 
in two-hour blocks. School hours 
are 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. weekdays 
and 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. on Saturdays. 
Or, aS second-year student Daniel 
Kading puts it, “The school is 
located in beautiful downtown Van- 
couver, but if you’re a student, 
you'll never know it.” 


School Daze 


“The demanding schedule takes 
some adjustment, admits Senior 
Vice President Jason Chu, “[The 
students] are not used to taking 
one subject for the whole day. 
When they go out to work later on, 
they are not going to tackle one 
problem for an hour and then go to 
another problem for an hour. They 
need to learn to work on one prob- 


applicants for the scant 100 places in its class of 2001. 


~ DigiPen students turn 
old-fashioned 2-D 

images into dynamic, 
rich 3-D animation. 


lem for a day, a week or a year 
even.” In-between time is left to 
the students’ discretion, but most 
spend the additional nine hours the 
school’s doors are open working on 
projects in the lab. “We usually 
have to beg them to leave at 
night,” Chu said. 

First-year students are required 
to take a semester of computer 
math, computer environments and 
operating systems. Also required 
are two levels of computer graph- 
ics, two levels of low-level com- 
puter programming, a semester of 
algorithm analysis and three levels 
of high-level computer program- 
ming. On the creative side, there 
are two levels of storyboards and 
game concepts. 

To graduate, students must com- 
plete over 4,000 hours of course 
and lab work, present two finished 
games and maintain an attendance 
record of at least 70 percent. Most 
pre-med students do not have 
schedules this demanding; cer- 
tainly most computer-science 
majors do not. 

While the routine is demanding, 
everyone handles it differently. 
According to second-year student 
Ryan Woodland, 20, from Sacra- 
mento, California, not everyone 
spends all his or her waking hours 


at the school—though 
he does. Students usu- 
ally get together for 
lunch to review the 
morning session. “I’m 
here 12 hours a day, 
and if | were to drop 
any of that, it would 
definitely show in my 
work,” Woodland said. 
A few students have 
paying jobs just to 
make ends meet, but 
maintaining a part-time 
job is extremely diffi- 
cult. Despite their hec- 
tic schedules and long 
hours together at the 
school, most students 
only socialize with their 
fellow classmates. “We 
actually sit around and 
joke that it’s kind of 
pathetic, because we 
do only have one day off per week 
and we always end up spending it 
together,” Woodland said. 


Despite what you many think, off- 


hours are not always spent playing 
video games. Students go to the 
movies together or play cards to 
unwind, just like students at any 
other school in North America. The 
fact is that DigiPen students come 
from all walks of life, and few, if 
any, “look” like the stereotypical 
computer geek. Woodland, who 
keeps in shape by working out at 
the YMCA across the street from 
the campus, said, “I think if you 
see a group of us walking down the 
street, you wouldn't be like, ‘Oh, 
there are the game guys.’ We do all 
have that nerd side to us. We’re 
working on computers 
so you kind of have to, 


Students often 


student E.T. Didier, 26. “It’s sort of 
a crucible. If you can make it here 
at DigiPen, you can make it any- 
where.” DigiPen has all the ele- 
ments of a full university computer- 
science program and the added ele- 
ments of game programming and 
design, crammed into half the time. 
The rewards, though, are substan- 
tial. Each DigiPen graduate enters 
the market light-years ahead of 
those trained in general computer 
programming. Many traditionally 
schooled applicants seen by game 
companies must be taken on as 
apprentices and taught the ropes of 


game-specific programming. They 
must also be un-taught many tech- 
niques and ways of thinking that 
may be valuable in, for example, 
database construction but are per- 
formance killers in games. 


Lite Atter DigiPen 


The creation of a pool of applicants 
who can skip the novice stage 
should have a profound effect on 
the industry. Traditionally, game pro- 
grammers have been self-taught. 
Since theirs is a business with 
little academic stature and large 
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puter screens. 


The reason for 
the tight dusk-til- 
dawn schedule is 
to prepare the 
students for the 
rigors of the pro- 
fession they have 
chosen. “It’s both 
incredibly exciting 
and incredibly 
stressful,” accord- 
ing to first-year 


commercial interests, no one 
wanted to write books on game pro- 
gramming until recently. What self- 
respecting game developer would 
give away his secrets? Thus, would- 
be programmers had to endure the 
endless hours of irrelevant courses 
and stare longingly at the high walls 
around the game industry. If they 
got lucky and made it inside, their 
early careers would consist of a 
long period of complex and often 
piecemeal education necessary to 
take them above entry level. 
DigiPen gives budding programmers 
the tools to bypass this normally 
daunting phase and contribute 
immediately. This means that many 
people who might have otherwise 
gotten entry-level jobS may no 
longer make the cut, but that can 
only benefit the industry as a whole 
and spur others to get their educa- 
tion first and seek work later. 
Unlike the average programmer, 
DigiPen alums leave school with at 
least two complete games under 
their arms to show as portfolio 
pieces. They are, however, prohib- 
ited from using anything they cre- 
ate in the school for commercial 
purposes; those games are learn- 
ing experiences only. Students are 
sternly instructed: “If you have the 
next Myst in your head, hold it until 
you graduate.” This protection of 
academic product cuts both ways, 
as Nintendo is not allowed to use 
any student’s games for creation of 
its own titles. Still, the students 
come out with vastly better 
resumes than their peers. Recently, 
a PC-game company visited 
DigiPen. It had received 300 appli- 
cations for positions but found no 
(continued on page 122) 
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students must complete 4,000 hours of course and lab work. 


A flew Washington 
Monument 


DigiPen has set out to take the 
next step towards the recognition 
of game programmers as highly 
skilled, creative professionals. Set- 
ting up the new institute in Canada 
was, unfortunately, not an option. 
According to Chu, the waiting 
process to have a degree approved 
in Canada could be quite lengthy. 
“For this industry, we just can’t 
afford to wait.” The next logical 
location was the Seattle region, a 
short trip from Vancouver and 
neighbor to, you guessed it, Nin- 
tendo. What’s more, Seattle is 
home to Microsoft and countless 


one remotely qualified. On the day 
it visited it wanted to offer jobs to 
seven DigiPen students. 

If DigiPen’s two-year non-degree 
program in Vancouver is So unques- 
tionably successful, what exactly is 
the point of starting the Seattle 
four-year program? The main rea- 
son is what you would expect: pres- 
tige. A certified bachelor’s degree 
embodies the real-world academic 
recognition that Comair and his 
associates always envisioned for 
their students—and, for that mat- 
ter, the industry as a whole. “This 
way, people will understand that 
programming for games is not a 
simple matter—it’s not all fun and 
games,” explains Chu. 


ALTERNATIVE GAME PROGRAM 


If, for some reason, DigiPen does not appeal to you, or you want to learn 
more about the business of game programming in addition to the science, 
maybe you should look a little further east for your education. 

Near the other coast of the Great White North, in Miramichi, New 
Brunswick, resides the only other English-speaking academic program dedi- 
cated to the game industry. As part of its Learning Technologies program, 
New Brunswick Community College (NBCC) offers a two-year course in Elec- 
tronic Game Design Technology for an almost ridiculously cheap U.S. 
$1,200 ($1,600 Canadian) per year. 

While NBCC-Miramichi does not offer the same technological depth nor a 
Bachelor of Science degree as DigiPen, it does cover ground that DigiPen 
does not: the nuts-and-bolts of starting and running a game-design com- 
pany. Courses include “Computer-Human Interaction,” “CD-ROM Produc- 
tion,” “Software Documentation” and “Contracts and Negotiations” in 
addition to a series of programming and graphics courses. Students may 
concentrate in one of four areas: Graphics and Animation, Project Manage- 
ment, Programming and Instructional Design. 

To be admitted, students must hold a high-school diploma or the equiva- 
lent and have some college-level aptitude in English and math. Test results 
and related work experience count significantly towards admission. So far, 
all of the students to pass through the program have been Canadian, but 
the number of inquiries from the United States has been increasing as the 
school has received more attention. 

Admission info may be obtained by calling New Brunswick Community 
College at 506/789-2404. Alternatively, applicants can write to NBCC at 6 
Arran Street, Cambellton, New Brunswick E3N 3G3 or view their Web site at 
http://www.gov.nb.ca/ael/nbcc /miramichi/index.htm. —G.kK. 
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- degree. The cur- 


other software shops, and fancies 
itself as the new Silicon Valley. 

It didn’t take long to get the nec- 
essary approval from the State of 
Washington. In May, 1996, The 
DigiPen Institute of Technology 
(either affectionately or derisively 
known as “Donkey Kong U.”) was 
approved as a non-profit educational 
institution set to open its doors in 
September 1997. Dr. Cedric Page, 
associate director of the Washington 
State Higher Education Coordinating 
Board said that the Pacific North- 
west is the “new hotbed for 
advanced software development.” 

The new Seattle program will be 
just as arduous as the Vancouver 
regimen. While a conventional Bach- 
elor of Science requires about 120 
credit hours, DigiPen demands 154 
credit hours from its students in 
exchange for its 


riculum will be 
expanded to 
delve deeper into 
programming and 
design, plus nine 
levels of math 
and two levels of 
physics. Students 
will, in all likeli- 
hood, migrate 
from program- 
ming for the 
SNES systems to 
the new Nintendo 
64 consoles. The new 
syllabus will venture into 
new areas as well, with 
electives on network gaming and 
programming in Java. Keeping up 
with and anticipating the latest 
trends will be the key to DigiPen’s 
success: The new curriculum will be 
geared towards both giving the stu- 
dents the skills they need today, 
and the tools to enable them to 
adapt to future changes. 

The existence of both DigiPen’s 
Vancouver program and the 
nascent Seattle school give legions 
of young gamers a future for them- 
selves and an avenue to their 
dreams down which they can travel 
with pride. Parents who previously 
might have thought their offspring 
flighty for wanting to design games 
can now send them off with per- 
haps a bit more confidence. Mandi 


Mandi Paugh’s 
“Zana” i 
star of an untitled 
adventure game. 


s the 


Paugh said she feels fully qualified 
with just a certificate from the two- 
year program, but having a diploma 
waiting at the end “would have set- 
tled some of my parents’ fears.” 

Legitimizing the profession of 
game programmer, however, is not 
the only service provided by 
DigiPen. Its very existence has 
already kept more than a few kids 
from dropping out. The school has 
become a bit of a tourist attraction 
for gaming enthusiasts traveling 
through the region and tours are 
offered to anyone wishing to wit- 
ness DigiPen’s experiment at work. 
It also counsels young gamers who 
want to do the modern equivalent 
of running off to join the circus; 
many precocious console jockeys, 
it turns out, are itching to jump into 
the game industry and leave the 
shackles of school 
behind. 

With a combina- 
tion of dreaming 
and hard work, 
DigiPen is doing its 
part to bring elec- 
tronic entertainment 
into the main- 
stream—and garner 
it more respect. For 
the industry, it could 
mean a renaissance 
in creativity and pro- 
ductivity. For game 
players, it could 
mean more well-pro- 
grammed, top-quality titles 
on the market. As game 
development inches closer and 
closer to cinematic quality, one can 
only presume that a school like 
DigiPen will speed up that process. 
The result will be games that chal- 
lenge our skills, ignite our imagina- 
tions and transport us into their 
worlds in ways we cannot even 
imagine today. 


If you would like more information 
on the Vancouver school, instruc- 
tions on how to apply to the Seattle 
program or want to check out stu- 
dent home pages visit DigiPen’s 
World Wide Web site, | 

http: //www.digipen.com. 

Greg Kramer is a freelance writer currently 
residing in Alberta, Canada. He Is a regular 


contributor to Inside Mac Games and 
reviews games for MacSense Magazine. 


(Animation from the Mouse to the Mouse Pad continued from page 91) 


and, most recently, The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, which features an 
intricate computer-generated back- 
drop of medieval France. 

In the coming years, Disney’s pre- 
eminence in the feature-animation 
field will undergo more serious chal- 
lenges from the likes of Warner 
Bros., Fox, DreamWorks, even 
MTV—all of whom have newly 
established feature animation units. 
The results might change the very 
face of animation in the coming 
years. At least, that’s what some 
experts are predicting. 

“| think another backlash is 
about to occur,” says Beck. 
“Animated feature films are domi- 
nated by Disney musical fairy tales, 
but there’s a lot of other things 
animation can be.” 

Many see an all-digital feature 
film done with the realism of 
Jurassic Park’s dinosaurs as the 
next animation hurdle. Even in the 
computer age, however, cartoons 
cannot live by technology alone. 


(Beast Wars continued from page 91) 


“All the technology in the world 
can't turn a bad story into a good 
story,” Says Steve Jobs, chairman 
and CEO of Pixar and co-founder of 
Apple Computers. “After ten minutes 
of watching the dazzling images on 
the screen, people will forget about 
it, and if the story is no good, they 
will not be entertained and will not 
recommend their friends go see 
this film.” 

While animation may be an 
exhaustive medium, it is far from 
exhausted. New ground—both tech- 
nologically and creatively—will 
continue to be broken as long as 
there are new artists and new 
ideas, no matter what tools they 
use to create their art. As Joe 
Barbera says of the current cartoon 
renaissance: “It’s a boom with a 
limitless future.” 


Michael Mallory is an Los Angeles-based 
entertainment journalist specializing in the 
animation field, and has also published sev- 


eral short stories. 


“Whenever you write new code, run new hardware and use equipment 
for purposes different from what it was designed for; when you are pio- 
neering at a certain level like we are, there will be hiccups,” says 
Goodwill. “But what has happened is we have matured to a degree where 
there is depth in both technical support, software engineering and people 
around to deal with problems when they arise. Now, if we do have a crash, 
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“An optimist would say my hard drive is half empty. 
A pessimist would say my hard drive is half full. 


A true computer geek would say it doesn’t matter 
because there’s this really awesome 3 gig drive 


on sale in the new catalog that came today!” 
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in part to avoid issues of race altogether. 


maybe we’re down for a few hours instead of losing several days worth of 
work, which happened in the past. We got smarter, the technology got 
quicker and we got better at doing this stuff.” 

Combine these types of advances with the feature-film progress made 
in recent years by companies like Pixar and Digital Domain (with its 
upcoming Avatar), and you have a bold new animation frontier expand- 
ing before our eyes. But when the 
history of computer animation is 
written, the most important devel- 
opment may well be the breeding of 
a whole new generation of anima- 
tors to whom a virtual world full of 
wireframe models and mapped tex- 
tures is as familiar as a pencil and 
paper. At the end of the day, their 
valuable experience will be what 
moves the medium into new, 
untapped realms. 

“We have an experienced crew 
here already, and we’re adding more 
animators as we speak,” Pearson 
points out. “Other companies are 
doing it also. We are proving you can 
do longform computer animation for 
both TV and feature films. Now, it’s 
just a question of refining and get- 
ting better at it, and combined with 
new technologies, that makes the 
future wide open. To be honest, | 
can’t think of a whole lot we can’t 
already do in terms of computer ani- 
mation. It’s pretty exciting.” 

— Michael Goldman 
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OF SUCCESS 


You deserve it, so enjoy the superior smoking pleasure of the magnificent 
6” x 46 ring Natural wrapper, Baccarat Luchadores. An all-but-irresistible, 
full-bodied cigar, mild in flavor with a hint of sweetness. Made 
by hand like Cuban cigars were made 60 years ago. Blended 
with aged, choice Cuban-seed filler, Mexican binder and 
Connecticut shade-grown wrapper. A favorite of 

diplomats, executives, thought leaders, trend 

setters and those smokers from whom 

others take their cues in 

fine cigar selection. 
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MY INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER TO NEW CUSTOMERS 


10 Baccarat Luchadores for $15.00; 
Regular Retail $25.00. 


THOMPSON CIGAR CO. 
P.O. Box 31274 * Tampa, FL 33633-0537 ¢ Dept. T528 

send me 10 Natural wrapper, Baccarat Luchadores (N06835) For $15.00 + $3.95 shipping. 

(Florida residents add 6% sales tax + appropriate county tax). ONE ORDER PER CUSTOMER 


My Name 


THOMPSON 


My Street Address Apt. # 


City State Zip 


Daytime Phone # ( ) - 
J $18.95 Enclosed. Chargetomy LI VISA lL) MasterCard L) AmExpress U) Discover 


CO., INGE 


Signed 


America’s Oldest Mail Order | 
Cigar Company. Est. 1915 Credit Card No. (Print All Digits) Eo. Dalia 


OFFER EXPIRES 10/97 * OFFER NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS * OFFER GOOD ONLY IN THE USA 


1-800-246-8221 Dept.-T528 Fax: 813-882-4605 


© 1995, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
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YOU CAN FIND US ON 
AMERICA ONLINE 


AND HE WILL BE HAPPY 


TO ANSWER ALL 


YOUR QUESTIONS. 


For people who care about games. 


And little else. 


www.arcadium.com 


Connect. Swap strategies. Post cheats. Get personal. Basically, feed your obsession. 
And your greed. Win stuff by logging directly onto www.arcadium.com/digital__diner 


The New Digital Camera With 
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640x480 
BUSINESS RESOLUTION 


Communicate 


There’s no end to the graphic wonders you can perform with the 
Casio QV-100 Digital Camera. Capture and store up to 192 images 
at standard resolution or 64 fine VGA images = 1.8" LCD color viewfinder 
for point and shoot ease and instant review m Choose the images 
you want. Keep the best and delete the rest m Create impressive 
presentations by mixing and matching graphics downloaded from your 
computer = Connect to your TV and VCR for big picture show & tell impact 
u Create special effects using the included Adobe PhotoDeluxe™ software 
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= Save images to hard disk or floppies as TIFF, BMP, PICT or JPEG files. 
= Communicate worldwide using e-mail or included Microsoft® Internet 
Explorer software m Print full color images directly from your 
QV-100 with the Casio QG-100 portable printer that produces 
18mm, 36mm and 46mm images with “click and print” simplicity. 
The Casio QV-100 puts the best of digital photography speed and 
versatility right in your hands. Whether it’s family fun or serious 
business, it’s the digital camera with all the right connections. 
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